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INTRODUCTION. 



Of all the authors of antiqoityy Plutarch seems to be the 
one whose works continue most generally to be read.- Wb 
lives of distinguished men unite in their £it¥our^ the suffrages 
of the old and young, the sober and enthusiastic^ affording 
lessons to these of unaffected Yirtuey ardent patriotism^ and 
well-earned glory; to the other^ of wisdom, prudence, piety^ 
resignation, and philosophy. • We trace them among the* 
fayourite studies, not merely of our own Franklin> but of' 
the great men of all countries ; we find them translated many 
times in most of the languages of the modern world ; and at 
no period do they seem to have been subjected to those ca^ 
prices, which literature, like things more changeable, has 
been destined to undergo. It is not to be doubted, that this 
extraordinary popularity is to be attributed, in no inconsi- 
derable degree, to the simplicity, clearness, and good sense- 
which characterize the compositions of Plutarch, and render 
him, if not a model of general eloquence, at least an example 
whose style and manner authors may often happily imitate. 
In such qualities, however^ it would be easy to find for him 
innumerable rivals^ and many superiors; nor would it be* 
proper to consider them as even a principal cause of his fame 
and success. For these we must look into the nature of his. 
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subject, which after all, in every Hpecies of wHting, has an 
influence that genius roust reluctantly own and submit to. 

That subject then U tlie delineation of human character. 
Dot BO much by a minute and metaphysical inveatigation of 
its qualities, as by a description of the incidents which de- 
Telop and display It: its study, In Uiis manner, has at all 
times been the most favourite pursuit of those who find plea- 
sure in literature, and it lias conferred the highest crown on 
the authors who have been most successful in attempting it. 
It is ttie foundation of all romantic fiction, of dramatic cooi* 
position, and of the higliest cflbrta of poetic genius. In each 
of these, the lively, vivid, and powerful delineation ef indi- 
Tidnal actions, and through them of Indivtduat character, 
eonstitntes the p^cipal charm. It is this talent which baa 
placed Homer above aH other writers, since be has been able 
to give ehttre reality to actJons, many of which are most 
probably solely the frnlts of his own Imagination and inven- 
tion, aided by a long and careful observation of the world 
around him. 
There in no doubt that he who describes the Incidents of a 
. fictitious Hfc, has many advantages over the author who is 
bound down to a strict relation of those which have aetnally 
occurred, because he is able to select or to frame sacb as are 
exactly calculated to bring out the character of his hero, in 
the manner he wishes K to aptwar in, and to omit those that 
Hve no bearing on his main object, and distract the attenUon 
of flie reader, while they render less clear the peculiarities 
that are to be described. But if the story of real life is defi- 
cient in these things, it has that which a fictitious narrative 
can never possess, and -vhlch In fact, is what Bwat deeply 
enchains the Interest of those who read and tiiose who-thfnk— 
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story of tlie wild grief ancl dauntless courage \vhich Achilles 
displays as he throws himself on the lifeless body of Patro- 
clusy or opposes the united vengeance of the gods^ will per- 
haps own that the feeling of interest in the event itself 
then excited has long since changed into admiration of the 
poet who has so well depicted it ; while the bitter remorse 
of Alexander, at the unfortunate slaughter of Clitus^ his 
conflict almost single-handed within the walls of the Indhin 
fortress^ and the sigh with which he reluctantly yielded hisr 
plans of still farther triumphs to the sullen discontent of his 
soldiers, and again turned his footsteps to the west^ are still 
impressed vividly on his mind as authentic and actual in- 
stances of affection, heroism, and ambition. The tear dropped 
for the sufferings of Antigone, Cordelia, and Clarissa, is 
rapidly dried up, and we are almost ashamed of the tribute 
we have paid to the power of an author, and not to suffering 
virtue itself ; but the sorrows which arise from the real woes 
that life every day offers to our view, leave a deep and lasting 
impression on the heart, and sensibly affect, and even change 
the current of existence. Without entering however minutely 
into the discussion of a subject, which although interesting in 
itself is somewhat foreign to our present objects, these obser- 
vations may lead the reader to reflect on the peculiar gratifi- 
cation that is derived from the study of works that delineate 
the actions and events of human life, especially such as have 
their foundation in truth, and such as are in all respects 
authentic. 
When to this is added the circumstance, that those whose lives 
are recorded, are united to us by the ties of affection, blood, 
or common country, our interest is proportionably increased. 
We then look upon their glo^iy and greatness as in some de- 
gree oar own ; we feel it a duty to point out their virtues 

B* 
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and defend their characters from assault, because there ii m 
it were a reflected honour or an implied censure npon oor- 
selvei, arising from those virtues and imputations. Tbejr 
become to ub moreover tests by which we are enabled to 
compare the actions and actors of our own times, and from 
such comparison to form a judgment on men and things, in 
some degree free from the various causes around, wbich 
would be apt to influence iL Tlie great men of a nation are 
.Jike great artists, philosophers, or poets. How much is there 
in the efibrts of genius as. they spring up diulj before us, on 
which our opinions would be incorrectly formed, unless there 
were standards that have stood the test of time, to which we 
may refer them ! If then in works of genius such are care- 
fully preserved, if excellence is discovered or appreciated by 
a comparison with them, is not the task yet more noble to 
preserve the models of patriotism and virtue which have 
adorned our own country, to record even their minutest 
traits, and thus to hand down to posterity such unerring 
tests? Is not the pleasure much higher, to trace resem- 
blances and to draw inferences where the noblest faculties of 
the human race are the objects of research and estimation i 
The practical weight of this arguAent has always been felt. 
The actions of a man are never more firmly fixed than when 
they are supported by the example of illustrious men who 
have preceded him. Demosthenes found no better argument 
to rouse his countryman against the aggressions of FhiUp* 
than to call to his aid the lasting gratitude and glory that had 
been the lot of those, who sacrificed their lives at Marathon 
and Balamis. 

But of all lessons which are thus given to us, those rela- 
tive to political life are the moat valnable. The example of 
a Tirtttona patriot who ha* tahen a great shore in pnblJc 
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affairs, y^ho has passed through an ardaous life ¥^ith the 
acqaisition of fame, and without the loss of reputation, is an 
object vrhich those who regard the welfare of their fellow- 
heingB, should never permit to sink into oblivion or obscu- 
rity. It would be perhaps no very difficult matter to prove 
that the course of poli4|V life which is dictated by disinte- 
restednesS) zeal, integrity, and openness, will be the most 
successfnl both in serving the ends of the individual, and 
promoting the prosperity of a state ; yet such a propositioi» 
finds few believers, and still fewer who are disposed to act 
upon it. The mystery and the intrigue which formerly 
attended most pursuits, still shrouds the system of a politi- 
cian, and he confers a valuable service who lifts the veil by 
the hand of actual experience. Is there any one who believes 
that the happiness of a nation was less increased, the very 
ends of policy less obtained, by the open and honourable 
course which marked the public life of Washington, than 
by schemes deeply laid and craftily developed, after the 
rales of Machiavelli or Walpole ? Yet it is only example, it 
is only a direct absolute knowledge of the fact, which would 
enable us to adopt such a belief, or which could overthrow 
the sophistry that has been thi*own around public actions, 
and so often choked and repressed the seeds of patriotism, 
and manly, honourable policy. 

It is to the credit of America, that the system pursued for 
the most part by her statesmen has been founded on such a 
policy; and this she owes in no small degree to the character 
and conduct of the great men who came into the conduct 
of public affairs, when she first took her station as an inde- 
pendent power among the nations of the world. They had 
DO politics to guide them, but such as they had learned by 
the reflections of their own minds, when turned to the const- 
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deration of the great events in which tliey were auildenly 
called to act They had no ends tt^subiierve but those which 
would promoto the liberty and happiness, and vindicate the 
invaded rights of a country, where their statinn was no 
higher than that of the poorest of their fellow-citizens, and 
where they had to lose and gainngually with all around 
tbem. In such times, and by such men, pure, manly, and 
patriotic principles will bo laid down for the conductof public 
afiairs; to such times and such men therefore wc should 
always revert, and it becomes a deligiitrul and honourable 
task, nay almost a duty, to save whatever wc can from obli- 
vion that relates to them or ttieir actions. Though there 
were undoubtedly others whose course was not less noble, 
and whose actions are not Ichs worthy of imitation and re- 
membrance, yet those who afli:tcd their names to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, seem by that very act to liave marlced 
themselves out as a distinct band, worthy of primary and of 
joint notice. They were destined too, not merely to perform a 
great part in the opening scenes of American history, but to 
receive from the gratitude of their countrymen, and their 
own merits, prominent consideration in future times. They 
were truly our conscript fathers, for at the earlier periods, 
when (he colonies were disjointed, and principles of conduct 
unsettled, they became the ara sociarum, and the templum 
pubtici consilii, and at a later period they have served us as 
guides and counsellors, during the operation of tliose events 
which were happily brought about by tlieir energy and wis- 
dom. To collect tiierefore all that we ean with regard to 
them, is not merely an office of affection or gratitude, but we 
may consider it an important political duty, devolving npon 
us who have yet the means of performing it 
It is 01 to be reeretted. ai it is so sincerely by those 
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wbo have compiled tbese volaraes^ that the task cannot be 
performed with all the correctness and fulness which are dae 
to names so illustriouSf and events so important^ yet perhaps 
the labour and difficulty of collecting and embodying such a 
mass of facts will be appreciated by the reader^ and he will 
acknowledge that something has been done, that may prove 
useful to subsequent historians, and afford valuable lessons 
to all future times. Such a work as this is not formed by 
the silent labours of a, studenty who has to compare and 
arrange the testimonies of previous writers, and to turn to 
public libraries and authentic records;. but its materials must 
be procured by patience, by research, and by labour'; family 
reconis are dispersed with the various changes of fortune 
and residence so frequent in our country ; and above all, there 
exists too often a reluctance or negligence in communicating 
those incidents, which can only be preserved in the recollec- 
tions of domestic life, but whicbf when they relate to such 
men, become a fair portion of general history. It is believed 
that all the material facts in these volumes are authentic^ 
certainly every effort has been used to make them so ; public 
documents, where necessary, have been carefully referred to, 
and much, indeed some entire lives, have been derived from 
those private sources, that may be considered as the most 
accurate. Some of the sketches are necessarily less perfect 
than was desirable, and occasional repetitions of historical 
events were not to be avoided. It was proposed indeed to 
offer as a preliminary article, a view of the principal events 
in the colonies which precededg and brought about the Revo- 
lution, but as it seemed to be going too far beyond the 
boundaries of biography, and much relative to such events 
was necessarily detailed in recording the lives of some who 
had been actors in early scenes, it was deemed more con- 
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•ifltoit with the cbaneter of Mm woi4« to raTer its mdm 
to the civil and political histories of America which hRve 
been already published, and to which such facts more pro- 
perly belong. The compilers of tliese volumes claim for 
themselves a less extended sphere, but they do not think it is 
one in which tiiey are of less serrice to the age, and th^ 
scarcely ftel themselves too confident when Ibey state, that 
in no work hitherto presented to their fellow-citizens, is 
there a more various and interesting mass of information, 
pohlic and private, relating to events which form a prominent 
portltm of onr annals, and the distinguished men by whom 
fliose annals are adorned. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



When, in the course of human events, it hecomcs neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political hands which have 
connected them with another, and to assume aaM>ng the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station, to wl]|ph 
the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to tlie opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them tp the separation. 

We hold these truths to he self-evidefrt — that all men are 

created equal ; that they are endowed hy their Creator with 

certain unalicnahle rights ; that amongst these are life, 

liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 

rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 

their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 

whenever any form of government hecomes destructive of 

these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to aholish 

it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation on 

such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as 

to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and hap- 

pinegs. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments 

Jong estahlished should not he changed for light and transient 

causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown, that 

iDankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 

*W», than to right themselves hy abolishing the forms to 
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which they are accustomed. But when a long train of tbuMs 
and usurpations, pursuing Invariably the same object, evinces 
a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
' right, it is their duty, to throw ofT such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security. Such has been 
die patient aulTerance of these colonies ; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. 

The history of the present king of Great Britain ia a his- 
tory of repeated injuries and UBurpations, all having, in 
direct object, the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
wyld. 

Be has refuxed iiis ansent tu laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He lias furbiddon hiu guvcrnurs to pass laws of immediata 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his assent should bo obtained ; and when so suspended, 
he has utterly neglected tu attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
of large districts of people, unless tliose people would relin* 
quish the right of representation in the legislature, a right 
Inestimable to them, and furnudable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purjiosc of fatiguing tliem into compli- 
ance with his measures. 

Be has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with nianly firmness his invasions on the rights of 
the people. 

He refi , f a long time after such dissolutions, to 
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incapable of annihilation^ have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise ; the state remaining in the meaa 
time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without^ and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws jfor naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migrations hither, and raising the cond\jtions of new appro- 
priations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of th^ir 
salaries* 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their 
substance. 

He has kept among us in times of peace standing armies, 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of^ and 
superior to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation, 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these states: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
fcy jory: 
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For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended 
offences; 

For abolishing the free syBtcm of English laws in a neigh- 
bouring province, establisliing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as tu render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the same ab- 
solute rule into these ca^lonics : 

For taking awayi)ur charters, abolishing our most tbId- 
able lawH, and altering fundamentally the forms of our 
governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring tliem- 
aetves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever- 
He Las abdicated government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our sL-as, lavaged our coasts, burnt oar 
towns, and destroyed the lives nf our people. 

He is, at thia lime, transportitif; laii^e armies of foreign 
mercenaries, to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, already be,qun, with circrimstanccs of cruelty and 
perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fcl low-citizens, taken captive on . 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fait 
themselves by their hand.s. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has 

endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 

merciless_ Indian siivages, whose known rule of warfare is an 

undistinguished destruction of all ngcs. sexes, anil conditinns. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for 
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have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be tlie ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of 
attempts by their legislature, to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstances of our emigration and settleipent here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
me have conjured them, by the ties of our common kindred 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably inter- 
rupt our connexions and correspondence. They, too, have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest 6f man- 
kind—enemies in war — in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, tlie representatives of the United States of 
America, in general congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world, for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name, and by authority, of the good people 
of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states; — that tliey are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connexion, between 
thera and the state of Great Britain, is and ought to be, to- 
tally dissolved ; and that, as free independent states, they 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract al- 
liances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things, which independent states may of right do. And, for 
the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
ether, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 
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ed also, a great ascendant in the esteem and affectLons of his 
parishioners. Ho is especially praised for his devotion to 
learning; and the literary institutions of his native state 
have derived several signal benefits from his patronage and 
benefactions. 

In tlie enumeration of liis ancestors, as far back as our 
infonuation extends, his paternal uncle appears to merit the 
most conspicuous and grateful recollection. This gentleman, 
by his industry and a aeries of prosperous enterprises, from 
a condition of fortune extremely humble and obscure became 
the moat eminent merchant of N«w England, and was dis- 
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JoHBT Hancock^ son of a gentleman of the same nana«y 
was bom in the year 1737, in the colony of Massachusetts. 
The habitation .of his father was situated near the present 
village of Quincy, and is now annexed to the estate of John 
Adams, former president of the United States. This same 
village gave birth to his friend and colleague, Samuel Adams ; 
and, besides furnishing two of our chief magistrates, may be 
noted for Uie production of three of the most distinguished 
characteTS of the revolution. 

His grandfather, who resided for half a century in the 
county of Middlesex, and in that part which is since called 
liexington, was a clergyman of good reputation. His father 
was raised to the same profession, and is said to have acquir- 
ed also, a great ascendant in the esteem and affections of his 
parishioners. Ho is especially praised for his devotion to 
learning; and the literary institutions of his native state 
have derived several signal benefits from his patronage and 
benefactions. 

In the enumeration of his ancestors, as far back as our 
information extends, his paternal uncle appears to merit the 
most conspicuous and grateful recollection. This gentleman, 
by his industry and a series of prosperous enterprises, fh)m 
a condition of fortune extremely humble and obscure became 
the moat eminent merchant of Now England, and was dis- 
Voi. I.— A 
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tlapitehed, at the sune time, for man;' patriotic vlrtaea and 
many excellent qualities of intellect He sustfdned some 
of the highest offices in the government of the town ; was 
for many years a member of his majesty's provincial council; 
and what is not a usual attribute of his profession, has trans- 
mitted the honorable fame of promoting the science and lite- 
rature of his country. He studied especially the interests 
of Harvard University, increased its library, founded a pro- 
fessorship; and the name of Hancock, in golden letters, now 
adorns one of the alcoves of that institution, in testinony of 
his liberality. 

Under the care of this uncle, John Hancock, whose father 
bad died during bis infancy, received his enUre education. 
He was graduated at Harvard college in 1754 ; having per- 
formed, we may suppose, the exercises of that institution with 
the usual celerity and success ; though notliing on this sub- 
ject has come to our notice worthy of being commcmovated. 
Youthful indications are no very positive evidence of the force 
of intellectual endowments. Precocity of genius, though 
often a subject of gratulation, is perhaps little more desira- 
ble, than tliat tlie liarvest should yield its fruits in immaturity, 
or that the buds should expand before the season of vegetation. 
It is well known that the imputation of dulness, and even of 
stupidity has been attached, during the rudiments of their 
education, to some of the brightest ornaments of letters, and 
that others, now unknown to science, have been lauded for 
their youthful achievements in the highest strains of admi- 
ration. 

At the conclusion of his collegiate studies, Mr. Hancock 
entered as a clerk in the counting house of his uncle, who 
was then at the height uf his commercial prosperity. In 1760, 
he visited Ei and ; was present at the funeral of George IL 
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retoni to Americft he was invested^ by the deteUse and mnnl- 
flceoce-of his patron, and at the age of twenty-seven yeymiy 
with a fortune which is said to have been more magnificent 
than that of any other individual of his native province. 

From this preliminary notice, we may now pursue him to 
the scenes of public life ; for his ambition was not long con- 
fined to the precincts of the counting house, and his private 
life may be said to have ended with his minority. 

He was first chosen selectman of the town of Boston, an 
office which he held many years; and was elected, in 1766, 
with James Otis, Samuel Adams, and Thomas Gushing, a 
representative to the general assembly of the province. 

Hia introduction to public notice was favoured, with great 
interest, by his colleague Mr. Adams, which may be taken 
as no humble evidence of his competency and merit ; for that 
gentleman is described, not only as a man of acute discrimi- 
nation, but of a chaste and delicate honour, who used not 
willingly the instrumentality of vice, and who was not de- 
ceived by superficial or meretricious pretensions ; and though 
tlie friendship of these men was on some occasions interrupted, 
during tho heat of political discussion or competition of 
public honours, their esteem was coexistent with their lives, 
and their contentions were marked by no injurious or malig- 
nant animosity. 

The remark, therefore, of some of those cotemporary wri- 
ters, who have asserted that Hancock attained his distinction 
in the government, not by personal merit and abilities, but 
by the influence of illustrious patronage, appears to bo enti- 
tled to no credit ; to such slanders tho whole course of his 
life has furnished an ample and honourable refutation. 

As representative of the provincial assembly, his colleagues 
certainly entertained the highest sense both of the excellence 
of his principles and abilities ; for, as it appears from the 
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cxprcBsions, wliich men more promptly resent tliui real 
injuries, tlio parties did not luog abstain from acts of tIbIoico 
and outrage. 

On the evening of the Tiftli of March, 1770, a small party 
of tlio British soldiers parading in King street, were assail- 
ed witli balls o snow and other accidental weapons by a tu< 
multuary assemblage of citizens, who» by order of the com- 
manding ofEccr, were repelled with a discliargo of musketry. 
Upon which occasion several of the crowd were wounded and 
a few were killed. This a&ray, which is usually termed 
" the massacre of Doston," although originating in the pro- 
vocations of the people, wa? regarded as an act of atrocious 
iniquity, whicii required an immediate and signal reveDge* 
The alarm, was spread through tho town by the clamours of 
the inhabitants and tolling of bells, and multitudes, witli 
whatever arms their fury administered, flocked in from all 
sides. But during the confusion and stupefaction occasioned 
by so unusual and saiiguinai'y a spectacle — for this was the 
first effusion of blood since the urigin of tiieir contentions— 
tho offenders were withdrawn; and by thiij interception of 
tlieir rage, by the intervention of individuals of the popular 
party, and by the assurances of tho governor that tho guilty 
would bo arrested for the punishment of tho laws, all further 
acts of violence were prevented. 

An assembly of tlie citizens was convened on tlie succeed- 
ing day, principally by the instigation of Mr. S. Adams, in 
which Mr. Hancock, with some others, was appointed to re- 
quest of the governor, a removal of tho British troops from 
the town. This, tho governor, by interposing the plea of in- 
sufficient authority, endeavoured to evade. A second com- 
mittee was then selected, of which Hancock was chairman, 

10 voted the excuse inadmissible, and in a more spit'ltcd 
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. prominence of Mr. Hancock, during these transactions, af- 
jQirds a su4HlMit evidence of the high estimation in which he 
'^vas, at that period, held by his countrymen. 

The bodies of the slain being, a few days after their de- 
oeaae^ borne to the place of bnrial, were deposited in the same 
t:omb. Their obsequies were consecrated by many melancholy 
c^eremonies, by the tolling of bells in Boston, and in the 
neighbouring towns ; by funeral processions, and by various 
other emblematic demonstrations of mourning which awoke 
the compassion or roused the indignation of the people. From 
a speech of Mr. Hancock, in commemoration of this event, 
:ve shall here offer a few desultory extracts. It was pro- 
nounced during the fiercest rage of the revolutionary conten- 
tion and furnishing an evidence of the spirit and principles of 
tlie orator, as well as of his capacity for eloquence, cannot 
be considered as a digression from the purpose of his bio- 
graphy. 

**I have, from the earliest recollections of youth, rejoiced 
in the felicity of my fellow men ; and have considered it as 
the indispensable duty of every member of society to pro- 
mote as far as in him lies, the general prosperity of his 
species^ but more especially that of the community to which 
he belongs; and also, as a faithful subject of the state, to 
use his endeavours to detect, and defeat whatever traitorous 
plot its enemies may devise for its destruction. 

" Security to the persons and property of the governed, 
is so obviously the design and end of civil government, that 
to attempt a logical demonstration of it would be like burn- 
ing a taper at noon-day, to assist the sun in enlightening the 
ivorld. It cannot be either virtuous or honourable, to attempt 
to support institutions, of which this is not the great and 
principal basis. 
*^ Some boast of being friends to government ; I also am 



a Triend to guvemmont, to a righteous guverMinentf fiiiuuled , 
upon tlio priDclples of reason knd jiutice ; bn^ S^y u* 
pab)icl/ avowing my etamat enmitjr to tyranny ; and here 
Bufler mc to ask what tenderneBs* what regard, have the 
rulers of Qreat Britain manifiuted in their lato transactions* 
for tho security of the persons or property of tho inbaliitantii 
of these colonies? or rather) what have they omitted doing 
to weaken and destroy that securi^? they have nsarped the 
right of ruling ua, in all cases whatever, by arbitrary lav*! 
they have exercised this pretended right by imposing a tax 
upon us without our consent ; and lest we should show % 
reluctance at parting with our property, their fleets aa4 
armies arc sent to enforce their mad and ^rannical pretim- 
iiione. The town of Boflton. ever faithful to the British 
crown, has been invested by a British fleet ; the troops of 
George tho third have crossed tho Atlantic, not to engage an 
enemy, bat to assist a band of traitors in trampling on the 
rights and liberties of his most loyal subjects; those rights 
and liberties, wliich, as a fatlicr, lie ought ever to regard, 
and aa a king, lie is bound, in honour, to defend from viola- 
tions, even at the tiak of iiin own life. 

"Tlieso troops, ujion tlicir first arrival, took possession 
of our aciiate house, pointed tlic-ir cannon against the judg- 
ment hall, and oven continued them there whilst tho supreme 
court of the province was actually sitting to decide upon the 
lives and foi-tuiics of the king's subjects. Our streets nightly 
resounded with the noise of their riot and debauchery ; uur 
iwaceful citizens were hourly exposed to shameful insults, 
and often felt the eflfects of their violence and outrage. But 
this was not all; as though they thought it not enough to 
violate our civil rights, tlioy endeavoured to deprive us of 
the eiuoymciit of our reliKious privileges; to vitiate our 
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Hence, the rude din of arms which broke in upon your solemn 

devotions in your templeSf on that day hallowed by heaven^ 

and set apart by God himself for his peculiar worship. 

Hence^ impious oaths and blasphemies so often tortured your 

imaccastomed ear. Hence, all the arts which idleness and 

luxury could invent were used, to betray our youth of one sex 

Into extravagance and effeminacy, and of the other to infamy 

and ruin ; and have they not succeeded but too well? has not 

a reverence for religion sensibly decayed? have not our in-- 

fants almost learned to lisp curses before they knew their 

horrid import? have notour youth forgotten they were Ame-- 

ricansi and regardless of the admonitions of the wise and 

aged, copied^ with a servile imitation, the frivolity and vices 

of their tyrants? and must I be compelled to acknowledge^ 

that even the noblest, fairest part of all creation have not 

entirely escaped their cursed snares? — or why have I seen 

an honest fattier clothed with shame ; why a virtuous mother 

drowned in tears? 

^^But I forbear, and come reluctant! v to the transactions 
of that dismal night, when in such quick succession we felt 
theexti*emes of grief, astonishment, and rage; when heaven 
in anger, for a dreadful moment suffered hell to take the 
reins ; when Satan, with his chosen band, opened the sluices 
of New England's blood, and sacrilegiously polluted our 
land with the dead bodies of her guiltless sons. 

^Let this sad tale of death never be told without a tear; 
let not the heaving bosom cease to burn with a manly indig- 
nation at the relation of it, through the long tracts of future 
time ; let every parent tell the shameful story to his listening 
children, till tears of pity glisten in their eyes, or boiling 
passion shakes their tendei* frames. 

^<Dark and designing knaves, murderers, parricides! 
how dare you tread upon the earth, which has drunk the 
Vol. I B 
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blood or fliaiiglitcrcd innoccnci) shed hj joar handii ? how 
dara j^flu broiitlie that air wliinli wafted to tlw ear of heaTen* 
the groans nf thoM who fell a MRriSce to your accursed 
ambition ? — but if tlie labnuring rarth doth not expand her 
jaWii; if tlic air ynu brcatho in not commiHitionfd to be the 
mlnlater of death ; yet, bear it, and tremble ! the eye of 
faeaTon penctratcn tlio darkcat chambers of the sonl ; and 
you, though screened from human obBerration, must be 
arraigned, muHt lift your handn, red with the blood of thoM 
vbom death you have jtrocurcd, at the tremendoun bar of 
God. 

"But I gladly quit thin theme of death— I would not dwell 
too long upon the horrid effertii which have already foltowMl 
from quartering regular tnmpfi in thin town ; let our minfor- 
tunea inatrurt pootcrity to guard ngainHt these evila. Stand- 
ing armies are mmetimeii (I would by no means ntty gcnr- 
rally, much lew universally) compoMwl of persons who have 
renderetl themselves unfit to live in civil society; who are 
equally indiflcrent to the glory of a Ueorge or a Ijouis ; who 
for the addition of one penny a day to their wages, would 
desert from the Christian crons, and fight under the crescent 
of tlie Turkish Sultan; from such men as these, what has 
not a state to fear? with such as these usurping Cnsar passed 
the Uubicon ; with such an these he humbled mighty Romf, 
and forced the mistress of tbo world to own a master in a 
traitor. Tlieso are the men whom sceptred robbers now 
employ to frustrate the designs of God, and render vain the 
bountieti which bis gracious hand {murs indiscriminately 
upon bis creutuiTR." 

By the sentiments of this latter paragraph, Hancock gave 
great offence to thcDritisb officers, who went in numbers, 
^' -..«™J!, ,-»- «„ ti.« „i,i a„..ti, rtiriw-t. iTi,iiBt an ora- 
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with tlie design of provoking a riot, for wliick purpose a 
captain of the Royal Welsli fusileers standing for some time 
npon the pulpit stairSf played with a handful of bullets, and 
at length with a vehement and fierce exclamation endea- 
voured to alarm tlie meeting with the cry of fire!— but tlie 
town clerky with a voice which it is said might have rivalled 
the thunder, appeased the tumult ; and the riotous oJB9icers 
being silenced and overawed, the solemnity was concluded 
without the intended molestation. 

The remainder of this discourse comprehends a detail of 
the various acts of injury and oppression sustained for many 
years under the administration of Great Britain, in language 
very honourable to the talents of the orator. 

It is in some parts more declamatory than the usual style 
of the revolution, which was commonly very foreign from 
the noisy eloquence of faction or the glitter of false magnifi- 
cence. It derives, however, an interest, independent of tlu> 
arts of composition, from the occasion upon which it was 
pronounced; by giving a new lustre to the reputation of 
BIr. Hancock, which, at this period, was injuriously di- 
ttinished. 

Conscious of the injurious influence of his popularity upon 
tba designs of the British government, the governor of the 
province had endeavoured, by studied civilities, or by direct 
oferturesy made, it was said, at the instigation of lord North 
the prime minister, to procure his disaffection to the interests 
of the provincial party ; and at length, by the malice of rivals, 
or artifice of the enemy, joined to the natural proneness of 
mankind to credit falsehood, many reports were soon spread 
detrimental to his fame. 

The seductions of the governor, he was said to have re- 
sisted with too little asperity ; to have violated, on some 
occasions^ the non-importation agreement ; and even to have 
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itulicited a contract farnippljing tho British army wttli pro- 
visionB. Those impatHtions won indeed founded upon no 
tnthentic ovidencc, bnt were circulated, for a while, with 
such sedulouH malignity, at a time in whicli partiei were 
loud, cliunorouft and malevolent, no tliat many even of those 
who wciv secure of Iiis princii)lcn, feared, tvotn Buch arts, a 
diminution of his zeal for the interentn of hin party. Uii 
manners also and habits nf life, tliongh exempt fVom all In- 
Holcnco or pride, were ttiouglit to flavour more of tho magni- 
llrcncc of the courtier, than of republican nimplicity; and 
his wealth wun nupposod ton great for popular ]»rodilectioiifl. 
Connected with thene n])poRraiireH, were alRO a Tow political 
occurrences, which had no tendency to cliccit the progresi of 
Rucii Blandcrs. 

The provincial assembly, that it might be more lubserrient 
' tO'ininiHtcrial authority, when remote Tnm the vigilance or 
> commotions of a populous city, had been transferred to Cam- 
bridge. This measure produced a violent altercation with 
the goremor, wlio, after several sesfliona, jicldtnl to the im- 
portunities of the members of returning to Boston, with tlie 
provision that "the right of convening elscwlioro should be 
expressly admitted." Upon this question, Hancock voted 
with the majority and in apposition to his ft-iend and col- 
league, Adams, who strenuously opposed the proposition. 
The latter of tlieso patriots being severe and sarcastic In do- 
Ivate, the former petulant and impatient of contradiction, a 
division of sentiment produced a transient intermission of 
their intercourse and friendsliip, with a tierce and defamatory 
collision amongst their adherents. But to those wlio reside 
in a frc« government it nceil scarcely be observed liow little 
credit on such occasions is diic to tlic malicious recrimina- 
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were in direct oppoisdtion, notwithstanding the conformity of 
their political principles, and their equal devotion to the 
liberties of their country. Mr. Adams was poor, and in his 
dress and manners simple and unadorned. Hancock, on the 
other hand, was numbered with the richest individuals of his 
country. His equipage was magnificent, and such as at pre- 
sent is unknown in America. His apparel was sumptuously 
embroidered with gold, silver and lace, and decked by such 
other ornaments as were fashionable amongst men of fortune 
of that day; he rodtB, especially upon public occasions, with 
six beautiful bays, and with servants in livery. He was 
graceful and prepossessing in manners, and very passionately 
addicted to what are called the elegant pleasures of life, to 
dancing, music, concerts, routs, assemblies, card parties, 
rich wines, social dinners and foBtivities ; all which the stem 
republican virtues of Mr. Adams regarded with indifference, 
if not with contempt 

He had been appointed, at an earlier period of his political 
career, speaker of the provincial assembly, and his election, 
in a written communication from the governor, was disap- 
proved ; he had been chosen in 1767 to the executive council, 
and experienced in that office the same honourable rejection. 
This disapprobation, which had been continued for many 
years, and had become, by repetition, essential to his fame, 
was suddenly suspended, and his nomination to the council 
was approved ; which was regarded as no equivocal evidence 
of the depravation of his principles. To counteract the effect 
of this immunity, and such other invidious civilities of the 
governor, Mr. Hancock refused his seat amongst the coun- 
sellors, and pronounced soon afterwards the oration to which 
we have referred of the fifth of March. A declaration of his 
sentiments, so explicit, furnished him a victorious and honour- 
able vindication, and produced an entire renovation of his 
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popularity; whilst^ on the other hand^ he incurred from 
such measures the more immediate notice and hostilitjr of the 
British goyemm^t. 

fie had hitherto been captwi of the cadet company or guard 
of the governor^ and was now removed from tibat office by ge- 
n&nl Gage; for which the company^ returning the standard 
they had received upon his excellency's accession, disbanded 
themsdves in testimony of their resentment This guard 
was composed of some of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the town of Boston. Their uniform was magni^ntt and 
their dexterity in martial exercises had excited the praises of 
the British army. Hancockf in I767f had been complimented 
with a lieutenancy in this same company by govonor Ber- 
nard ; but declaring his determination to hold no office under 
a man whose vices and principles he considered hostile to the 
liberties of his country, he tore up the commission in tlie 
presence of many citizens ; for which bold act he received the 
severe reprehension and threats of the royal governor. Soon 
after the departure of Bernard, he had been chosen captain, 
with the rank of colonel ; a station which he continued to fill 
with great respectability, until tlie dissolution of the company. 

The last instance, during the British administration, of the 
parade of this guard was at the funeral of the lieutenant go- 
vernor Oliver, under the chief government of general Gage ; 
on which occasion Mr. Samuel Adams, hearing that Han- 
cock designed, with tlie company, to perform the usual mili- 
tary honours to the deceased, who had been one of the most 
obnoxious tories of the whole continent, hastened to dissuade 
him from his purpose. But Hancock, in observing to his 
friend that the honours were designed for the office, and not 
the man, periristed in his resolution. This incident, as it 
shows the independence of tiie character of Mr. Hancock, as 
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well as the propriety of bis principlesi is not anworthy of be- 
ing remarked. 

The battle of Leidngton now announced the commencement 
of the revolotionaiy war. To gain possession of the persons 
of John Hancock and Samuel Adams, who lodged together 
in that viHage, was one of the motives of the expedition which 
led to this memorable conflict ; but the desigpi, though covered 
with great secrecy, was anticipated, and the devoted patriots 
escaped, upon the entrance of their habitation by the British 
troops. Thus, by the felicitous intervention of a moment, 
were rescued perhaps from the executioner, those who were 
to contribute by their virtues to the revolution of empires, 
and to be handed down to posterity amongst tlie benefactors 
of mankind. 

The defeat of the English in this battle was followed by 
the governor's proclamation declaring the province in a state 
of rebellion ; offering, at the same time, pardon to all whose 
penitence should recommend them to this act of grace, with 
the exception of Samuel Adams and John Hancock, whoso 
guilt was deemed too flagitious for impunity. But so signal 
a denunciation, less the effect of good policy than of passion, 
advanced these popular chiefs upon the lists of fame ; they 
were ev&cj where hailed with Increased applauses, and not 
only by their illustrious merits, but by the dangers to which 
they were exposed, were endeared to the affections of their 
countrymen- 
Hancock, in October 1774, was unanimously elected pre- 
sident of the provincial congress oi Massachusetts. In the 
year 1775, he attained the meridian of bis political distinc- 
tion, and the highest honour that the confidence or the esteem 
of his compatriots could at that time bestow upon hint^ being 
made president of the continental congress. By his long 
experience in business, as moderator of twe meetings, presi- 
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(lent uid speako' of the proTinciftI BBaemblica u>d coDTentionsr 
during times of great turbulence and commotion, in bis native 
state, be was eminently qualified, as well as by bis natural 
dignity of manners, to preside in tliis great conncil of the 
nation. ■ 

When the chair of the presidency was offered him, he is 
said to have received the intelligence with embarrassment and 
hesitation ; which the ingenious malice of some of his enemies 
wished to bo ascribed to a sense of inferiority to the station ; 
for there is no honourable sentiment of virtoous action 
amongst men, that is not subject to such malicious interpre- 
tations. Having passed by regular gradation through the 
varions offices of the state, it is, however, not reasonable to 
suppose, that he was terrified on this occasion by precipitate 
elevation ; and being already upon the lists of proscription, 
and living in commerce with dangers, that bis emotions were 
produced by a heartless pusillanimity. Modesty in all men 
lias been esteemed a laudable quality, and being rare in the 
possession of a statesman, is tlic more entitled to admiration 
and applause. Of Washington, it has likcxkUe been remark- 
ed, that in receiving tlio chief command of the army, lie dis- 
covered an extreme embarrassment of feeling ; bat we have 
not heard that this fact has been related in disparagement of 
his merits. 

Many persons were present in this congress of superior age 
to that of Mr. Hancock, and who, at the same time, were 
men of pre-eminent abilities. It was, besides, an occasion 
upon which composure in him who was invested with the 
principal honours bad been little commendable; for rarely, 
in tlie vicissitudes of nations, has it happened that interests 
more sacred have been confided to the infirmity of human 
wisdom. OP a morB imnnftiPT Ktacle been exhibited to 
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Bat tlie operations of corporate assemblies, however glori- 
ous or honourable they maj be, it is rarely permitted to 
adduce in testimony of individual merit ; and, in the present 
instance, Mr. Hancock being excluded from public discus- 
sions, and from the deliberations of committees, by the in- 
junctions of his office of presidency, details are inadmissible 
in the illustration of his character. The common transac- 
tions of this assembly, although referred to the most splendid 
period of his life, must, therefore, be passed without enume- 
ration. 

The Declaration of Independence, though signed by all the 
members of tlie congress, was accompanied in its first publi- 
cation by the signature of Mr. Hancock alone; an accidental 
association, which, although it conferred no special title to 
praise beyond his colleagues, preoccupied the admiration of 
the public, and has contributed, in no small degree, to the 
extension of his fame. 

In October of 1777, having for two years and a half sus- 
tained the duties of the presidency of congress, Mr. Hancock, 
wasted by unremitting application to business, and by the 
severity of the gout, which had rendered his health infirm and 
precarious, resigned his office ; and amidst the felicitations 
of bis countrymen, who vied with each other in demonstra- 
tions of respect, retired to his native province. 

A convention, about this time, was appointed to frame a 
constitution for the state of Massachusetts, to which be was 
elected, and with his usual diligence and fidelity he assisted 
in their deliberations. On all occasions, he had favoured 
republican institutions ; and, on the present, contended for 
the limitation of the executive authority. 

He was elected, in 1780, governor of the commonwealth; 
the first who was appointed under the sanction of the new 
constitution, and derived his power from the suffrages of tlie 
Vol. I.— C 
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peo^e. He was annvaAly continiied in that oSce until tlie 
year ITiS, when he resigned ; and, after an iotermisuon of 
two jeara, during which he had been sncceeded hj Mr. 
Bowdoin, was reelected, and remained in the chair until the 
close of hifl life. 

Hancock had been involred, during tlie earl; period of his 
career, in the perpetual turbulence of the revolution; nor 
was he permitted, in the conclusion of it, to enjoy the blan- 
dishments of tranquillity. The accumulation of debts during 
the war, and the necessity of a cumbrous imposition of taxes 
for their diminution, added to the usual depraration of 
morals or disqualification fur ciril occupations, consequent to 
a long suspension of tlie arts of industry, bad filled the com- 
munity with various griefs and necessities ; and bad diBiised 
in the country a spirit of insubordination, which threatened 
fbr a while the subversion of all order and government. 

Associations were first formed amongst the most seditious, 
to solicit a redress of grievances ; a measure which tliey 
sanctioned under tbe example of the late revolution ; in which, 
bewailing the public distress with bitter and pathetic lamenta- 
tions, or urging their pretensions with sjtecious and patriotic 
expressions, the ordinary rhetoric of rebellion, tlie imprudent 
and restless citizens were soon allured to their standard ; 
became the proselytes of their schemes and the associates of 
their crimes ; for the mass of mankind are usually governed 
by names, and too often sacrifice, with heedless improvidence, 
both tlieir honesty and felicity to the modulation of agreea- 
ble sounds. 

The force of this faction, in New England, was estimated 
at twelve thousand i>ersons. The majority of the people 
were, especially in Massachusetts, indisposed to the gorem- 
w^^w,i' ««.i >..».. ri-t — 1 ■ ,1 — jj,^ jjg total subvert 
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sanctuary of the legislatare, demanded an abolition of debts 
and taxesy and an equal distribution of property ; which they 
considered as a just reward of the toils they had encountered 
in the late war; and by their inflammatory and seditioua- 
harangues the whole state was at last embroiled in dis(Hrder 
and insurrection. 

The colonies being erected into disconnected republics, ot 
which the institutions were yet recent and unconfirmed^ op- 
posed a feeble barrier to the impetuosity of the torrent. The 
Irst outrages were exercised against the officers of justice^ 
who by acts of violence, were restrained from the adminis^ 
tratlon of their duties ; and depredations were often made 
upon the property of individuals. The governor, and the ge* 
neral assembly, having used many efforts of conciliation, by 
temporising expedients, which never fail to increase the 
insolence of a riotous multitude, finally employed against- 
them four thousand of the militia ; and the insurgents being 
destitute of a head to direct their operations, after a resistance 
altogether inadequate to the apprehensions they had excited, 
a few only being killed or wounded, and many made prison- 
ers, were immediately dispersed. They maintained, never- 
theless, a dangerous predominance in the state, and riot and 
disorder still subsisted until the year 1787, when, by the 
agency of Mr. Hancock, at that time governor, they were 
inally repressed. The principals, to the number of fonrteen, 
having surrendered, were condemned by the supreme court to 
sufier capitally for their treason ; but were released by the 
pardon of the governor. This act of clemenry was attri- 
buted, by some of the more rigid republicans of those times, to 
a want of energy, nor did it pass without severe animadver- 
sion. 

At this period of factious disorder, and especially during 
bis competition for the office of governor, Hancock was as- 
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niled with great virulence and malice by antagonlsti who 
were neither impotent in genius nor incoMidorable in num- 
bers. Obloquy is sa usual an attendant on human eleva- 
tion, amidst the various and conflicting passions of republi- 
can communities, that to expect exemption from it would 
discover ind««d little depth of understanding, and a very li- 
mited experience of human nature ; and to ask why Hancock 
sofltained these frequent persecutions in return for his emi- 
nent services, would he a vain disquisition. It is to aaki 
why, in all ages, those who have been most entitled to the 
veneration of the world, have been persecuted wiUi tlie most 
unrelenting malevolence ? why Aristides languished in exilCf 
or Miltiades perished in a dungeon I 

But the repression of disorder and faction in the state, to- 
wards the conclusion of his life, and the salutary diligence of 
his administration, appeased almost entirely the resentments 
and animosities which party had excited against him. 

Ills agency in promoting tlie adoption of the federal con- 
stitution is mentioned amongst the objects which most recom- 
mended him to esteem amongst liis c<itempoi-aries, and which 
enUtle him to the regards of posterity. 

An opposition to this system of government existed in 
many parts of the continent, and, in MasHarhusctis, the ma- 
jority of the convention were sujiposcd to disapprove it Of 
this assembly, Hancock, who was believed to be averse to 
the confederation, had been elected president hut by sick- 
ness was detained from their deliberations until the last 
week of ttie session. He then appeared and voted in its 
favour; and to his diligence in removing, by appropriate 
amendments, the apprehensions and objections of many in 
the opposition, added to his address and authority upon 
tliis occasion, Is principally ascribed the adoption of tlio con- 
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could we desire to complete the monament of his fame, than 
hj recording his instrumentality in the promotion of a mca« 
sare so indispensable to the glory and prosperity of his coun- 
trj. 

He did not, however, in favonring a confederate republic, 
Tindicate with less scrupulous vigilance the dignity of the in- 
dividual states* In a suit commenced against Massachusetts, 
by the court of the United States, in which he was summoned 
upon a writ, as governor, to answer tlie prosecution, he re- 
sisted the process, and maintained inviolate the sovereignty 
of the commonwealth. A recurrence of a similar collision 
of authority was, in consequence of this opposition, prevented 
liy an amendment of the federal constitution. 

This incident is enumerated amongst the latest events of 
Lis administration and of his life. He died suddenly, on the 
eighth of October, 1793, and in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
During several days, his body lay in state at his dwelling, 
where great multitudes thronged to pay the last oflSces of 
their grief and affection. His obsequies were attended with 
great pomp and solemnity, and amidst the teal's of his coun- 
trymen he was committed to the dust. 

He had married, about twenty years before his death, 
Miss Quincy, daughter of an eminent magistrate of Boston, 
and one of the most ancient and distinguished families of 
New England. By this connexion he acquired additional 
influence and zeal in the service of his country. No children 
were left to inherit his fortune or perpetuate his name ; his 
only son having died during his infancy. 

Having now related the principal events of the life of Mr. 
Hancock, it may be permitted to add something more par- 
ticular of his person and character. In stature lie was above 
the middle size, of excellent proportion of limbs, of extreme 
benignity of countenance ; possessing a flexible aud harmo- 
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nious voic^ a muljr and dignified aspect. By the ioipnnre- 
meat of these natmral qaalities from obeenration and exten- 
sire iatercoarM with the world, he had aoqaired a pleating 
elocution with the most graceful and conciliating mannere. 

Of hie talente it ie a itifllcient evidence^ that^ in the rarioae 
etatione to which hie brtane had ekrated him in tie repuUiCy 
he acquitted hineelf with an iHMMmrable distinction* HIa 
communications to the general assembly, and his correspon- 
dence as president of congress, appear ,to na tifles of no 
ordinary commendation* 

From the progress of society in America, doring the ago 
in which he lived, when two and a half millions of inhabitants 
were dispersed ortr a vast territory, and eiq;aged in laborious 
occupations, it may be reasonably inferred, that there existed 
no very general ambition for letters ; and that those arts, 
which are co-ordinate with a luxurious and crowded popula- 
tion, in the bustle of more profitable devotions, were neglect- 
ed ; but, 7rom the connexion which Mr. Hancock^s fortune, 
business, and travels into Europe had given him with the 
world, he had acquired a pretty extensive knowledge of 
human nature ; and, from the discu.ssions of politics in which 
he was perpetually involved, had enriched his understanding 
with, perhaps, not less various and useful acquisitions, than 
are usually attained in the shade of literary and academical 
retirement 

As an orator, Mr. Hancock spoke without elaboration or 
pretension, but agreeably on all subjects. His harangpies 
exhibit no common comprehension of things or powers of 
language, and were especially well suited to the dispositions 
of the times in which he lived. 

He possessed, either from the dispositions of nature or 
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vanitieflof our nature are usually ppedominant, thatpoBsessing 
a soperflfUHjr of wealth, and beings &t the same time, exempt 
finrat parental authority^ he betook himself to honourable and 
laborious pursuits, rather thui to indulgence or dissipation ; 
and that he did not grow arrogant or insolent, from the su- 
periority of his advantagesy entitles him also to no small 
degree of praise. In those countries in which titles or pedi- 
gree preoccupy the honours «f the state, money is divested 
of a portion of its power over the mind ; but, in republics, 
where it bestows an unrivalled pre-eminence, many excdlent 
and great qualities of the heart are essential to counteract 
its mal^naat influence. 

Of 0» munificence and generosity of his character ttie 
examples are various; though not without the imputations 
and cavils to which all human perfections are subject, from 
the interpretations of ignorance or malevolence. By his 
enemies it was remarked^ not unfrequently, that his acts of 
liberality, his colloquial accomplishments, and other faculties 
of persuasion, were exerted wholly in the acquisition of popu- 
larity. That he courted this capricious divinity with too 
great devotion, may perhaps be allowed ; that he did it with 
success, admits of no doubt, for he is remembered as the most 
popular individual of Massachusetts, of his own or any other 
time. But the ieaire of popularity is often the impulse of a 
generous spirit, the sprfng of noble actions ; and that of Mr. 
Hancock, we have seen, was supported by no meretricious 
devices, no arts of a demagogue, no obliquity of morals, and 
no prostration of dignity or honour. 

Of this element of his character, as it constitutes one of 
the most commendable virtues of tlie human heart, a few 
examples may be permitted in illustration. 

Previous to the demise of his paternal uncle, whom we have 
thready mentioned as his patron and benefitctor, the hall of 
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t|ie univonlty had been destroyed by in. The deceased, it 
was said, had expressed tlic intentinn of learing flre-hnndred 
pounds for tlio reparation of its library. No such appropria- 
tion was, liowcver, mailo by his will ; yet tiie sum wu piUd, 
without liesitation, by Mr. Hancoclc, his heir. 

The salary allowed by the constitution to the chief magis- 
trate of the commonwealth of Massachusetts had occupied, 
for several years, tlio debates of the legislature. By many 
it was declared to bo exorbitant, and was enumerated amongst 
the grievances tliat liod occasioned riot and insurrection in 
the state. An act for itt reduction from eleren to eight hun- 
dred poundn had passed both bouses of the legislature, bat 
was negatived by the governor; and the subject brtng re- 
sumed, under the ailministration of Mr. Hancoclc, he inter- 
cepted all farther discua»ioii of it, by a voluntary remission 
of the sum. 

In 1779, it was proposed by tlio American officers, who 
carried on the sicgo of BoHtun, in order to procure the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy, to bombard or destroy the town. The 
entire wcaltii of Mr. Ilancock wait exposed, by t)ie execution 
of tliis enterprise, to ruin ; but whilst ho felt for tlio sufTerings 
of others with u very generous companiilon, ho retjuired that 
no regard to his personal advantages should obstruct the 
operations of tlic army. His private fortune, ho observed, 
should, on no occasion, oppose an obttaclo to the interests of 
his country. 

An entcrpriMo was undertaken in 1778, in co-operation 
with the licet of tlio French admiral D'Efftalng, against Now- 
port, in llhode Idland, by a detachment from tlio regular 
army under Wanhington, and seven thoUHand of the militia 
of New England, which excited in tlio wliolo continent the 
•""-* "-*-"- "* - ■ '•- On the arrival iiF tln'Si 
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the OMst D'Efltfling, i*egardleas of his obligalioiift ^ith thel 
American troops^ instead of 8U(>poiKing^ assisting and defend- 
ing ikemf and soiicitofis Only for his own glory, hastened to 
the parsuit of the enemy, and exposed the army of his allied 
to all the calamities of a fatal defeat In consequence of this 
raancftu vre, the Americans were left in the midst of innumera- 
hie difficolties and danger, to make good their retreat ^ which 
they adiieved, howerer, without the loss of artillefy or 
baggage ; and the fleet, arrived at the same titee in the har- 
boory shattered by a furious storm. 

Under these circumstances the French we^e received in 
Boston with sullen displeasure, and in many instances with 
feriings of irritation, which had, no doubt, produced violent 
conaeqaencfs, had not the evil been counteracted by the ad- 
dress and Itbend hospitality of Mr. Hancock. His house, 
which was elegant and spacious* was thrown open, with every 
species of splendid 'entertainment, to the French admiral and 
all his ofltcers ; from thirty to forty of whom dined every 
day at his table. In addition to wbich, he gave, at bis own 
expense, a grand public ball at Concert Hall, attended by 
the count and his officers, with the principal ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the town. Thus harmony was restored, a friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants was re-established, and the 
dispute terminated in a reciprocation of esteem and respect. 

These are but a few of the many particulars we might 
ennmerate, did the subject require a further illustration of 
Mr. Hancock's active and disinterested generosity, for there 
are, indeed, few persons either of ancient or modem times, 
whose biography would fiirnish more frequent and worthy 
examples. Charity was the common business of his life. 
Hundreds of families, from his private benevolence, received 
their daily bread ; and there is, perhaps, no individual men- 
Voi. I.— D 
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tiODed in history, who liai expended a more unido forUuie in 
promoting the liberties of his country. 

It is said he was vwy passionately devoted to social amuse- 
ments. His habitation was every day crowded with guests, 
either of citizens or strangers^ who were allored by the 
splendour of liis hospitality ; whom he entertaiued, however, 
vith no riotous dissipation, but with a becoming elegance and 
propriety; nor is he to ho censured, if offering to his conn- 
trymen no example of insolence, or iililieral debauch ; if using 
the beneRcence of fortune, he sometimes relieved the auste- 
rities of occupation by the pleasures of a generous festivity- 
Be encountered, in the promotion of honest enterprises, many 
kbonrs and dangers ; and has left upon the records of hla 
country, a testimony which the malevolence of time cannot 
desti*oy, that no seductions of pleasure, that not even the 
decrepitude of disease withheld him from the service of tbO' 
republic. 

His exertions were em ployed, it should also be remembered, 
not only without intermission, but from the minutest to the 
moat exalted duties of a statesman ; from the bumble debates 
of a town meeting, to the deliberations of a senate. And to 
have retained, fur tlie most part, with a franit and generous 
disposition, with a familiarity of intercourse and continual 
exhibition, the evanescent affections of the multitude; and 
this, too, amidst the factious passions of a revolution, implies 
no ordinary dexterity and address. For what is there in 
moral or physical excellence that does not lose, by frequency, 
the admiration of mortals ? — Genius is divested of her sub- 
limity, Wit of hor ornaments, and even Virtue is disrobed 
of her majesty by exposure to the capricious observation of 
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With the naiiMs of Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin, 
stands inseparably united that of Adams ; and they form to- 
gether tte brightest constellation which illumines the revo- 
lutionary annals of our country. It was the last, however, 
alone^ which was borne by two individuals, each perhaps 
equally conspicuous and equally serviceable in the causey 
thongh differing much in their course of life, their opinions 
and their dispositions. 

Samitel Adams, whoso name as a delegate from Massa- 
chusetts, immediately follows that of Hancock on the Decla- 
ration of Independence, was, without doubt, one of the most 
remaiiuible among those men, whose lives we are recording, 
and we shall scarcely find a great event in the history of the 
revolution with which he was not in some way connected* 
He was bom at Quincy, near Boston, on the twenty-second 
of September, 17^2, and was descended from a family of 
much respectability that had settled in New England, at a 
very early period. His father was for many years a repre- 
sentative for the town of Boston, in the colonial house of 
assembly, to which ho was annually elected till his death. 
He was long a justice of the peace and a selectman of the 
town ; possessing considerable wealth, and much respected 
and esteemed. 
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SbbkI Adsas uqurad Us prrpttntary kaewlei g B at the 
vdl ksoww lotm gnaaar school oT Mr. Lorril, wtate he 
was RBirkahlj atteetiTe to his stodie^ His coodect was 
aiaibr while at coll«gv ; daring the whole trrm ho hail to 
^•7 hot oac fine, and that for not attending laonilBg pmjcra, 
ia oomeqaence ot bariag overalrpt bimself. Bj a doae aad 
■teadj' cppUcatkm, he acquired much classical aod acimtiOc 
knowledge. 

At an early age, he was admitted a student at Harrard 
Vmwenitj, and in 1740, and 1 743, the respectiTe degi m of 
bachelor and master uf arts were conferred apoa hiai' On 
the latter occasion, he proposed the followiag ^Matiaa Ear 
ducussioBt " whether it be lawful to resist the saptcae aa^ ■ 
tntat if the commoDwealth canont be otherwise preserredf 
He maintained the affirmative of the propositioo, and thus 
erinced, at this early period of life, his attachment t* the 
liberties of the people. While he was & student, bis fiUhar 
allowed him a regular and fixed stipend. Of this, he saved 
a sufficient sum, to publish, at his own expense a pai^le^ 
called *' Englishmen's Rights," 

His Esther intended him for the bar, but this determiaatioii, 
at the solicitation of faia mother, was altered, and he was 
placed as an apprentice with Thomas Gushing, an eminent 
merchant. For this occupation lie was ill adapted, and it 
raceived but a small share of bis attention. The study of 
politics was his chief delight^ and about this time he 
farmed a club, each member of which agreed to furnish a 
political essay for a newspaper called the Independent Adver- 
tiser. These essays brought the writers Into notice, who wen 
cidled, in derision, "the whipping post club." 

His limited knowledge of commerce rendered him incom- 
peteat to support himself by that pursuit. His father, how- 
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moBCMl InisinesB* He had not been long in trade when he 
lent one of his countrymen a large sum of money. Tins 
persoDf soon after^ met with heavy calamities, which ho re- 
presented to Mr* Adams, who never demanded the amount, 
although it was nearly half the value of his original stock. 
This and other losses soon consumed all he had. 

At the ago of twenty-five, his father died, and as he was 
the eldest son, the care of the family and management of tlie 
estate devolved upon him. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance, however, he still was 
■nable to resist the strong inclination for political affairs, 
which he had felt from his eariiest youth ; and instead of 
devoting himself to his business, occupied mucli of his time 
both in conversation and writing, on the political concerns 
of the day. He was strongly opposed to governor Shirley, 
because he thought the union of so much civil and military 
power in one man, dangerous to the liberties of the province, 
but he was the friend of his successor Pownall, who assumed 
the popular side. 

In 176S, the Massachusetts agent in London transmitted 
intelligence, that it was contemplated by the ministry, to 
^* tax the colonies for the purpose of raising a revenue, which 
was to be placed at the disposal of the crown/' This was 
soon made publicly known, and produced great excitement. 
It was expected, that governor Bernard would immediately 
call the Massachusetts house of assembly together, on the 
reception of this interesting intelligence, and that such in- 
structions would be sent to the agent, as might have a ten- 
dency to prevent the contemplated proceedings; but, to 
the surprise of the public, it was not summoned till the 
latter end of the year, and no particular notice was taken 
of the subject. It thus remained till the next election of 
members to the Massachusetts assembly, in May, 1764. It 
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was then castomary for the poople to give written iiwtnictioiw, 
when they elected 'their representatives, in which they ex- 
prcflsed their views and opinions of public affairs ; and for 
this purpose committees were chosen. On this occasion, Mr. 
Adams was one of the five, who were selected bj the peopk 
of Boston. The instructions were written by him, and flu 
manuscript in hia own hand-writing is still presenred. Bis 
draaght was reported, accepted by the town, and at that time 
published in the Boston Gazette ; and, what is the most ma* 
terial foct, it was the first public document which denied the 
supremacy of the British porliammtt and their right to tax 
the colonists without theirown consent ; and which cootaioed 
a direct suggestion of the necessity of a united efihrt on the 
part of all the provinces. 

After alluding to the evils already produced, by the laws 
which had actually passed, Mr. Adams adda, on behalf of the 
citizens of Boston, " but our greatest apprehension is, that 
these proceedings may be preparatory to new taxes : for, if 
our trade may be taxed, why not our lands ? Why not the 
produce of our lands, and every thing we possess or use ? 
This, wo conceive, annihilates our charter-rights to govern 
and tax ourselves. It striken at our British privileges; 
which, as we have never forfeited, we hold in common with 
our fellow subjects, who are natives of Britain. If taxes 
are Ifud upon us, in any shape, without our having a legal 
representation where they are laid, we are reduced from the 
character of free subjects to the state of tributary slaves. 
We, therefore, earnestly recommend it to yon to use your 
utmost endeavours to obtain, from the general court, all ne- 
cessary advice and instruction, to our agent, at this most 
critical juncture. * • • * We also desire you to use your 
endeavours that the other colunies, having the same interests 
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vince ; that hj united applicatioii of all who are aggrieved^ 
all may obtain redress.'^ 

In the year 1764^ there was a private political club in Boston^ 
in which decisive measures were originated, that gave a secret 
spring and impulse to the motions of the public body. Mr. 
Adams was one of tlie patriotic conclave. It was the deter^ 
mination of this little body to exercise all their influence in 
resisting every infringement of the rights of the colonies, 
and the stamp act was so flagrant a violation of them, that 
to suflfor it quietly to be carried into effect, would establish a 
precedent, and encourage further proceedings of a similar 
nature. Mr. Adams was not averse to the manner in which 
the people evinced their determinate opposition, by destroy- 
ing the stamped papers and office in Boston ; but he highly 
disapproved the riots and disorders which followed, and per- 
sonally aided the civil power to put a stop to them. 

Indeed, even at this early period, so entirely had he become 
a public man, and discovered such a zealous, watchful and 
unyielding regard for popular rights, that he excited the 
general attention of the patriotic party. He became a con- 
spicuous [favourite of the people, and the leader in all the 
popular proceedings of the day ; and as a further proof of 
their confidence, he was elected, in the year 1765, a repre- 
sentative of the town of Boston, in the general court or house 
of assembly of Massachusetts. From that period, throughout 
the whole revolutionary struggle, he was one of the most 
unwearied, efficient and disinterested supporters of American 
rights and independence. 

Nor was it in his legislative capacity alone that he showed 
himself to be so. He wrote a number of able essays on the 
subject of the disputes between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, and he suggested several, plans for more effectually 
opposing her arbitrary designs. To him is the nation in- 
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dditrd for the idea of asscMbUng the flrat congren at New 
York,wliicU led, ten years after, to the continantal congress, 
and finally ta the union and confederation of the provinces. 
And to him also is to be attribated the design of the non-lm- 
jiortation syatcni, which he persuaded nearly all the mer- 
chants in tlic colony to adopt and adhere tu. 

Ab a delegate he became conspicuous rery soon after Ms 
admission into the honse, and as it was then the practice te 
chaose the clerk from among the membcni, he was early 
honoured with the election to that office. He obtained the 
same kind of influence, and exercised the same isdebtigable 
activity in the affairs of the legislature, that he did in those 
of tilfl town. He was upon every committee, liid a haod 
iu writing or revising every report^ a sham in the manage- 
ment of every political meeting, private or public, and a 
voice in all the measures that were proposed, to countenct 
the tyrannical plans of the administration. The people 
soon found liim to be one of the steadiest of their sup- 
porters, and the government was convinced Uiat be was 
one of the most inveterate of their opponents. 

When his character was known in England, and it was 
also understood that he was poor, the partisans of the mi- 
aistry, who felt annoyed by the "disturbances in America,*' 
resorted to the usual practice when the clamorous grow 
too troublesome, and proposed that he should be quieted 
by a participation in some of the good tilings they were 
enjoying. Governor Hutchinson, in answering the inquiry 
of a friend, why ho was not silenced in this manner, wrote 
with an expression of impatient vexation — "Such is the 
obstinacy and inflexible dispositioD of tlifl man, that he never 
can be conciliated by any office or gift whatever." This 

infnnn inn vna mn^ivi-A mith a liiriJcTOUS tiud of ililTcdulit) 
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aitioiiy with those that personal and daily experience pre** 
sented in the politicians around them. 

It is reported, however, and generally believed, that the 
proposal was actually made to Mr. Adams; that it was 
made after the dissolution of the general assembly of 1769, 
soon after its first session ; and that, in consequence of this 
last circumstance, he was deprived of a stipend allowed to 
him by the representatives, as the clerk of the house, which^ 
though small, was still a great part of his support But 
yet, in this critical condition, he reprobated the oflfer, choos- 
ing ratlier to subsist by individual, or common beneficence, 
or even perish, than sacrifice the cause of truth, and betray 
the liberty of the people. Such a circumstance as this 
should have caused the administration to examine more 
accurately into tlie actual condition of the colonics. When 
80 many leading individuals in this country were not to be 
condliated by the favours of government, when^ contrary to 
the natural temper of mankind, they spurned at places and 
pensions, and withstood the allurements of fortune and power; 
it was an indication too strong to be neglected, of some deep 
and powerful cause for the dissatisfaction that prevailed. It 
is a portentous symptom in affairs, when men of strong 
character forego the common views of ambition, and disre- 
gard the acquisition of wealth, which in ordinary times is as 
salutary to society in its general tendency, as it is advanta- 
geous to the individual. When tliis state of things first 
occurred in the colonies, it should have received, on the 
part of England, the most cautious treatment, and prompt 
alleviation: the existence of such enthusiasm is replete with 
danger to the ruling power, and wherever it is not efiectually 
relieved, will bring about, as it did in America, the crisis of 
a revolution. 

Vol. L— E 
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In tbe rear 1770, tlie recling<i of fhe ix-nple vrre arooMd 
by fti) event which will erer remain prominent in fhe annals 
of the revolution, aa the first instance of bloodnhed that 
occurred between the British troops and the colonists. In 
the life of Mr. Hancock, we have alreadjr alluiled to 1^ and 
related the zealous part he took in the subsequent proceed- 
inga of tbe indignant and outraged community. The parti- 
cipation of Mr. Adams in them was equally, perhqts still 
nore active; and in order at once to appreciate the caasea 
of bis excitement and the propriety and justice of the sabse* 
quent measures lie proposed, it may be expedient tn describo 
somewhat more at lai^e, the circumstances oat of which 
they immediately arose. A large body of soldiers bad been 
for some time quartered In Boston, and many quarrels bad 
occurred between them and the inhabitants. It is tne, the 
minds of the people were greatly irritated, and that some 
individuals were abusive in their language towards the mili- 
tary. But ulienevei* cxnmination was carefully made, it 
appeared, that the soldiera were tJie first to aasaalt, to 
threaten, and to apply contemptuous epithets to the inha- 
bitants. It might have been prudent and wise in the people, 
to have borne these tannts and titis insolence, with more 
patience; ^raiting for relief, until an act of the British go- 
vernment had ordered the troops from the t«^n. They bad 
the spirit and the courage, however, defenceless as they were, 
to return the insolent language of the soldiers; and when 
tlireatened and attacked, to stand in their own defence: and, 
in the several rencounters which took place, were able to 
repel their assulants. On the twenty-second of February, a 
few boys appeared in one of the streets, bearing some coarse 
paper paintings, with the figures of tho importers of British 
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pocted of attempts to evade the laws. He endeavoured to prevail 
with a countryman, then passing, to destroy the pageantry. 
But the man declined ; and he attempted himself to mutilate 
and deface them. Tliis occasioned a collection of people, who 
were in the vicinity of the spot The informer was very 
abusive in his language, and charged some of the citizens 
who had assembled, with peijury, and threatened to prosecute 
them* But they seem to have considered him too insignifi- 
cant to be noticed* The boys, however, who were quite 
young, and who had brought the pictures into the street, 
followed the man to his house, and gave him some oppro- 
brious and reproachful language, which were the only means 
of redress in their power, for his attack. The moment he 
entered his dwelling, he seized a gun: tliis rather irritated 
than terrified the lads, and they began to pelt the house with 
snow balls and stones. Ho fired from one of the windows, 
and killed a boy of eleven years of age. A great excitement 
was produced among the people, by this unnecessary and 
most wanton conduct. The funeral of the lad was attended 
by an immense concourse of the inhabitants ; and he was 
considered a martyr in the cause (»f liberty. 

The soldiers, when lliey left their barracks and strolled 
about the town, frequently carried large clubs, for the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of assaulting the people, though with a pre- 
tence for their own safety. The citizens were not so impru* 
dent or foolish, as to make an attack upon the troops, even 
when few in numbers, or at a distance fram their quarters: 
for tbey knew tliat vengeance would have been executed upon 
them. On the second of March, two of them rudely insulted 
and assaulted a workman at a rope walk, not far from their 
barracks : being bravely resisted and beaten off, they soon 
made another attack, in greater numbers, probably ten or 
twelve. They were again overpowered by the ^leuple at the 
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rope valk: und a tliird time cauMt with about filfy of their 
fellowB« to renew the assault. But thoy were itill van- 
quished, and received some woDtids and bruines in the alfruj, 
which they liai) thus wantanly prov<i)(ed. They appeared 
yet again with lai-gc recruitn, and threatened vengeance on 
the dercncelcfls workmen. But the owneri or the conductor 
of the rope walk, met them, and prevailed on them to retire, 
without making tlie meditated assault. Ferfaaps, the more 
discreet among them were satisfied of the impropriety of 
their conduct, or were fearful of the ronsefiuenees of another 
attack. On the third in the aftemonn, several of the soldieni, 
armed with large clubs, went again tn the rope walk ; and 
after much insolent and threatening language, struck mmo 
of the workmen. 

In consequence of thcic various quarrels, and of the vio- 
lent threats of the »oldir>ni, that they would be avenged, 
when, in truth, they had been the rude aggressors, the minds 
of the citizens became greatly alanncil: and on the fifth, 
BO apprehensive were many, of the threatened attack from 
tlie military, that in some infttances they rMjiiired their chil- 
dren and the female part of their fami)ies tn remain at home 
during the evening. In the early part nf it, Keveral noldiers 
were seen parading the streets in different part>) of the town 
armed with heavy clubs, seeking, undoubtedly, ri>r an oppor- 
tunity to assault, if not tn munler, the peareatde inhabitantn. 
Two persons, passing in the vicinity nf the barracks, were 
attacked and beaten, without ofTcring any ])r»vncalion ; but 
being thus violently aHsailed, they stood on their defence, and 
gave the soldiers some blows in return. Three of tlie citi- 
zens, coming from the snuth part of the town, were also met 
by a number of snldicra, and rudely stopped in their walk, 
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being strack by the citizens whom they attacked, fled to the 
bairacks ; but soon again» with many others, sallied forth 
into the streets, armed with swords and cutlasses, and utter- 
ing threats of vengeance and death ; pretending that their 
comrades had been first assaulted, when, in truth, the seve- 
ral attacks were first made by them on the defenceless citi- 
zens. Thus enraged and thirsting for blood, they roamed 
about until they reached the street in the centre of the town, 
where the custom house was situated, guarded by a centinel, 
and on the south side of which, near the state house, a mili- 
tiry guard was stationed, under command of captain Pres- 
tmi. Here, and on their way, they met different small par- 
ties of the inhabitants, who, alarmed by previous threats, and 
by the tumults of the evening, were abroad, to witness, as 
was natural, the transactions of which many were apprehen- 
sive ; or to prevent, if possible, the excesses of an unfeeling 
soldiery. These also were assaulted, and some of them were 
too brave and fearless to be attacked without making resist- 
ance for self-preservation. 

These events increased the alarm and apprehensions of the 
citizens, in this part of the town ; a bell near the head of the 
street was rung, and many thereupon collected at this place. 
Nor was it strange, that some of them were so irritated as 
to be eager for an attack upon the sentinel ; the party of 
scddiers before mentioned having returned to the barracks. 
Many of them moved down the street, on the north side, as 
far as the spot where he was posted. He was accosted with 
abusive and insolent epithets, and pelted, by some of the 
young and imprudent persons present, with snow balls. And 
if it were proper to separate this particular afiair from the 
assaults which had been already made by the soldiers, as 
above related, it must be admitted as probable, that the first 
attack, though without design to perpetrate any deadly act, 
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wan fnini tlie iiihabitantH. Yet* even in tliin case, wliichf 
liowevcrf accmfl not a junt view or thin murderous transactloHy 
there was much evidence to show, tlmt the sentinel was the 
first to give a blow, though lie was assailed bjr abusive lan- 
guage. 

Tlie tumult whicli ensued induced tiie sentinel to send a 
person immediately to the guard house ; who gave informa- 
tion, that bo had been assaulted, and needed protection. 
Captain Preston, accompanied by eight armed soldiers, soon 
went Trom the guard house, and forced their way through 
the crowd of citizens to the station of the sentineL In tliis 
rapid and forcible passing of the soldiers, several of the in- 
habitants were struck by them ; but wlicther with design, it 
would be diflicult to decide. Snow balls, and probably other 
matter, were again tlirown by some of the citizens: and 
directly, tlie word was audibly givrn, ''fire; damn you, fire/' 
Tlie soldiers obeyed the rasli and fatal command ; and eleven 
of the jieople assemliird, certainly without any design to 
commit cxcchhoh, even if we sliould allow their collecting 
was an imprudent art, were slain or wounded on that dread- 
ful evening. 

It is diiliciilt to express tlic mingled einotioiis of lion*or 
and indignation excited hy this fatal catastrophe*. The in- 
telligent citizens earnr\stly soUcitc^d the lieutenant governor, 
tlie same evening, for the immcMliati; rnnoval or the troops 
from the town, lie was greatly agitated on the occasion ; 
apprehensive, probably, of some ])er.sonal attack or insult 
from an injured and highly indignant populace : and he re- 
quested the commanding officer of the troops to have the 
greatest care taken to keep them within their barracks. 

On the following morning, a public meeting of the citizens 
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bimseir. The people^ on tliis occasion, chose a committee to 
wait upon the lieutenant governor, to require that the troops 
be immediately withdrawn from the town. The mission, 
however, proved unsuccessful, and anotlier resolution was 
immediately adopted, that a new committee be chosen to 
wait a second time upon governor Hutchinson, for the purpose 
of conveying tlie sense of the meeting in a more peremptory 
manner. They waited on the lieutenant governor, and com- 
municated this last vote of the town ; and, in a speech of 
some length, Mr. Adams stated the danger of keeping the 
troops longer in the capital, fully proving the illegality of 
the act itself; and enumerated the fatal consequences that 
would ensue, if an immediate compliance with the vote should 
be refiised. Lieutenant governor Hutchinson, with his usual 
prevarication, replied by roundly asserting, that there was 
no illegality in the measure ; and repeated, that the troops 
were not subject to his authority, but that he would direct 
the removal of the twenty-ninth regiment. Mr. Adams 
again rose. The importance of the subject, and the manner 
in which it was treated by tlie lieutenant governor, had now 
roused his feelings and excited all the ardour of his patriotism. 
With indignation strongly expressed in his countenance, and 
in a iirm, resolute and commanding manner, he replied, 
"that it was well known, that, acting as governor of the 
province, he was, by its charter, the commander in chief of 
his majesty's military and naval forces, and as such, the 
ii*oops were subject to his orders; if he had the power to 
itaove one regiment, he had the power to remove both, and 
nothing short of this would satisfy the people; it was at his 
peril therefore, if the vote of the town was not immediately 
implied with, and if it were longer delayed, he, alone, must 
be answerable for the fatal consequences that would ensue.'* 
This produced a momentary silence. It was now dark, and 
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llio people were waiting in anxious fluapeme for tlie report 
of their crimmittee. A conference in niiiapers followed be> 
twceii lieutenant governor Uutrhinnon and colonel Dalryoiple. 
TUe former, finding liiiDBelfBo closely presseOf and the fallacy 
and absurdity of hia argumciita thua glaringly exposed, 
yielded up hia poaitiona, and gave his consent to the removal 
of hoth regiments ; colonel Balrymple too pledged his word 
of honour, that ho would begin his preparations in the mom> 
ing, and that there should he no unneceaaary delay, until the 
whole of both regiments were removed to tiie castle. 

The formation of committees of correspondence between 
the different colonies, has always been loolted upon as one of 
the leading and most important causes of the revolution, at 
least of that union of feeling and action which gave rise to 
1^ and ensured eventual success. The origin of meunres 
tliat produce such great results, after their excellence become 
developed, ie naturally claimed by those in whose minds th^ 
were first conceived ; and it is often difficult to settle, with 
satisfaction and fairness, the claims of contending genius. 
This has been the case with the mcaRure to which we allude. 
Virginia asserts the design to have first arisen with her truly 
great statesman, Richard Henry Lee ; while Mansacbusetta, 
with equal confidence, sees its origin in tiie efforts and intel- 
ligwce of Samuel Adams. Perhaps — and indeed private 
correspondence of both, wliich has come to light, seems to 
establish the fact — the idea may have arisen with each of 
these patriotic statesmen, who had long Itecn reflecting on 
the aspect of things and probable events, and anxiously con- 
sidering the coarse which their country might be called on to 
pursue. When the crisis of affairs required it, each in hia 
own state proposed the measure, of the utility of which he 
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It was first aflpptcil in MassacliURetts, at a town meetirtg* 
held in Boston, at the dose of the year 1772, where it was 
suggested by Mr. Adams. 

The rapid increase of Mr. Adams' popularity and influence 
rendered it every day more desirable to the royal party, that 
he should he detached from the popular cause. We ha?e 
already mentioned the attempt that was made to induce him 
to accept an office under the colonial governm'ent ; and at 
subsequent times such offers had been frequently renewed, 
though without success. Prior to tlie year 1773, the royalists 
do not appear to have ventured on any other plan than tliis ; 
and there is no certain proof that, up to tliis period, any 
direct attack, by means of menaces and bribes, had been made 
on his integrity and public virtue, although a report was 
publicly and freely circulated, tliat it had been unsuccessfully 
tried by governor Bernard. Hutchinson knew him too well 
to make the attempt; but governor Gage was empowered to 
try the experiment. He sent to him a confidential and verbal 
message by colonel Fen ton, who waited upon Mr. Adams, 
and after the customary salutations, stated the object of his 
visit. He said, tliat an adjustment of tlie disputes whicli 
existed between England and the colonies, and a reconcilia- 
tion, were very desirable, as well as important to the interests 
\ of both. That he was authorized from governor Gage to 
usare him, that he had been empowered to confer upon him 
such benefits as would be satisfactory, upon tlie condition, 
that he would engage to cease in his opposition to the mea- 
sures of government He also observed, that it was the 
advice of governor Gage to him, not to incur the further 
displeasure of his majesty; that his conduct had been such 
as made him liable to the penalties of an act of Henry YIIL 
by which persons could be sent to England for trial of trea- 
son, or misprision of treason, at the discretion of a governor 
Vol. I F 
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of a province ; but by changing Iiin politicul couifio, lie would 
not only receive groat penwnftl advnntagM, but would ther^j 
make hio peace with tlie king. Mr. AdaiuR liHtcned with 
apparent intvnuit lo tliiK niciUl. lie atkcd colonel Feiitun 
if lie would truly deliver liui reply an it Hliould be given. 
After HOiiie liettitutiori he aMHcnted. Mr. Adains required hifl 
word of lioiiour, which he pk'dged. Then riKing from his 
chair, and aiiNMiiiing a dctiii-mined manm-r, he replied, "I 
truitt I have long HJiice msulc my peace with tub Kuro ov 
KiNUM. No iientonal consideration nliall iiiilucB me to aban- 
don tlie rigliteouN ciiuxu of my country. Tell governor Uage. 
JT 1ft THK ADriOK OF Samukl Adaui TO uiH, Ro longer to 
insult the fuGlingH of an exattppratod people." With a full - 
MinNe of hiH own jHiriloufi Hiluation, marked out m an object 
of miniHtcrial vengeance, lahouHiif; under severe pocuniary 
«ml)arrafiHment, but teorlr^iH of iKrHonal contKu^uences, fao 
irteadily pursued tlie great object of his soul, the liberty of 
the itcujilc. 

Irritiitcd at tliis failure of his plans, and exaHperutod at an 
individual who continnitd to jiursiiu Iiis own ideaii of right, 
unawcd by ihi-eiits and uniillun^d by pnimiiiCH, governor tJage, 
in a momrtit of indii^natinn, isHUttd Uk; ntlebratvd proclama- 
tion which, had nothing t-lHi; done it, would have inimortalizeil 
IhoNe against whoiu it wa.H dinxtttd, whilcit only hound them .' 
more firinly tt> tlio cause they iiad adoiitcd, and rallied all 
around lln-m as devoted clianipions. " I do hentby," he said, 
**in his majesty's name, oiler and |ironiisu his must gracious 
pardon tr) all iiersonx, who shall I'm-lliwith lay down their 
arms, and n^turn lo the diitios of peaceable subjects, except- 
ing only from tlio bcnelii of such pardon, Saml'BL Adams, 
and John IIancuck, wIiohc olleiici's an; of t<io llagitiouA a 
nature, to ailmit of anv nlUi-.i- (iin^iilnpation, but tliat of con- 
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in this instance, it seems to have been marked with that pe- 
culiar folly^ which so strangely characterized the acts of the 
Biitisli party, in the early periods of our revolution. Such 
an act conferred honour on those, who were thus pointed out 
as the objects of peculiar vengeance, and they who had re- 
sisted every temptation, and been followed by their country- 
men, through every peril, were little likely to be daunted or 
deserted on account of an empty threat. 

Indeed, the persecutions of the royalists only strengthened 
the efforts of the patriots. They encouraged the ardour of 
the resolute, and they gave spirit and determination to the 
timid. Whenever Mr. Adams perceived a disjiosition to 
yield, or to adopt measures unsuited to the emergency, he 
exeited all his influence and talents, and usually succeeded 
in his views. When he on one occasion found the house of 
asasHibly less resolute than usual, he thus addressed his friend, 
Mr. Warren, of Plymouth, **do you keep the committee in 
play, and I will go and make a caucus by the time the evening 
arrives, and do you meet me." Mr. Adams secured a meet- 
ing of about five principal members of the house at the time 
specified, and repeated his endeavours for the second and 
third nights, when the number amounted to more than thirty. 
The friends of the administration knew nothing of the matter. 
The popular leaders took the sense of the members in a pri- 
vate way, and found that they would be able to carry their 
scheme by a sufficient majority. They liad their wliole plan 
completed, prepared their resolutions, and then detennined 
to bring the business forward ; but before they commenced, 
tke door-keeper was ordered to let no person in, or suffer any 
one to depart. The subjects for discussion were then intro- 
doced by Mr. Adams, with his usual eloquence on such great 
occasions. He was chairman of the committee, and reported 
fesolutions^ for the appoiutmctit of delegates to a general 
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congreas to be canrened at Flilladclpliiai to conmlt on the 
genera) mttAy of America. Tliis report was received «ith 
aurprise aod astanUhnient by tlie ailmiiiltitrition party. Buch 
was the apprehension of some, that they were appiumtly 
desirous to desert the question. The door keeper seemed 
aneasy at his charge, and wavpring with regard to tlie per- 
femancs of theduty assigned to him. At this critical junC' 
tnre, Mr. Adams relieved him, by taking tlie key and keeping 
it himselC Tlie resolutions were passed ; fire delegates, 
consisting of Stimuel AdamH, Tliomas CuNhing, Rubort Treat 
Paine, John Adams, and James Bowdoin, wem appointed ; 
the exiiense was cfltimated, and funds were voted for tlie pay- 
ment Beforo Die bnsinoss was finnlly closed, a member 
made a pica of indisposition, and van allowed to leave tlw 
bouse. Thin iiefion went directly to tlie goveniori and Jn* 
formed him of their high-liamlcd proceedings. Tite goiwrnar 
immediutoly sent his secretai-y tn dissiilve the assembly^ whb 
found the door locked. He <l('in»nded entrance, but was an- 
swered, tiiat his desire could not hu complied witli, until some 
important business, then before tlie house, was concluded. 
Finding every method to gain a<lmissian inefTectual, lie read 
the order on the stairs for an immediate dissolution of the 
assembly. The order, however, was diHrcgardcil by the 
house. Tbey continued their dclibrrations, jiassed all their 
intended measures, and tlicn obeyed the mandate for disso- 
lution. 

Mr. Adams took his seat in the fli'St continental congress, 
at Philadelphia, on the fifth of September, 1774, and con- 
tinued a member of that body, until the year 17lil' Totrare 
him through the variotis important duties wliidi lie ]ierformed 
in that long interval, would ho tii write the history of con- 

L-of 
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plajed at home, be became a mover, or important coadjutor 
in almost all the bostneas of the time. It is incredible, in- 
deed, if the joarnals of congress be any g^ide, how various 
and how numerous were his scrviccs»[and with what unabated 
ardour he continued to bestow them to the last. He reminds 
us of the indefatigable puritans of early [days, and indeed 
in many traits of character he strongly resembled them. Who 
could devote an attention and length of time to the pursuit 
of their favourite schemes, which seems beyond probability 
to the less enthusiastic tempers of the present age. 

Leaving, tlierefore, the details of his congressional life, to 
memoirs more extensive, we shall present the reader with 
extracts from some of his letters, during this period, which 
liave been preserved. While they sufficiently record the in- 
cidents that occurred, they will develop the character of the 
man, and give us an insight into his individual feelings, more 
valuable than the collection of facts, which rather belong to 
general history. 

In writing to his friend Richard Henry Lee, from Boston, 
on the twenty-first of March, 1775, he thus refers to the 
conduct of the British troops stationed there, ready for the 
arts of hostility to which they soon afterwards proceeded. 
^Though the number of the troops are diminished, the in- 
solence of the officers (at least some of them) is increased. 
Id private rencounters, I have not heard of a single instance 
of their coming off other than second best. I will give you 
several instances of their behaviour in public. On the sixth 
instant, there was an adjournment of one of our town meet- 
ings, when an oration was delivered in commemoration of 
the massacre on the fifth of March, 1770. I had long ex* 
pected that tliey would take that occasion to beat up a breeze, 
and, therefore, (seeing many of the officera present before 
the orator came in,) as moderator of the meeting, I took 
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care to have tbcm treated witJi civilit^i inviting tbem into 
convenient fleata, Ace. that they inigiit have no pretence to 
behave ill ; for it is a goDd maxltn, in jioHtics as well aa in 
wart to put and keep the enemy in tlic wrong. They behaved 
tolerabiy well until tlio orati6ii wax finished, when, upon a 
motion made, for the appointment of another orator, aa usual) 
they began to liitui, whicli irritated the assenibly to the 
greateat degree, and confusion ensued; tliey, howover, did 
not gain tlieir end, which waa ajiparently to brealt up the 
meeting, for order waH soon restored, and we pruceeilcd re- 
gularly and finished the business. I am pei-suaded, tliat, 
were it not for the danger of precipitating a crisis, not a 
man of tliem would liave been spared. It was provoking 
enough to tlie whole corps, that while there were so many 
troops atatioiir.d here, with tlic design of suppressing town 
meetings, there slioulil yet be one for tlic purpose of delivering 
an oration to comnirmnrato a masKacro perjietratetl by sol-' 
diors, and to show the diitii^LT of stmiding armica; tfacy, 
thercfnrCt it seems, a few days aftt!!-, vented tbrir passion on 
a poor, simple countryman, the Ntate of whose caso is drawn 
up by himself, and sworn to befove a mngistrate, as you will 
see by tlie enclosed ; thus you sec, that the practice of tarring 
and fcathcring,Mii<'h has so often been exclaimed agaius^ by 
the toricH, and even In the lli'itish huusc of commons, aH in- 
human and barbarous, has at lengtli been revived by some 
of tlie polite oflirera of the Britisli army, stationed in thia 
place professedly to prevent riuts. Snino gentlemen of tlie 
town waited on the general on this occa.sion ; he appeared 
to be angry at it, and rl<;c]ai-ed that he knew nothing about 
any such design ; he said that he, indeed, heard an irregular 
beat of the drum, (for they passed by his house,) hut thought 

thnv wniv .ImimniitKr a liu.l lur.n.-^n MiniUlch lIlO Strcelit ! ThJS. 
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Billarica, an inland town, about thirty miles distant, to which 
the abused man belonged, have since made a remonstrance to 
the general, a copy of which is enclosed. The general pro- 
mised them that he would inquire into the matter, but we 
hear nothing more about it. Some say that he has lost the 
command over his officers, and is afraid of displeasing them ; 
how this may be I cannot say.'' 

Mr. Adams was too sagacious not to perceive to what 
results, conduct such as this would lead 5 he was one of those, 
who saw very early that, " sifter all, we must fight" — and 
having come to that conclusion, there was no citizen more 
prepared for the extremity, or who would have been more 
reluctant to enter into any kind of compromise. After he 
bad received warning at Lexington, in the night of the 
eighteenth of April, of the intended British expedition, as he 
proceeded to make his escape through the fields with some 
friends, soon after the dawn of day he exclaimed, ** this is a 
fine day!" "Very pleasant, indeed," answered one of his 
companions, supposing he alluded to the beauty of the sky 
and atmosphere — " I mean," lie replied, " this day is a glo- 
rious day for America!" His situation at that moment was 
full of peril and uncertainty, Mt^hroughout the contest, no 
damage to himself or his country ever discouraged or de- 
pressed him. 

Impressed with such feelings, and acting under them, he 
soon perceived the necessity of breaking off all connexion 
^ith the mother country, and determining resolutely to sup- 
port the principles be had adopted. ^^ I am perfectly satis- 
8ed," he says, in a letter written in April, 1776, from 
Philadelphia to a friend in Massachusetts — " I am perfectly 
satisfied of the necessity of a public and explicit declaration 
of independence. I cannot conceive, what good reason can 
be assigned against it. Will it widen the breach? This 
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woald 1)0 a ttrango iiuotioa after wc have raised armka and 
fau^t battles with the British troops; — set up an American 
navy, pcrinittcil the inhabitants or theiie colunici to fit out 
armed vpnmJs to cupturc tlio shipH, fw, belonging to any at 
tha Inhabitants of Great Britain ; declaring titom the enemim 
of the United ColnnicH, and torn into ahivem their act) of 
trade, bj^ allowing commerce, siibjcrt to regulations to be 
nade by ourselves, with the people of all coantriea, exccjit 
aach aa are snbjoct to the British king. It cannot, surely^ 
after all this, be imagined, that wo consider ourselves, or 
mean to be considered by others, in any other state than that 
of independence. But moderate wliiga are disgtuited with 
our mentioning the woi-d! SenHiblo tories are better politi- 
cians. Tliey know, lliat no foreign power can consistently 
yield comfort to rebels, or enter into any kind of treaty vitk 
these colonien, till tiiry declare tliemselves free and indepen- 
dent. They are in liopea, by our protracting this decisive 
filei», we Hhall grow weary "f the war, and that for want of 
foreign conncxionH and assistance, we nIi»1I be driven to tho 
necessity of acknowletlgiiig the tyrant, and submitting to the 
tyranny. ThnHC are the Italics ami oxprrtations of the tories, 
while moderate gentlemen are flattering themselves with tlio 
prospect of reconciliation, when the comniixsioncrn that are 
talked of Nhall nrrive. A nici'c amusement indeed! What 
terms of reconciliation are we to expect from tlirm tliat will 
be acceptable to the people «f Amrrira? Will the king of 
Great Britain empower his commisHinners even to pnimise 
the repeal of all, or any of his obnoxinus and oppresHive acts? 
Can he do it? or if he could, has he even yet discovered a 
dieposition which evinced the least degree of tliat princely 
virtue — clemency ?" 
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glooni;', and dren the boldest were gometimefi M to tt$it 
iliej had gone farther tlian their resouroe s anthorived them 
to do. It was at tliis critical juncture, after congress, whose 
members were reduced to twenty-eight individuals^ had re- 
solved to adjourn to Lancaster, that some of the leading 
gentlemea accidentally met in company with each other. A 
conversation in mutual confidence ensued. Mr. Adams^ who 
was one of the number, was cheerful and undismayed at the 
aspect of affairsi while the countenances of his fHends wei^ 
strongly marked with the desponding feelings of their hearttf. 
The conversation naturally turned upon the subject which 
most engaged their thoughts. Each took occasion to express 
his opinions on the situation of the public cause, and all wer« 
gloomy and sad. Mr. Adams listened in silence till thej" 
had finished. He then said, ^^ Gentlemen, your spirits ap- 
pear to be heavily oppressed with our public calamities. I 
hope you do not despair of our final success?'' It was an- 
swered, ^^That the chance was desperate." Mr. Adams 
replied, ^If this be our language, it is so, indeed. If we 
wear long faces, they will become fashionable. The people 
take their tone from ours, and if we despair, can it be expected 
that they will continue their efibrts in what we conceive to 
be a hopeless cause? Let us banish such feelings, and show a 
spirit that will keep alive the confidence of the people, rather 
than damp their courage. Better tidings will soon arrive. 
Our cause is just and righteous, and we shall never be aban- 
doned by Heaven while we show ourselves worthy of its aid 
and protection." His words were almost prophetic Within 
a few days, the news arrived of the glorious success of our 
cause at Saratoga, which gave brightness to our prospects 
and confidence to our hopes. 

The year 1778 produced the attempt on the part of the 
British government, to divide or distract the colonies by 
Vol. I G 
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thdr protended oRbre at conriUatien. Thoir drift was inme- 
diAtely perceived by Mr. Adams, and be wrute thua on the 
nbject to hU friend Mr. Lee, " Commissioners, we are told, 
are coining out to treat with us: this is what ve had reason 
to expect; her only design is to amuse us, and thereby to 
retard our operations, till she can land )ier utmost foree in 
America. We see pluniy, what part we are to take ; to be 
beforehand with her, and by an early stroke, to giro her a 
mortal wound. If we delay our vigorous exertionB till the 
conmtssioaers arrive, the people abroad may, many of them 
will, be amused with the flattering prospect of peace, and 
will think it strange if we do not consent to a ceasatiun at 
arms, tUI propositions can be made and digested. This car- 
ries with it on air of plausibility, but fh>m the moment we 
tat brought into the snare, we may tremble for the conse- 
quence. Ail there are every where artful tories eitough, to 
distract the minds of the people, would it not be wise for the 
congress, by a publicatinn of tlieir own, to set this important 
' intelligence in a clear light before them, and fix in their minds 
the first impression in favour of truth? fur I do assure you, 
it beguis to bo whispered by the tories, and as soon as they 
dare to do it they wilt speak aloud, that this is but a French 
finesse and that Britain is the only real friend of America. 
* * * The British court have nothing in view, but to divide 
by means of their commissioners: of this they entertain san- 
guine expectations ,- for I am well assured, that they say they 
have certain advice, that they have a large party in the con- 
gress, almost a majority, who are for returning to their de- 
pendency! This cannot be true. Doctor Franklin, in a 
letter of the second nf March, informs me, that America at 
present stands in the highest light of esteem throughout 
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In a letter written not lon^ before he left congress^ to the 
Batne gentleman/ we find the following excellent remarks, on 
the necessitj of preserving unimpaired the dignity of that 
illastrious body, and filling it with those only whose princi« 
pies were known and unsullied. ''My friend/' he says, ^ we 
most not suffer any thing to discourage us in this great eon- 
flict: let us recur to first principles without delay. It is our 
duty to make every proper exertiofei in our respective states, 
to revive the old patriotic feelings among the people aiiarge^ 
and to get the public departments, especially the most im- 
portaht of them, filled with men of understanding and inflexk' 
ble yirtoe. It would be indeed alarming, if the United States 
diould entrust the ship in which our all is at. stake, willi 
unexperienced or unprincipled pilots. Our cause is iurely 
too interesting to mankind, to [be put >inder the directfam #f 
men, vain, avaricious, or concealed undier the hyp<k;ritical 
guise ot patriotism, without a spark of publie oi^ private 
virtue.*' • 

In the year 1781, with the prospects of peace, Mr. Adams 
began to turn his attention to the objects which ought to be 
secured by the United States, on an event to attain which 
she bad suffered so much and so long ; and with all the pe- 
culiar tenaciousness of his character, he determined that 
those privileges and rights should be explicitly secured, oii 
which the respective interests of various portions of the 
country depended. He saw clearly, too, the necessity of 
entering upon the world with those broad -views of policy 
which would enable us to maintain our rights. ^^ Are we 
soon to have peace V* he writes, in the summer of 1781, to 
Mr* M^Kean, at that time president of congress; ^^ however 
desirable this may be, we must not wish for it on any terms 
but such as shall be honourable and safe to our country. Let 
us not disgrace ourselves by giving just occasion for it to be 
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mM benafter, thit we flniriieit tliii grent contrnt «4th an 
Ingloriou KCttfliModation. Things ara whupsnd hare, 
vMch, if tnWt wili cauM Bach diacontent The citiaeaa or 
tbia part of America will ttij, and jadga, ray dear air. vb»i 
thar It would not be Joat, that the flahing banlu are at teast 
aa ivportant at tobacco jarda, or rice awampa, nr tbe loa- 
ri^iog wlieat-ftalda of Pennaylrania. The name only of 
independence U not worth tbe blood of a iingle oitiacn. Va 
have not been ao long contending for trifles. . A narp maat 
airport onr independence f and Britain will tell jon that tbe 
labety la a grand nonicry of aeamen." In a kttar to the 
BMM gentleman, written in the following nonth, he aaya^ *'l 
take it for granted that a very great majority of tbe people 
fai eacfa of the United State*, are determined to soi^rt 4bia 
tigbteoo* and neccaaary war, till they ahall obtain their 
grand object, an undispated aorereignty. Tbb most her«>- 
lUter be maintained, under God, by the wiadom and vigear 
of their own councila, and their own strength. Tlieir policy 
will lead them, if tticy mean to form any conneiien with 
iEurope, to make themttelves reKpcrtable in tlie eyea of the 
nattena, by holding up to them the benefits of their trade. 
Trade munt be bo free to all, as to make it the interest of 
each to protect it, till they arc able to protect it themselrea. 
This, the United 8taU;8 must do by a navy. Til) they shall 
have erected a powerRjl navy, tliny will be liable to iosulta 
which may injure and depreciate tlicir character, as a sove- 
reign and independent state ; and while they may be Incapable 
of resisting it themselves, no friendly power may venture to, 
or can, resent it on their belialf- The Untied States must^ 
tben» build a navy. They have, nr may have, all the materials 
in plenty. it what will flbijis »t war avail thcni without 
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After Mbr. Adams retired f roiqi^ epngraw, 1m t)oiitiniied to 
receive from his native state^ mm ptvoft of ber senseiof his 
servicesy in his appointment to-^Soes of the highest trust. 
He had already been a member of- 'the convention which 
flraned hw constitntimiy being on the committee which 
draii|^ted|^ and on that which" framed the address with 
uteehiif wwpresented to the people. He afterwards became^ 
maoooBtAwflljf a member of theeenatey president of that boi^t 
and a meilwr of the convention assembled Smt the ratiflcalkNir 
of the lUeral constiiutiom To this instnnneiit, in its re* 
porteifopDiy he had some objections v the principal of which 
were to: tlMse parts that lessened, as he conceived^ iiyndi- 
dom^yvflie: 'powers .0f the separate states^ and he prepared 
sevenl amendmentB» that met with the approbation of the 
coATenftioDy and some of which were afterwards incoi^rated 
in the osnstittttion itself. His particular speeches have no<^ 
unfortnnatelyy been preserved, or^ we should have; had the 
valuable comment of a strong mind, improved by great ex- 
perience, on questions dieeply interesting to us. His letters, 
however, occasionally contain rranarks illustrating his senti- 
ments, and are well worthy the attention of politicians in our 
own times. 

^I hope the federal congress is vested with [powers, ade- 
quate to all the great purposes of the federal union ; and, if 
they have such adequate powers^ no true and understanding 
federalists would consent, that they should be trusted with 
more ; for more would discover the folly of the people in 
their wanton grant of power, because it might, and consider- 
ing the disposition of the human mind, without doubt, would 
be wantonly extended to their injury and ruin. The powers 
vested in government by the people, the only just source of 
such powen^ ought to be critically defined, and well under- 
stood ; lest, by a misconstruction of ambiguous expressions, 
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awl Uj inlerMteil Judges too^ more power, mi^ b«i Mwiaied 
by the govemment ttaaa tbe people ever intended tlMf iduiulil 
posMM. Few men ue contented with leM power than they 
have m ri^t to exercise i the ambition of the human heart 
grasps at more j this is CTinced by tlie experience of all nflw" 

• • • « * 

*'I wish to know from you tbe itate of foderal aflUn m 
often aa yotr leisure may admit We organize ear atirta 
goTcmmeBtaf and X heartily widi that their outhoiity and 
dignity may be preserved within their Mveral jarisdlctioiM, 
as far as may be consistent with the purposes ftar wliidt the 
federal goremmcnt is designed. They are, in wf o|niiio% 
petty politkiana, who would wish to Icssea the dae weight of 
tbe state .governments ; for I think flw federal must dspead 
upon the influence of these to carry their laws int* eflbotr 
and wliile those laws have for their Hole object, Ifas pramoting 
the purpossB-of tho federal union, there is t«ason to expect 
they will have the due support of the state anUwriUes." 

* • « • • 

"I was particularly afraid, that unlrsn great caresbouUl 
be taken to prevent it, (he constitution in the administration 
of it, wouhl gradually) but swiftly and imiierccptibly nm into 
a consolidated gnvcnimcnt, pervading and legislating throu^ 
all the Htates, not for federal puritoses only, an it profpsses, 
but in all coses whatsoever ; such a government would sooa 
totally annihilato the sovereignty of the several states, so 
necessary to tho support of the confederated commonwcaUh, 
and sink both in despotiHrn. I know these have been calM 
vulgar opinionst and prejudices ; be it so— I think it is lord 
Shaftesbury, who tells us, that it is folly to despise the opinloM 
of the vulgar ; this aphorism, if indeed it is his, I eagerly 
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fedeiiilistt as some call themseWes^ see what has ii6w dropped 
from my peny he would say that I am an anti-fed, an amend- 
ment monger^ &c. ; those are truly vulgar terms, inrented and 
used hj some, whose feelings would be sorely wounded to be 
ranked among sach kind of men, and invented and used for 
the mean purpose of deceiving and entrapping others, whom 
they call the vulgar; but in this ^^enlightened'' age^ one 
should thiiik there was no sttoh vulgar, to be thus amused 
and enswired. I mean^ my friend, to let you know, how 
deeply I am impressed with a sense of the importance of 
amendments ; that the. good people may clearty see the dis- 
tinction, fi»r there is a distinctton, between the federal powsers 
vested in congress, and tiie sovereign authority belonging to 
the several states, which is the palladium^f the private and 
personal rights of the citizens/' 

But Hn Adams was destined to receive utill further prooA 
of the attachment of his fellow citizens^ by being successivdy 
raised to the highest honours they could bestow, as lieutenant 
governor, uid governor of the state. In theae high offices 
he preserved and displayed the same manly and firm princi- 
ples, which he had always expressed ; and he especiallyx^alled 
to the attention of the people, the careful preservation of those 
mutual rights which they had yielded an4 retained at the 
formatian of the federal government ^^ I shall presently be 
called upon," he observes, in one of his inaugural addvesses^ 
^as it is enjittned by the constitution^ to make a declaration 
upon oath, and I shall do it with cheedulness, because the 
iiyunction accords with my own judgment and conscience, 
' that the commonwealth of Massachusetts^ is and of right to 
be a free, sovereign, and independent state.' I shall also be 
ealled upon, to make another declaration with the same so- 
kmnityt 'to. support the constitution of the United States.' 
I see the consistency of tbi«, finr it canwNt but have beon^in- 
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tended that these comtitHtioM should mntutllj' aid and np< 
purt earb other. It Is my bomble opinion, that, while the 
eommunwealtli of MaMachuBctbi maintains her own joat au> 
tbority, weight, and dignity, slie will be among the ttmest 
pillars of the federal union. May the admfaiiatration of the 
federal gOTernncnt* and thoM) of the several states of the 
union, be guided by the unerring flnger of heaven! Eae4i of 
tbenif and all of them, united will then, if thcpeople are 
wise, be oa prosperous aa the wisdmn of bdman instftntions, 
and the dicumstances of human society will admit'^ 

The limits of this sketch will not pennft iia ta enter into 
a detail of the pohlic meaaures of Mr. Adams, while he pre- 
sided over the government of Massachusetts, nor to lay before 
tte reader, those of his public writings which would threw 
light on his peculiar sentiments, as well as on the genwal 
Uatoty of the country. This is a subject which could not be 
ent^ed upon, with justice to him, unless much was Introduced, 
which is foreign to the objects of a work, like the present, 
and must be reserved for that more extended view of the Hfe 
and actions of this great man, wliieh is demanded of that 
country, to which he was so illostrious a benefactor. He 
continued, indeed, to serve her with undiminished zeal, and 
it was not until age a»d bodily infirmities rendered hinl unit 
for service, that he retired to a private life. This retireiaen^ 
however, he did not lung enjoy, but within a few years paseel 
quietly to his grave. He expired on the third of October^ 
1003, in the eigh^-aecond year of bis age. 

Of the peculiar character and dispositions of Mr. AdaBB» 
the reader will have formed a toler^ly correct opinion f^u 
what has been recorded in ^e preceding pages ; and it only 
remains for us briefly to sum up that of which he has already 
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fimmefls of his character; in manners and deportmentf he 
was sincere and unaffected ; in conver^atbn, pleasing and 
instructive ; and in friendship, steadfast and affectionate. As 
a writer, he was indefatigable when he thought his literary 
efforts could tend to promote his liberal and patriotic views; 
and although most of his productions have suffered that obli- 
vion, to which the best efforts of temporary politics are 
generally destined, those which remain, or of which a know- 
ledge is yet preserved, give abundant proof of the strength 
and fervour of his diction, the soundness of his politics, the 
warmth of his heart, and the piety and sincerity of his de- 
votion. As an orator, he was peculiarly fitted for the times 
and circomstances on which he had fallen. His language 
was pure, concise and impressive; he was more logical than 
figurative; and bis arguments were addressed rather to the 
understanding than the feelings : yet these he could otben 
deeply inti^rest, when the importance and dignity of bis sub- 
ject led him to give free vent to the enthusiasm and patriotic 
ardour, of which his heart was always full; and if we are 
to judge by the fairest of all tests, the effect upon his hearers, 
few speakers of ancient or modern times, could be named as 
superior to him. As a statesman, the great trait in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Adams, was the unyielding firmness with 
which he pursued the course which his judgment had deter- 
mined to be the correct one. He possessed an energy of 
will, that never faltered in the purpose of counteracting the 
arbitrary plans of the English cabinet, and which gradually 
engaged him to strive for the independence of the country. 
Every part of his character conduced to this determination. 
His private habits, which were simple, frugal, and unosten- 
tatious, led him to despise the luxury and parade affected by 
the crown officers; his religious tenets, which made him 
loathe the veiy name of the English church, preserved In 
Vol. L— H 
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bit mfnd the mtmory of ancient penwcutionflt bb vlridly h 
If the; had happened jwtxr^ay, and an anxiously as if they 
Bi^t be repeated to-mArrow ; bin detestation of royalty, 
and privileged classes, wliicli no man conld have felt more 
deeply — all tlienc cirrumstanccii Htimulutotl him to persevere 
in a course, whirli lie conHcientiousIy believed it to be his 
dnty to purHue, for the welfare of his country. The motives 
by which he was actuated, were not a sudden ebullition of 
temper, nor a transient impulse of rcBcntment) but they were 
deliberate, metliodical and unyielding. There was no pause, 
no despondency ; every day and every hour were employed 
in sonje contribution towards the main design ; if not in ac- 
tion, in writing ; if not with the pen, in convepsaf ion ; if not 
bi talking, in meditation. The moans he advised were per- 
■uasion, petition, remonstnince, resolations; and, when all 
Mled, defiance and extermination, sooner than aubmbsion. 
His measures for redress were all legitimate ; and where On 
extremity of the case, as in the destruction of the tea, abso- 
lutely required an irregularity, a vigour beyond the law^ he 
was desirous it might be redeemed by the discipline, gooil 
order, and scmpulous integrity, with which it should be 
effected. 

The very faults of his character tended, in some degree, 
to render his services more useful, by converging his exer- 
tions to one point, and preventing their being weakened by 
indulgence or liberality towards lUfTerent opinions. There 
was some tinge of bigotry and narrowness both in his religion 
and politics. He was a strict calvinint; and probably, no 
hidlvidnal of liis day had so much of the feelings of the an- 
cient puritans, as he possessed. In politics, he was so jealous 
of dell rted power, that he would not have given mir con- 
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in which he liad been educated, and wished to ndjust wide 
concerns too closely after a particular model. One of his 
colleagues, who knew him well, and estimated him highly^ 
described him with good natured exaggeration in the follow- 
ing manner : ^* Samuel Adains would have the state of 
Massachusetts govern the union, the town of Boston govern 
Massachusetts, and that he should govern tlie town of Boston, 
and then the whole would not be intentionally ill-governed." 
With this somewhat austere spirit, however, there was 
nothing ferocious, or gloomy, or arrogant in his demeanour. 
His aspect was mild, dignified, and gentlemanly. In his 
own state, or in the congress of the union, he was always 
the adyocate of the strongest measures ; and in the darkest 
hour, he never wavered or desponded. He engaged in the 
cause with all the zeal of a reformer, the confidence of an 
enthusiast, and the cheerfulness of a voluntary martyr. It 
was not by brilliancy of talents, or profoundness of learning, 
that he rendered such essential service to the cause of the re- 
volution; but by his resolute decision, his unceasing watch- 
fulness, and his heroic perseverance. In addition to these 
qualities, his efforts were consecrated by his entire superiority 
to pecuniary considerations; he, like most of his colleagues, 
proved the nobleness of their cause, by the virtue of their 
conduct : and Samuel Adams, after being so many years in 
the public service, and having filled so many eminent stations, 
must have been buried at the public expense, if the afflicting 
death of an only son had not remedied this honourable poverty. 
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To have been one of those who subscribed tlieir names to 
such a docmnent as the Declaration of Independence^ is of 
itself a rare felicity ; to have been a powerful agent in produc- 
ing the eirent which that declaration proclaimed and signa- 
lizedy is a glory still more distinguished ; but to have lived 
besides to see, at the expiration of half a century^ the pros- 
perous condition of the nation thus brought into existence, 
seems a consummation almost beyond the possibility of nature. 

John Adams, to whom this remarkable favour of Provi- 
dence has been allowed, was engaged, during the greater part 
of his lifoy so actively in public affairs, that the incidents of 
his career are inseparably blended with the history of the 
colony which claimed him for her son, and of the nation 
which honoured him as a father. It is impossible, therefore, 
to view his course of life, except in connexion* with those 
arduous struggles of freedom against oppression, to which he 
lent a conspicuous energy, and gave up his whole heart and 
undivided zeal. He was fourth in descent from Henry 
Adams, who, according to the quaint inscription on his tomb 
at Quincy, ^^took his flight from the dragon Persecution in 
Devonshire, England, and alighted with eight sons near 
Mount Wollaston;" and he was also descended from John 
Alden, one of that pilgrim-band who first landed on Plymouth 
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IW'k, Sinking an aujluiu fur ri-ligiou» and civil rreedom 
amung the forests of (Le new world. 

This is truly an illustrious ancestry. The memorable 
enterprise of those true-hearted adventurers requires no effort 
of artificial rhetoric to recommend it to our admiration- 
Were it a circuoastance in foreign or in ancient history, we 
should fix on this achievement as one of the noblest deeds in 
the annals of the world. It gains in the comparison with 
whatever history or tradition has preserved of the wander- 
ings and settlements of the trihos of man. Here was a will 
continent for the first time effectually explored, a stonny 
ocean naTigated in the winter by men, with their families, 
who relinquished the scenes endeared to them by all Uie 
sacred associations of home ; the voluntary exiles of liberty 
and conscience, for whose sake they endured the severest 
hardships, in order that their posterity might enjoy the moat 
exalted happiness. 

The first settlers of N'cw England were a peculiar race of 
people. They came with charters from the king, for even 
in removing to another hemisphere, they did not ca^t off all 
fondness for their native land, hut anxiously sought to ret^n 
the tie of connexion which, by the solemn compact of a 
charter, and the mutual links of allegiance and protection, 
they hoped to jierpetuate. And as their numbers increased, 
questions of political right ai-osc between them and the go- 
vernment, from the abuse of whose authority they had in- . 
tended to withdraw themselves. It seemed a desperate under- 
taking to subdue the forests of that inhospitable climate, 
repel the incursions of the neighbouring savages, and contend 
at the same time with the power of Great Britfun on points 
of constitutional privilege. But their minds and bodies 
iroti.Anwi <,f.».n.rti. f»n.n tj.^ T-.^-p.,! niemeuts iironnJ them ; the 
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their children^ and with it also were inherited the same invi- 
gorating contests. 

Violations of their Charters^ restraints upon their trade, 
and frequent collisions with the royal governors sent over to 
bend them to submission, converted the province of Massa- 
chusetts into the scene of an obstinate struggle of intellectual 
force contending for liberty on one side, and upon the other 
for arbitrary power. 

From the severe discipline of this well fought field of argu- 
tBen^ there came forth such men as only a controversy like 
fliis could have produced ; acute, logical and pertinacious^ 
fitted for the sturdy business of life^ and peculiarly capable 
of waging successfully this controversial warfare against the 
most aiccomplished champions of unlimited authority. 

TUs bloodless quarrel had been maintained for a long 
series of years before the birth of John Adams, which occur- 
red at Quincy, near Boston, on the nineteenth of October, 
(0. S.,) 1T55* His first impressions were therefore received 
from minds trained in this school, and his own was early 
imbued with those noble principles of freedom which actuated 
his whole course, and have secured to him an immortal name. 
Hit=Wortby father very soon perceiving a strong love of 
readiiig, and of knowledge, and marks of great strength and 
activity of intellect, took proper care to give him every at- 
tainable advantage of education. 

His boyish studies were prosecuted in Braintree, under 
Mr. Marsh, a teacher whose fortune it was to assist inforai- 
ing Ihe minds of several children, destined in manhood to 
bear an important part in the movements of the revolution. 
In irsi, he was admitted a member of Harvard college at 
Cambridge, where he was regularly graduated, four years 
afterwards. Of his collegiate reputation little is known at 
present, most of his classmates having preceded him to the 
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grare; but one of them^ the pioiu and loamed Df< Heniaai- 

v/ny, nf[o» iipakfl of the honenty, openness and decision of 
character that distinguished him, of which he told manj 
characteristic anecdotes. 

After completing his academic course* he repaired to Wor- 
ceater for the purpose of studying the law, and according to 
the estalilishcd usage of New England, began at once to sup- 
port himself by his own exertions. lie taught in tite gram- 
mar school of tiiet town, and pursued his lucubratbna at the 
same time under the direction of Mr. Putnam* a barrister of- 
eminence. By bim he was introduced to tlie acquaintance of 
the celebrated Jeremy Gridl«y, then attorney general of the 
{HTOTince, and at the first interview tliey became friends. 
Oridley took him into special favour, assisted him with his 
advice* and proposed him for admission to the bar of Ssf- 
Iblk county. 

It is said that Mr. Gridley once led bim into a privatii 
room, with an air of secrecy, and pointing to a hook-case 
containing treatises on tlio civil law, sud, " there is the secret 
of my eminence, of which you may avail yourself if you 
please." The young pleader saw at once the advantage of 
being well at homo in a field of science, then little known to 
the judges or practitioners, and did not intermit bis applica- 
tion to these hooks till he had made himself master of the 
principles of the code. 

By an exjiedient very Bimilar to this, Lord Mansfield is 
known to have added greatly to his reputation ; and nothing 
could have been better calculated to make Mr. Adams appear 
to advantage at the outset of his professional career, than 
being thus possessed of a store of legal maxims and illusfa«« 
tions, entirely unrevealed to his competitors. 

i» ...«. ..»«tni»i» ■„:„■•- ijfg ^g ti,jg rcHiJencc at 
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liticsy and the prospects of his country occupied his Attention* 
A letter that he wrote very soon after leaving college has 
been preserved ; and evinces so remarkable a forecast, and 
such a comprehensive range of specuIaJ;ion, that it deserves 
an attentive perusal. It was dated at Worcester, on the 
twelfth of October, 1755, and is in these words : ** Soon 
after the reformation, a few people came over into this new 
world for conscience' sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial 
incident may transfer the great seat of empire into America. 
It looks likely to me if we can remove the turbulent Gallicks; 
onr people, according to the exactest computations, will in 
anotiier century become more numerous than England her* 
selt Should this be the case, since we have, I may say, all 
the naval stores of the nation in our hands, it will be easy 
to obtain the mastery of the seas ; and then the united force 
of all Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way 
to keep OB from setting up for ourselves, is to disunite us. 
Dhide ei impera. Keep us in distinct colonies, and then 
some great men in each colony desiring the monarchy of the 
whole, they will destroy each other's influence, and keep the 
country in equilibrio. Be not surprised that I am turned po- 
litician ; the whole town is immersed in politics. The interest 
of nations, and all the dira of war, make the subject of every 
conversation. I sit and hear, and after having been led 
through a maze of sage observations I sometimes retire, and 
by laying things together, form some reflections pleasing to 
myself. The produce of one of these reveries you have read 
above.*' "" 

In 1758 he was admitted to the bar, and commenced prac- 
tice in Braintree ; but his first considerable efibrt, which was 
encouraging and successful, was made at Plymouth, in a 
jury trial and a criminal cause. 
Vol. L— I 
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The contentions between the colonists and the royal g»- 
rernment were at this period carried on at Boston with great 
bitterness; the pressure of the war with the Frencli had 
been in a great degree rcmored, and they had leisure to dis- 
pute on questions of law and constitutional i-iglit. A rooted 
aversion subsisted between the officers of the customs in the 
port of Boston, and tiie people concerned in the foreign trade 
of the province. The duty of those officers was odious in 
itself j and a zeal to merit the approbation of the iniuistryt 
and to accumulate wealth, induced them to exercise a rigour 
in enforcing the commercial laws, which added much to the 
hatred necessarily connected with tiietr business. The an- 
tipathy became personal, and the execution of the laws ap- 
peared like the triumph of private revenge. 

Out of this state of feeling arose the memorable dispute 
respecting "writs of assistance," which had important con- 
sequences to the future history of the colony. The custom- 
house officers petitioned the superior court, stating tliat they 
could not fully exercise their offices in such manner as his 
majesty's service required, and therefore i-cquesting that the 
court would grant them writs of assistance to aid them in 
ttke execution of their duty, according to the usage of the 
court of exchequer in England. 

Mr. Gridley, the friend of Mr. Adams, as king's attorney 
general, maintained the legality of tliis writ both on English 
precedents and the example of a former court of the province- 
It was admitted that such writs, giving unlimited power to 
search the houses of all persons suspected of having goods 
liable to duty, took away the common privileges of Englisii- 
Bten ; but it was said the necessity of the case, and the bene- 
fit of the revenue, justified their use; and this although the 
i«..:fc n.u» n,.t .^t.,„»..i.i» • „o jurisdiction fxisted to 
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punish the wanton exercise of the power to be entrusted in 
very unsafe hands. 

Mr. James Otis^ then a very leading and distinguished 
patriot and lawyer, appeared for the town of Boston, and 
presented a counter-petition. He contended that these writs 
were the " worst instruments of arbitrary power, the most 
destructive of English liberty, and the fundamental principles 
of law* that ever were found in an English law book.^' 

The speech of Mr. Otis, on this occasion, was so eloquent 
and impressive, and affected Mr. Adams, who was present^ 
so deeply, that he never seemed to have lost the feeling it 
produced, and to have entertained constantly the fullest con- 
viction of its important effects. ** I do say,'^ he declared 
long afterwards, ^Uhat Mr. Otis's oration against writs of 
assistance breathed into this nation the breath of life.'' On 
another occasion he said of this same harangue, ^^ Otis was 
a flame of fire ! with a promptitude of classical allusion, a 
depth of research, a rapid summary of historical events and 
dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic glance of 
his eyes into futurity, and a rapid torrent of impetuous elo- 
quence, he hurried all before him. American independence 
was then and there born. The seeds of patriots and heroes 
to defend the non sine diis animosus infans^ were then and 
there sown. Every man of an immense crowded audience 
appeared to me to go away, as I did, ready to take arms 
against writs of assistance. Then and there was the first 
scene of the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of 
Great Britain.'* 

The court could find no justification for sucli writs ; but 
issued them, as it was believed, clandestinely ; and the facility 
^hich they afforded for stirring up hostility between the po- 
lice and the citizens, may be exemplified by a circumstance 
which was related by Mr. Otis. " Mr. Justice Wally had 
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called Mr. Ware, one of the personn in posaetiion of luch a 
writ, berarc him, by a constable, to answer for a breach of 
the aabbath-daj' acta, or for prorane swearing. As soon as 
be had finished, Mr. Ware asked him if be bad done. He 
replied, Yes. Well then, aud Mr. Ware, I will show you a 
little of my power. I command you to permit me to search 
your house for uncustomed goods; and went on to search his 
bouse from tlie garret to the cellar; and then serred the 
constable in the same manner." 

In 1761, Mr. Adams was admitted to the rank of a bar- 
rister, and continued to advance in professtunal reputation. 
In Boston and its vicinity, the attention of all men possessed 
of public spirit and enlarged views was, however, now very 
ninch engroBsod by tlie contentions between the provincial 
ansarohly and the royal governor, which assumed a shape 
and importance more alarming than before. 

In the year 176S, the genera) assembly prepared a bill to 
restrain the issuing of tlie odious writs of assistance, except 
to custom-house ofBt^ers, and tlicn upon s|iccial information 
on oath. But the governor refused liis assent to this bill ; 
and the assembly took tlieir revenge by lowering the salaries 
of the judges. 

Soon after this, another difference arose, on tlie occasion 
of the governor's fitting out a sloop for a cruise in protection 
of tlie fishing vessels, and making arrangements for tlio ex- 
penses, during the recess of tlic assembly. Tltis was resented 
as a very great impropriety, because it was an appropriation 
of the public fiindM without the previouti consent of the people; 
and the jtositiva utility of llic mcasuru, as well as the diminu- 
tivencss of the sum, were urged cipially in vain to excuse 
the fault. The assembly tuld the governor tliat if siu^h things 
n;»i.t u^ ,inno (1 it ..rni.i.i i.n ,.f iiMi-, ^onseoucnr.c tollicn 
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Great Britajn or the French king, if both were arbitrarjr, as 
both would be, if both could levy taxes without parliament.'' 
At this time the British parliament had not begun any of 
those aggressions^ which subsequently became the causes of 
war and separation. It was the executive power that now 
excited the jealousy of the colonists ; and governor Bernard 
being disposed towards conciliation^ there was for a time a 
pause in the opposition to his measures^ which gave an ap- 
pearance of a better understanding ; and there was also some 
softening of the spirit that had existed among the leaders, 
of whom the elder Mr. Otis was appointed a judge^ and the 
younger wrote a pamphlet on the rights of the colonies, in 
which he acknowledged the sovereignty of parliament, and 
put the question of taxing America on the footing of the 
common good. Lieutenant governor Hutchinson was chosen 
agent for the colony, to be sent to England, chiefly for the 
purpose of obtaining a modification of some commercial re- 
gulations which were thought objectionable. Mr. Hutchin- 
son, however, did not accept the appointment, and the calm 
did not continue very long. 

The year 1763 brought a victorious peace to Great Britain ; 
but, like all glorious victories, was followed by a period of 
pecuniary distress. The national debt was immensely in- 
creased, the excitement of the war was over, and taxes were 
no less odious to the people than if no successess were to be 
paid for. 

The British minister went through a very summary pro- 
cess of calculation on the subject ; money was wanted, the 
colonies were prosperous, therefore they must be made to 
famish it. Accordingly he procured the act to be passed 
esurly in 1764, imposing various dutias of import and export, 
including one upon molasses and sugars, and intimated his 
intention to charge certain stamp duties in the colonics. 
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which he postponed until tlie next year. But, though the 
British ministry were heedless of the question of rights and 
uninformed upon the question of practicability, the people of 
this country had studied the one, and were well aware of the 
extent of the other. In Massachusetts, where the late com- 
mercial regulations had been felt particularly injurious, the 
inhabitants were well instructed in the nature of their rights. 
The nation from which they sprung was distinguished, in 
Europe, for an exemption from many restraints which oth^ti 
continued to endure. Its laws had been, in a great degree, 
freed from the fetters of feudal tenures; commerce had ame- 
liorated the pride of the military spirit ; and industrious en- 
terprise had arisen by the side of national glory. Emanating 
from such enlightened policy, and partaking of all its rapid 
subsequent improvements, the British colonists may be said 
to have been instructed in the wisest age, and in the most 
perfect political principles which the world had known. Their 
emigration was without precedent; it consequently produced 
new cases, founded on unsettled principles, at every stage of 
its advancement. In the beginning they were considered as 
no part of the realm, in the view of the constitution; and 
held their charter of the king as his liege subjects. When 
the parliament participated in the sovereignty, the colonies, 
becoming the dominions of the realm, were made liable to 
its laws. These were acknowledged, until they were ground- 
ed on the violation of that great maxim of British freedom, 
that taxation and representation were correlative. To their 
information upon constitutional points, and acuteness in con- 
troversy, their local situation compelled them to add the 
strictest frugality in the expenditure of public money. Rich 
in freedom and strong by industry, they were compelled by 
a reluctant soil to the unremitting exercise of the one, in 
order to preserve the other. From wealth they could receive 
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little assistance : trade;, which regalates the current of money, 
was carried on at the will of the parent country ; and she 
restricted the extent of it by the supplies of her manufactures, 
which her accommodation might dictate to be sent to the 
colonies. In the chances of a war^ invitations arose for 
greater commercial enterprise ; but the gains were dearly 
purchased with the introduction of luxury, which by increas- 
ing the artificial wants of the inhabitants, left the balance 
against the country on the whole. To a people thus situated, 
a tax was instantly and universally felt. It was a demand 
for the food and the raiment of the poor ; it pervaded tlic 
recesses of frugal contentment ; it awakened the jealousy of 
inquisitive speculation ; it roused the anger of liberty. 

Nor was this a sordid or avaricious spirit in the colonists, 
which became so mush excited by the ministerial project of 
a tax. Edmund Burke, in his speech on <^ conciliation with 
America,^' placed that question in its true light, when he said 
of the colonists, ^^they are not only devoted to liberty, but 
to liberty according to English ideas, and on English prin- 
ciples. Abstract liberty, like other mere abstractions, is not 
to be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object ; and 
every nation has formed to itself some favourite point, which, 
by way of eminence, becomes the criterion of their happiness. 
It happened that the great contests for freedom in this country 
were from the earliest times chiefly upon the question of tax- 
ing. Most of the contests in the ancient commonwealths 
turned primarily on the right of election of magistrates ; or 
on the balance among the several orders of the state. The 
question of money was not with them so immediate. But in 
England it was otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest 
pens, and most eloquent tongues, have been exercised; the 
greatest spirits have acted and suffered. In order to give 
the fullest satisfiftction concerning the importance of this point, 
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it was not only nece8BU7 for those who in ailment defended 
the excellence of the English constitution, to insist on this 
privilege of granting money as a dry point of fact, and to 
prove, that the right had been acknowledged, in ancient 
parchments, and blind usages, to reside in a certain body 
called a house uf commons. They went much farther; they 
attempted to prove, and they succeeded, that in theory it 
ought to he 80, from the particular nature of a house of com- 
mons, as an immediate representative of the people ; whether 
the old records bad delivered this oracle or not They took 
infinite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental principle, that» 
in all monarchies, the people must in effect themselves, me- 
diately or immediately, possess the power of granting thdr 
own money, or no shadow of liberty could subsist. The 
colonies draw from you, as with their life-blood, these ideas 
and principles. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed 
and attached on this specific point of taxing. Liberty mi^t 
he safe or might be endangered in twenty other particulars, 
without their being much pleased or alarmed. Here they 
felt its pulse ; and, as they found that heat, they thought 
themselves eick or sound." 

Mr. Adams was occupied, during a part of this year of 
alarm and ferment, in gentler cares tlian political controversy, 
for it was at this period that he was united to Abigail, the 
daughter of the Rev. William Smith, his faithful and most 
amiable partner during fifty-four years of conjugal union. 
To this accomplished and exfellcnt lady he owed much of the 
felicity of his life; with true sympathy in his feelings she 
nnrepiningly submitted to the frequent separations which his 
devotion to the general cause occasioned; and he fully ap' 
predated her worth, and could never, in the heaviest trials 
-f i.;- i;ft. .,.u.«i^ nf Unw. „.in,^..i. ".lotions of tenderness and 
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There has been preserved a letter written by her to a friend, 
at one of the most gloomy periods of the war, in which she 
thus expresses the noble patriotism which she cherished in 
common with her husband. ^< Heaven is our witness, that 
we do not rejoice in the effusion of blood or the carnage of 
the human species ; but having been forced to draw the sword, 
we are determined never to sheathe it slaves of Britain. Our 
cause, sir, is I trust ^the cause of truth and justice, and will 
finally prevail, though the combined force of earth and hell 
shall rise against it. To this cause I have sacrificed much 
of my own personal happiness, by giving up to the councils 
of America one of my nearest connexions, and living for 
more than three years in a state of widowhood." 

The domestic happiness which he had secured by this mar- 
riage, in rendering his home more attractive, did not withdraw 
him from a participation, subordinate of course to those older 
worthies who took the lead, in the efforts to promote an in- 
telligent and hearty understanding of the rights of the colony, 
and a general determination to maintain them. 

In 1764, a town meeting at Boston suggested the plan of 
a convention of the colonies, but nothing more was at that 
time done towards such a measure. Petitions and remon- 
strances were sent to England, and great confidence was 
entertained that the parliament would ht convinced, as the 
colonists were, that the power of taxing resided constitu- 
tionally in the colonial assembly, and no where else. In these 
fond hopes they were however destined to be disappointed, 
for in February, 1765, the stamp act, proposed at a former 
session of parliament, was passed. It required stamped 
paper to be used for all legal instruments, at the custom 
house, in all courts, bonds, deeds, and diplomas for collegiate 
degrees ; it imposed a tax thereon, by which a large amount 
was to be raised in the colonies ; and all forfeitures under it 
Vol. L— K 
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were to bo recovered in the courte ot admtrtltj without the 

intervention of SJU17. 

Mr. Adams now appenred before the pnblic by publisbing 
faia "EBoar on the Canon and Feudal Law," a perTonnance 
of verjr remarkable power and eloquence, in which he made 
a bold and undisguised appeal to the spirit of the people, 
against the attempt to establish tlie unlimited control of the 
parliament 

This composition, written in a style of uncommon nervous- 
nesB and vivacity, is an argument founded on the assertion that 
monarchy, in the earliest and most ignorant ages, was the 
universal form of government, but as the people became more 
enlightenci], tliey in tlio same porportion became more free; 
the love of power has been often the cause of slavery, but 
sometimes tiie cause of freedom. " If it is this principle, that 
has always prompted the princes and nobles of the earth, by 
every species of fraud and violence, to shake off all the limU 
tations of their iioum- i it in the same that has always stimu- 
lated the ciinimun pi^opUi to aspire at independency, and to 
endeavour ul ruriAiiinK i\w power of the great within the 
limitH of equity und rniKon." 

Thi! character of this jiniductiun will perhaps be under* 
stood if we extract merely the leading ixiintx, omitting the 
illustrations ami particulars which would occupy too much 
fipace. 

" Since the proniulgntiun of Christianity, the two greatest 
systems of tyranny, that have sjining from tliis original, 
namely the love of power, am tlic canon and feudal law. 

•'I(y the formitr of these, the most n^lincd, sublime, ex- 
tensive and astonishing constitution of policy, tliat ever was 
conceived by tlic mind of nmn, was framed by the Romish 
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^^In the latter we find another system similar in many 
respects to the former. 

''But, another event still more calamitous to human liberty^ 
was a wicked confederacy, between th^ two systems of tyranny 
above described.'* 

These points are enforced by very animated remarks on 
the debasing consequences of this mental subjection, and of 
the absurdity of the systems which he is reprobating. 

'^Thus,'* he continues, ** as long as this confederacy lasted 
and the people were held in ignorance — ^liberty, and with her, 
knowledge, and virtue too, seem to have deserted the earth ; 
and one ago of darkness succeeded another, till God, in his 
benign providence, raised up the champions who began and 
conducted the reformation. From the time of the reforma- 
tion, to the first settlement of America, knowledge gradually 
spread in Europe but especially in England ; and in propor- 
tion as that increased and spread among the people, ecclesi- 
astical and civil tyranny, which I use as synonymous 
expressions for the canon and feudal laws, seem to have lost 
their strength and weighf 

He then traces the consequences of this improved intelli- 
gence through the civil wars, to the settlement of America ; 
and gives to the puritans the credit of great learning, wisdom 
and virtue. 

** It may be thought polite and fashionable by many modern 
fine gentlemen, perhaps, to deride the characters of these per- 
sons as enthusiastical, superstitious and republican : but 
such ridicule is founded in nothing but foppery and affecta- 
tion, and is grossly injurious and false. Religious to some 
degree of enthusiasm, [it may be admitted they were ; but 
this can be no peculiar derogation from their character, be- 
cause it was at that time almost the universal character, not 
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mtj if £ajfadii mc >< C'lcsmuina. Sai Ah bowevfr 
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cheerfully to the support and maintenance of them everj 
year^ and that nothing is more generally popular than pro- 
ductions for the honour^ reputation and advantage of those 
seats of learning. But the wisdom and benevolence of our 
fathers rested not here. They made an early provision by 
laWy that every town^ consisting of so many families^ should 
be always furnished with a grammar school. They made it 
a crime for such a town to be destitute of a grammar school- 
master for a few months^ and subjected it to a heavy penalty. 
So that the education of all ranks of people was made the 
care and expense of the public in a manner^ that I believe 
has been unknown to any other people ancient or modenu 

^ The consequences of these establishments we see and feel 
every day* A native of America who cannot read and writer 
is as rare an appearance as a Jacobite^ or a roman catholic^ 
L e. as rare as a comet or an earthquake." 

He dwells subsequently on the importance of the liberty 
of the press, and contrasts the decency and mildness of the 
press on this side of the Atlantic, with its intemperance and 
coarseness in England. 

And adroitly turning this compliment into a reproach, he 
charges the organs of public sentiment with being too timid, 
and not sufficiently open and emphatic in their complaints. 

** We have been told, that, *the word rights is an offensive 

expression.' That * the king, his ministry, and parliament, 

will not endure to hear Americans talk of their rights.' That 

^Britain is the mother and we the children, that a filial duty 

and submission is due from us to her,' and that ^ we ought to 

doubt our own judgment, and presume that she is right, even 

when she seems to us to shake tlie foundations of government.' 

That * Britain is immensely rich, and great and powerful; 

kas fleets and armies at her command, which have been the 

dread and tciror of tlie universe, and that she will force her 
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own judgment into execntion, riglit or wmmg.' But let me 
entreat yoa, air, to pause : do you consider yonraelf as a mis- 
U0IUU7 of loyal^ or of rebellion ? Are yon not npraaeDting 
your king) hia ministry and parliament, as tyrants, imperious, 
unrelenting tyrants, by snch reasoning as this ! Is not this 
representing your most gracious sovereign, as endeavouring 
to destroy tlie foundations of his own throne V 

" la tiiere not something extremely fallacious, in the com- 
mon^place im^^ of mother country and children colonies ? 
Are we children of Great Britain, any more than the cities 
of London, Exeter and Bath ? Are we not brethren and 
fellow-subjects, with those in Britain, only under a somewhat 
different method of legislation, and a totally different method 
of taxation ? But admitting we are children, have not children 
a right to complain when their parents are attempting to 
break their limbs, to administer poison, or to sell them to 
enemies for slaves ?'* 

Tlie peroration of this excellent discourse is in so fine a 
strain of eloquence, that it ought not to be disjointed like the 
preceding extracts. After tlio energetic argument on the 
rights and duties of the colonics, he cxchilins, in conclusion : 

" Let the pulpit resound with the doctrines and sentiments 
of religious liberty. Let us heai- the danger of thraldom to 
our consciences, from ignorance, exti-cme jioverty and depen- 
dence, in short, from civil and political slavery. Let us see 
delineated before us the true map of man. Let us hear the 
dignity of his nature, and the noble rank he holds among 
the works of God ! that consenting to slavery is a sacrilegious 
breach of trust, as offensive in tlie sigljt of God as it is de- 
rogatory from our own honour, or interest or happiness ; and 
that God Almighty has promulgated from heaven, liberty, 
wace. and good-will to mai 
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^Let the bar proclaim ^the laws, the rights^ the generous 
plan of power' delivered down from remote antiquity ; inform 
the world of the mighty struggles, and numberless saerifices, 
made by our ancestors, in the defence of freedom. Let it be 
known, that British liberties are not the grants of princes or 
parliaments, but original rights, conditions of original con- 
tracts, co-equal with prerogative, and coeval with govern- 
ment. That many of our rights are inherent and essential, 
agreed on as maxims and established as preliminaries, even 
before a parliament existed. Let them search for the foun- 
dation of British laws and government in the frame of human 
nature, in the constitution of the intellectual and moral world. 
There let us see that truth, liberty, justice, and benevolence, 
are its everlasting basis ; and if these could be removed, the 
superstructure is overthrown of course. 

^'Let the colleges join their harmony in the same delight- 
fiil concert Let every declamation turn upon the beauty of 
liberty and virtue, and the deformity, turpitude and malignity 
of slavery and vice. Let the public disputations become re- 
searches into the grounds, nature, and ends of government, 
and the means of preserving the good and demolishing the 
evil. Let the dialogues and all the exercises become the in- 
struments of impressing on the tender mind, and of spreading 
and distributing far and wide, the ideas of right, and the 
sensations of freedom. 

** In a word, let every sluice of knowledge be opened and 
set a flowing. Tlie encroachments upon liberty, in the reigns 
of the first James and the first Charles, by turning the gene- 
ral attention of learned men to government, are said to have 
produced the greatest number of consummate statesmen, 
which has ever been seen in any age, or nation. The 
Brookses, Hampdens, Falklands, Vanes, Miltons, Nedhams, 
Harringtons, Nevilles, Sydneys, Lockcs, are all said to have 
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nweA tlirir eminence in political knowledge to the ijnnn'm 
of those rcigin. Tlic )>roHj>cct now bercire an in America 
ought, in the H»inc manner, t» engage the attention of every 
man of learning tu matters of {tower and right, tliat we may 
be neitlicr led nor driven blinilfoldrd to irretrievable dcstrur- 
tinn. Nothing )cs<) than this seems to have been meditated 
for US, by somebody or otliur in Great Britain. Tlicre scemx 
to be a direct and formal design on foot, to enslave all America. 
This liowever must bo <)onc by degrees. Tlie first step tliat 
is intended seems to be an entire subversion of the wliole 
system of our fatiicrs, by tlic intrmluction of tlie canon and 
feudal law into America. Tiio canon and feudal systcmB 
though greatly mnlilatcd in England, arc not yet destroyed. 
Liketiie temples and palaces, in wiiicli the gi'oat contrivers of 
tliem were once worshipped and inhabited, tlicy exist in ruins ; 
and much of t)te domineering spirit of them still remains. Tho 
designs and labours of a certain society to intniduco the 
former of them into Ainerira, have been well exposed to tho 
public, by awriterof gn'at abiiitirt; and the furtlier attempts 
iii tlic same jnirpoKc that may be made by tliat Kociety, or by 
tlie ministry or parliament, I leave to the lonjrrtures of tho 
tlioughtful. But it seems very munifest from the fltamp act 
itself, that a design is formed to strip us in a gi-cat measure 
of tlie means of knowledge, by binding the pivKs, the col- 
leges, and even an almanac and a newspajier, with rastraints 
and duties ; and to intnidiire the inefiuatiticH and dcjioiidcnnes 
of tlic feudal system, by taking fnim the |K)ori'r sort of peo- 
ple all tlieir little subsistence, and confen-ing it on a set of 
stamp officci-s, distributors and their deputies. But I must 
proceed no fartlier at present. The si^iuel, whenever I shall 
find health and leisure to pursue it, will be a 'disifuisition of 
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the effusions of envy, disappointed ambition> nor of a spirit 
of opposition to government ; but the emanations of a heart 
that bums for its country's welfare. No one of any feelings 
born and educated in this once happy country, can consider 
tlie numerous distresses, the gross indignities, the barbarous 
ignorance, the haughty usurpations, that we have reason to 
fear are meditating for ourselves, our children, our neigh- 
bours, in short for all our countrymen, and all their posterity, 
vrithout the utmost agonies of heart, and many tears/^ 

The publication of this admirable work brought him ra- 
pidly forward into general notice, and in the same year he 
was associated with Otis and other master spirits in appear- 
ing before the governor and council, and arguing there that 
the courts should administer justice without stamped paper. 

He was not a member of the congress which met at New 
York, in October, 1765, to consult and prepare new petitions^ 
and adjonnu But lie had now become a public man, and 
was associated with Robert Treat Paine, Otis, Quincy, Samuel 
Adams and other distinguished patriots, all older than himself, 
in every endeavour to counteract the schemes of the ministry. 
Under the influence of such men, the general assembly 
would probably have been impelled into very bold and perhaps 
very rash measures; if the news of George Grenville's dis- 
missal, and the repeal of the stamp act, had not for the time 
removed the necessity of immediate decision. 

In 1766, he removed his residence to the town of Boston, 
still continuing his attendance on the neighbouring circuity 
and not unfrequently called to remote parts of the province. 
The repeal of the stamp act, and the accession of Lord 
Chatham to the ministry, would perhaps have quieted the 
discontents in Massachusetts ; had it not been for the decla- 
ratory act that parliament had been induced by a false pride 
Vol. I.— L 
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to attitch to the repeal^ claiming the riglit to tax tha colonies, 
although for the present tliey chose to postpone its exercise. 

There were however abundant sources of controveray be- 
tween governor Bernard and the people, among which the 
introduction of two regiments of king's troops into the town 
of Boston, was nut the least irritating. 

Mr. Adams persevered with his friends Warren, Otis, 
Thacher and others, as well as his distinguished namesake 
Samuel Adams, in their labours, such as he had proposed 
in his essay on tlie canon an<l feudal law. In the year 176B 
the importance of liis services, and the influence of bis writings 
had become so well known and appreciated, as to induce 
governor Bernard to think him worth buying over; and to 
make tlie same attempt with him, which we have already seen 
was tried without success on Ilanrock and Samuel Adams. 
For this purpose liis intimate personal friend Sewall, the re- 
cently appointed attorney general, was commissioned by the 
governor to offer Itim tlic appointment of advocate general 
in the court of admiralty, a very lucrative office at that pe- 
riod. He was then hut in his thirty-tliird year, with an in- 
creasing family to supjKirt; the oflire tcudcred to his accept- 
ance would have been a promotion in tlie line of his profession, 
would have ensured him a considerable income, and required 
no direct abandonment of his friends or his principles ; but 
lie could not bear to be put in any sort of trammels, he con- 
sidered the offer as merely insidious, and peremptorily de- 
clined it. 

He was chosen by the citizens of Boston, in ir69, one of 
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and particularly were aimed against allowing the troops to 
remain in the town. 

The soldiers were not removed^ however, and a series of 
squabbles between them and the town's people led finally to 
ihe bloody affray, on the fifth of March, 1770, commonly 
designated as ** the massacre.'' The principal circumstances 
which caused and attended this event, have been already de- 
scribed with sufBcient minuteness in a previous biography ; 
but we may add with great propriety a sketoh of the proceed- 
ings that resulted from it, vividly though slightly dra¥m 
in the following language by the subject of this memoir^ who 
was himself an actor as well as a spectator, and at a distance 
of more than forty years could take pleasure in looking back 
on scenes that, at the moment of their occurrence, must have 
been of very painful interest. 

'^ The people assembled,'' he said^ ^* first at Faneuil Hall, 
and adjourned to the old South Church, to the number, as 
was conjectored, of ten or twelve hundred men, among whom 
were the most virtuous, substantial, independent, disinterested 
and intelligent citizens. They formed themselves into a 
regular deliberative body, chose their moderator and secre- 
tary, entered into discussions, deliberations and debates, 
adopted resolutions, appointed committees. Their resolutions 
in public were conformable to those of every man in private, 
who dared to express his thoughts or his feelings, Uhat the 
regular soldiers should be banished from the town, at all 
hazards.' Jonatlian AVilliams, a very pious, inoffensive and 
conscientious gentleman, was their moderator. A remon- 
strance to the governor, or the governor and council, was 
ordained, and a demand that the regular troops should be re- 
moved from the town. A committee was appointed to present 
this remonstrance, of which Samuel Adams was cliairman. 
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*' Thia was a delicate and a dangerous cririn- The quMtion 
in the last rcHort wa.1, whctlicr tlic town ot Boaton ahould 
become a Hr«ne uf curnaf^c and deflation or not ? Humanity 
to the Boldicni cnnspirfd witli a regard for the safety of the 
town, in suggesting the wise mro-surc of calling tlifl town 
together to deliberate. For nothing short of the most solemn 
promises to the jieople, that tlie soldiers should, at all hazards, 
be driven from the town, had preserved its peace. Not only the 
immense asscmblicFg of the people, from day to day, but mlli- 
tory arrangements from night to night were necetssry to 
keep the p«o))lf and tlic soldiers fr-om getting together by the 
ears. The life of a red crtat would not have been aafe in any 
•treet or corner of the town. Nor would the lives of the 
inhabitants have been much more sneurc. Tlio whole militia 
of the city was in reijuisitinn, and military watches and 
guarda were every where placed. We were all u|>on a level ; 
no man was exempted; our military ofliccm wfro our only 
HupcriurH. I hnd the hiinour to be Hummoned in my turn, 
and attended at the state lumsc with my muHket and bayonet, 
my bntad Kword and rartridge hox, under the command of 
the famous Piiddoek. I know yon will laugh at my military 
figure; but I believe thci-c wh-h not a raiirc obedient soldier 
in the regiment, ntir one mure impartial between the people 
and the regulars. In tliischaracli-i- 1 waH upon duty all night 
in niy turn. No ni»n appeared more anxiouH, or more deeply 
impressed uitti a Ncnsc »r danger on all sides, tlian ourcom* 
mandur Paddnck. lie called me, common soldier as I was, 
fre<iueiitly to hi^ <iMin<-ils. 1 liad n great deal of conversation 
with him, and no man appeared mure apprehensive of a fatal 
calamity to the town, or mure zealous, by every prudent mea- 
sure, to prevent it." 

'n.o im-Hxtitfliion nf 41. » n.n.nnqtrancc to the Kovenvir, 
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admirable graphic eflfect^ in sportively proposing it to his 
friend Mr. Tudor as the subject for a picture. ** The scene,*' 
he saysy ''is the council chamber of the old town house in 
Boston. That council chamber was as respectable an apart- 
ment, and more so too, in proportion, than the house of lords 
or house of commons in Great Britain, or that in Philadelphia 
in which the Declaration of Independence was signed in 
irr6. Two portraits, at more than full length, of king 
Charles the second and Icing James the second, in splendid 
golden frames^ were hung up in the most conspicuous side of 
the apartment. If my young eyes or old memory have not 
deceived me, these were the finest pictures I have seen. The 
coloura of their long flowing robes arkd their royal ermines 
were the most glowing, the figures the most noble and grace- 
faly the features the most distinct and characteristic; far 
supmor to those of the king and queen of France in the 
senate chamber of congress. I believe they were Vandyke's. 
Sure I am there was no painter in England capable of them 
sit that time. They had been sent over without frames, in 
governor Fownal's time. But as he was no admirer of 
Charleses or Jameses, they were stowed away in a garret 
among rubbish, till governor Bernard came, had them cleaned, 
soperbly framed, and placed in council for the admiration 
and imitation of all men. To which might be added, and 
should be added, little miserable likenesses of governor Win- 
throp, governor Bradstreet, governor Endicott and governor 
Belcher, hung up in obscure corners of the room. Lieutenant 
pTemor Hutchinson, commander in chief in the absence of 
(he governor, must be placed at the head of the council table. 
Lieutenant colonel Dali*ymple, commander in chief of hia 
■^jesty's military forces, taking rank of all his majesty's 
coimsellora, must be seated by the side of the lieutenant go- 
Ternor and commander in chief of the province. Eight and 
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twenty coiiMellon mnBt be painted, all anted at tho council 
board. Let mc sec, what costume ? What was the fashion 
of that day, in tiia month of March t La^e white wigs, 
English scarlet cloth cloaks, some of them with gold laced 
bats, not on their heads, indeed, in so august a presence, but 
on a table before them. Before these illustrious personages 
appeared Samuel Adams, a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives and tlieir cleric, now at the head of the committeo 
of the great assembly at the old South Church. Iliucydides, 
Livy or Sallust, Svould make a speech for lum, or, perhaps^ 
the Italian Botta, if ho had known any thing of this transaC' 
tion, one of tho most important of the revolution ; but I am 
wholly incapable of it ; and, if I liad vanity enough to think 
myself capable of it, should not dare to attempt it. He re- 
presented the state of the town and the country; tho dan- 
gerous, ruinous and fatal effects of standing armies in popu- 
lous cities in time of pcarc, and the determined resolution of 
tho public, that tho regular troops, at all events, shnuld be 
removed from the town. Lieutenant governor llutchinson, 
then commander in chief, at the head of a trembling council, 
said *he had no authority over tlic king's troo]is, that tlicy 
bad their separate commander and separate orders and in- 
structions, and that he could not interfere with tliem.' Mr. 
Adams instantly appeiJed to the charier of the province, by 
which the governor, and in his absence the lieutenant governor) 
was constituted 'commander in chief of hI) the military and 
naval power within ill jurisdiction.' So obviously true and 
irrefragable was the reply, that it is astonishiuf; that Mr. 
Hutcliinson should liave no grossly betrayed the constitution, 
and BO atrociously have violiitcd the duties of his oilico by 
asserting the contrary. But cither tlie fears or the ambition 

nt lliia cronllfman iin..n tl.io ^„,i maOV Othcr OCCaslonS) CSpC- 
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afterwards, on fhe supremacy of parliament, appear to have 
totally disarranged his understanding. He certainly asserted 
in public, in the most solemn manner, a multitude of the 
roundest falsehoods, which he must have known to be such, 
and which he must have known could be easily and would 
certainly be detected, if he had not wholly lost his memory, 
even of his own public writing. 

'^The heads of Hutchinson and Dalrymple were laid to^ 
gether in whispers for a long time ; when the whispering 
ceased, a long and solemn pause ensued, extremely painful 
to an impatient and expecting audience. Hutchinson, in 
time, broke silence ; he had consulted with colonel Dalrym- 
ple, and the colonel had authorized him to say that he might 
order one regiment down to the castle, if that would satisfy 
the people. With a self-recollection, a self-possession, a 
self-command, a presence of mind that was admired by every 
man present, Samuel Adams arose with an air of dignity and 
majesty, of which he was sometimes capable, stretched forth 
his arm, though even then quivering with palsy, and with a 
harmonious voice and decisive tone, said, ^ if the lieutenant 
governor, or colonel Dalrymple, or both together, have au- 
thority to remove one regiment, they have authority to remove 
two ; and nothing short of the total evacuation of the town 
by all the regular troops will satisfy the public mind, or pre- 
serve the peace of the province.' These few words thrilled 
through the veins of every man in the audience, and produced 
the great result. After a little awkward hesitation, it was 
agreed that the town should be evacuated, and both regiments 
sent to the castle/' 

Not only were the soldiers removed from the town, but the 
sapremacy of the civil newer was maintained by the arrest, 
indictment and trial of the actual offenders. Mr. Adams 
was applied to on behalf of captain Preston, the officer who 
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wat chRTged viUi giving Uie TaUl order to fire upon the peo- 
ple, anil tlie private aoliliers wlio were indicted witli liim, to 
undortake their dufcncc It was a touchstone applied to liis 
firmncHB and his professional pride. Tlie people were still 
clamorous against the soldiers, and he was a man of the peo- 
ple, living for tliem and among tlicm. The governor's party 
anxiously desired to siLrccn the offenders from puniahmentf 
would not a lawyer appearing for such a defence, be suapected 
of deserting tlie popular cause ? Such considerations might 
bavQ deterred a man of less moral courage, but Mr. Adams 
was abovo tlieir influence. He could afford t» perform a 
professional duty without endangering his political standing. 
Two years only had elap.icd since ho rejected the offer of a 
lucrative and distinguished governmental appointment; be 
could not be 8un]H:cted, after that, of wishing to tmclUe to 
tiie men in i>ower. The main point being gained by the re- 
moval of tlio troops out of the town, men of liberal feelings 
could have no desire to visit tlic sins of tlie commanders upon 
tlio ignorant Holdici's, by any vindictive exercise of the civil 
power. The great oITencu had been the presence of the mili- 
tary in tho town, for which tlic authoriticH alone were an- 
swerable; that suldicrn, being there, should be dissolute, 
insolent and qnarrclsouie, wan to be expcckd. Mr. Adanu, 
therefore, Uiwarted no secret wishes of his own, in contri- 
buting to the defence of the accuHed. lie conducted it with 
the zeal and vigour that marked all his actions, and with an 
ability and eloquence that elicited univcrsul applause. 

Yet it vitta a courageous stand for a popular leader to take, 
in the existing excitement among the citizens. A town 
meeting was kept alive, according to the statement of go- 
vernor Uutchinson, by short adjournments, to observe how 
the business of the court went on. And it is mentioned by 
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off tbe trials to the first week in June, a Gommittee, riz. S. 
AdaniSy W. Cooper, Dr. Warren, and divers others, cane 
from Mr. Jones's where tliey had been dining that day, and 
a vast concourse of people after them, into the superior court, 
and harangued the judges until they altered their determi- 
nation. 

But, notwithstanding this exasperation of feeling among 
the towns-people, from whom the jury was to be taken, captain 
Preston was acquitted, on account o( a want 6f positive 
evidence to criminate him as the author of the mischief; and 
two only of the soldiers, upon whom the act of firing after 
much provocation, was proved, were convicted of man- 
slaughter, and praying the benefit of clergy, were branded 
with a hot iron and dismissed. 

Thkt Mr. Adams lost no favour with his fellow-citizens 
by engaging in this trial, is proved by the circumstance of 
his bdng, in the same year, elected one of the representatives 
in the general assembly, in place o( Mr. Bowdoin, who went 
into the council. 

The session of the assembly which ensued was marked by 
a pertinacious contest between the house and the acting go- 
vernor, Hutchinson, on the subject of holding the ^^ General 
Court,'' as it was called, in Cambridge instead of Boston. 
The assemblAinsisted on returning to Boston, from which 
the sessions had been removed by governor Bernard ; and 
refused to proceed in any business until their return to the 
ancient place of meeting should be agreed to. The lieutenant 
governor pleaded his instructions ; but was attacked irresisti- 
bly on that ground, with the argument that no instructions 
from England could countervail the cliarter. He hinted at 
his power as commander in chief, but then laid himself open 
to the whole odium of an arbitrary act. Finally, he refused 
to adjourn to Boston, ^^ without permission of his mi^esty's 
Vol. I.— M 
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niniatori'" A committco or leading menf the elder and 

younger AdBmn, Hatirock and Hawlt^j^, were appointed to 
prepare a rcjily to tlitK iiiidiNgiiiHf^d avowal of nubttervinncy 
to miniHtnrial viewH. Tliu n^jity is filuborate and eloquent, 
and tieemf) in hew tlie inipn-na or the fiame mind from wliicli 
tlio "EifNay on tlie ('anon and I'ViiilstI L:iw" had proceeded. 
The conclusion is a very inti-lligllilc warning of what the 
miniitry had to expert if they Hhould persevere in tlieir n\t- 
presnive conduct. 

"Wo are oblign), at this time, to fitruggle, with all the 
powera the constitution has furnished uh, in defence of our 
rights ; lu prevent the most valuable of our liberties from 
being wrested fh>m us, by tlic subtle machinations and daring 
encroaclimcnts of wicked ministei-s. We have scon, of late, 
innumerable cnrroachmcnts on our charter } conrts of admi- 
raltyt extended from the liigli seas, where, by tlie compact in 
the charter, they arc confined, to numberless important 
causes ujion lami ; multitudes of rivil ofllcers, the appoint- 
ment of wliom is, by ciiut-ter, ronriiicil to tlie governor and 
council, sent liore from abrourl by the ministry ; a revenue, 
not granted by us, but tornTnim uh; armies stationed here 
witliout our consent ; and the streets of our metn)]Kilis crim- 
soned with tlic blood of our f<;llow subjtrrts. 'I'liesc, and 
other grievances und cruulties, too many to ba here cnumc- 
rattid, and too melancholy to /te much Imi/^er Imrne by this 
injun'^1 {leoplc, we iiavc seen brought upon us, W/ the devices 
of ministers of state. And wo have, of late, seen and heard 
of inalructiam to governors, which tlin'uten to destroy all 
tlie remaining privilege's of our diai'tcr. Miiould tbese^stnig- 
gles of the house prove unfortunate and irielfectual, this pn>- 
vinco will submit, with pious resignation, to the will of J*ro- 

..:, i...i :* 1.1 • ■■ ■ ' HiiiciiJc. of » 
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But the lieutenant governor was resolutely determined^ or 
stricfly ordered, not to consent to the return to Boston, (rf 
which place he had imbibed an immeasurable dread. ** Salem 
would have been better than Cambridge, *' he wrote to his 
government, in the private letters afterwards discovered and 
published, ^ the farther from Boston the better. The house 
will be sour and troublesome enough, but all they can do will 
be a perfect trifle compared with the trouble that town gives 
me.** <<Ibave tried,*' he added, ^^the council, and repre- 
sented to tiie judges the illegality of tlie town act ; they say 
there is no possibility of helping it ; the body of the people 
are all of a mind, and there is no stemming the torrent It 
is the common language of Adams and the rest, that they are 
Rot to be intimidated by dcts of parliament,*' &c. 

The lieutenant governor's oflSce was certainly no bed of 
roses at this time ; he and his coadjutors were overmatched 
in talent, resolution and management, by '^ Adams and the 
rest;" and the perturbation of his mind was excessive. 

At times he advised the use of force, then recommended a 
course of cunning expedients, which he designated as ^ Ma- 
chiavelian policy ;' imputed to the colonists a determination 
to have a lord lieutenant and an American parliament ; and 
suggested a variety of projects for curbing their spirit. 

When the general court met again in September of the 
same year, the house was induced, by the urgency of the 
public concerns of the province, to suspend their resolutbn 
against transacting any business while the session was held 
at Cambridge; protesting, however, against the restraint 
they were put under. Thirty of the members, among whom 
was Mr. Adams, voted against proceeding to business even 
with such a protest 

A new grievance now appeared in the dismissal of the 
troops at ** the castle," who were under the control and pay 
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«f tlw ffwinee, and the tnuiMer of th*t fartrai to the cwi- 
Uif of Out king'ii forrni. Tlris wu an evil that admitted nf 
M> pnaent remedyf bat it otimulated to more active prepara- 
tiMw for mifltance, and mainlj' induced the appointmeirt of 
a committee, of wlikli Mr. Adamfi wati a member, to corre- 
ap oad with tbe agfnta in England, with tl>e npeakers of aa- 
aemblica in other coloniea, and witli commitlee* rbmien for a 
rimiUr porpoae. 

In tbe followinj; year, 1771, Mr. Ilatchinmn received the 
appcrintment of govrmnr of Mamachuwett*, and made aome 
Hbrta towards conciliation; tbe duke nf CiraAon itad re- 
aigned, and lord North had rcwrinded all the obnasiona datiea 
neept that on tea. A cainparative calm cnftned for a ahoK 
aeaaon, and the Jetterri from Franklin and other AmericaM 
in England, held out encouragement to hope for the rcMnral 
of M cauMS of complaint, 'i'he Mme obstinate dinpate a« 
to tbe place of holding tbe seuions of tbe assembly continned, 
and little public buHinewi wax tranHiK:t4;d in conMc^uence. 
But in 1772. Ilie governor gave up IhiH |ioint, and onicmd 
the long ikNired return l/t liie t'lwn lumw at iitmltm. Bwt bo 
biled to gain uny pojmlai'ity hy tliis ineaNur<% after showing 
so unacrommodating a temjier, ami a ftubwrvienry so entire 
to the BritiJth admin intra tion. 

He had accepteil a proviHion for tlie jfaynn-nt of his salary 
by the crown, inftteati of tlie provincr, and notliing could have 
l^ven greater oflhncc. I'berc wan alfto a proji^ct. afterwards 
executed, of |)roviiling in the samt; uay for the HHlaritrg of the 
jadgPH} and upnn ItirHf; two gricvanrc^t a large town meeting 
wa»t lield, early in 1772, at Btwton, anil very N|)iritwl resoln- 
tions atlopted. 

lliiH ministerial rcgtilalion for piiving the nalariCH of tlie 
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Williun Brattle, senior meniber of the council, on the one 
side, and Mr. John Adams on the other ; written, on the part 
of Mr. Adams, according to the history of the period, << with 
great learning and ability ;'' and had a happy eSbct in en- 
lightening the public mind on a question of very great impor- 
tance. 

When the general court met in January, 177 Sf the new 
governor made an elaborate speech ^ to them in support of the 
supremacy of parliament, and threw out, as the two houses 
thouf^t, a challenge to answer him. This they did forth- 
with, but he replied in the same strain, and put forth so inge- 
iiioiM an argument, that their committee thought it necessary 
to invoke the aid of Mr. John Adams, who was not then a 
member, in preparing a rejoinder. A very eloquent and 
argumentative disquisition was immediately drawn up by 
blm for their use, which they adopted at once without altera- 
tion; and so powerful was it considered by Dr. Franklin, as 
an exposition of the claims and wrongs of the colonies, that 
he caused it to be republished in England, and distributed 
there. 

Very shortly after this circumstance he was elected a mem- 
ber of the assembly, and being placed by tbeir vote on the list 
of councillors, the governor erased his name, by a vindictive 
exercise of a right incident to his office, but never exercised 
unless as an expression of strong dislike and hostility. 

The year 177 S was signalized by the destruction of the tea, 
which in pursuance of a very insidious plan, had been brought 
to Boston ; the first overt act of rebellion, except the associa- 
tions previously entered into, and kept with remarkable 
fidelity, against importing the articles made subject to the 
obnoxious duties ; which were looked upon as little short of 
treason^ by the officers of government 
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Eariy in 1774^ govflmor Hntcblnsoiif whs had fallfm into 
BHch general odium a§ to be very uncomfortably litnated, re- 
signed his office and departed for England. And at the 
same time his successor, and the intelligence of the act of 
parliament closing the port of Boston, were received, the one 
with outward civility but universal distrust, the other with 
unbounded indignation and alarm. 

The inhabitants of Boston were called together^ to consider 
this new and unexampled aggression. It was there voted to 
make application to the other colonies to refnse all importa- 
tions from Great Britain, and withhold all commercial inter- 
course, as the most probable and efTectnal mode to procure 
the repeal of this oppressive law. One of the <»tizen8 was 
despatched to New-Yorli and Fliiladelphia* for the purpose of 
ascertaining the views of the people at those places, and in 
the colonies farther south. A committee, comprising Sanoel 
Adams, Dr. Warren, afterwards genertd Warren, tha -btoto 
and martyr of Bunker's hill, with John Adams and others 
of the same high character, was appointed to consider what 
further measures ought to be adopted. 

Mr. Adams being again a member of assembly was put on 
the list for tbe council, but governor Gage knew his character 
well from the report of bis past conduct, and erased his 
name, as Hutchinson had done before. 

Tbc governor obliged the general court to meet at Salem, 
instead of Boston, where tiiey proceeded after a very civil 
address to liim, to ask for a day of general fast and prayer. 
This bis excellency refused, su diihcult was it for the legisla' 
tive and executive authorities of this province to agree upon 
measures that seemed even tbe least likely to be oBTensive. 
But although be would not let them pray he could not prevent 
«i...ni r~.n> n.iA^t;.-~ 1 ? ■ j,|- mcasurc. nainelv 
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greas ; and of giving immediate information tiiereof to all 
the other colonies, with a request, that they would appoint 
deputies for the same purpose. A measure of this kind had 
been already suggested both in Massachusetts and in several 
of the other colonies ; but nothing definite or decisive had* 
been done ; nor had any committees or deputies been elected 
with this design. The patriots in this province were con- 
vinced, that the time had arrived for a more efficient and 
united stand, in defence of their rights. They did not even 
now, meditate an independency of Great Britain ; much less 
did they generally suppose, that a resort to arms would be 
necessary to maintain their liberties. Tet they were resolved 
to show the British ministry, that a determination prevailed 
through all the colonies, to oppose their arbitrary and op- 
preasive plans of governing America ; hoping, no doubt, for 
a new. administration whose views would be more conciliating 
and jost The preamble to the resolutions for choosing dele- 
gates to meet in a general congress states, concisely, the 
reasons which induced the house to adopt this important 
measure. It is as follows : ^^This house, having duly con- 
sidered, and being deeply affected with, the unhappy differ- 
ences whiQ^ have long subsisted, and are increasing, between 
Great Britain and the American colonies, are of opinion, 
that a meeting of committees from the several colonies on t|||i 
^ continent is highly expedient and necessary, to consult upon 
the present state of the country, and the miseries to which we 
are and must be reduced by the operation of certain acts of 
parliament; and to deliberate and determine upon wise and 
proper measures, to be by them recommended to all the 
colonies, for the recovery and establishmentof our just rights 
and liberties, civil and religious ; and the restoration of union 
and harmony between Great Britain and Anusrica, which is 
moat ardently desired by all good men.'' 
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It was during the coneideration of tliew resolntions, ^t 
Samuel Adama diaplayed that firmness of maBner, and adopted 
tlie bold measures to prevent tlie interTerence of the governor, 
which have been detailed in the preceding sketch. On all 
points ho was nobly supported, by the influence, eloquence 
and energy of hia nameaake, wlio received with him tbe 
fair reward of his fearless patriotism in being also elected 
one of the delegates to tlie congress. 

It was a noble trust, and one of awful responsibility ; so 
much so, that Mr. Sewall, an old and reapectable friend of 
Mr. Adams, to whose advice he had been accustomed to 
listen with great deference, was alarmed on big account, and 
seeking an interview, endeavoured to persuade him to relin- 
quish the appointment. Great Britain, he represeited, was 
evidently determined to enforce her system ; her power was 
irresistible, and would bring destruction on him and all who 
should persevere in opposition to her designs. Mr. Adams's 
rfply was, that he was well convinced of such a determina- 
tion on the part of the Bi-iti^ili government, and that liis 
course was fixed by tliat very belief, that he had been uniform 
and constant in o|)]>osition ; as to his fate the die was cast, 
the Rubicon was passed — and sink or swim, li»« or die, to 
survive or perish with his country was his unalterable reso- 
Mion. 

This was not idle vapouring, nor vain pretension to a , 
magnanimity that he did not possass; it was but a confession 
of the principles that carried him through perils and labours, 
and discouragements, from the commencement to the close of 
the revolutionary contest. 

He had now to act on quite a different stage ; hitherto he 
had been among friends and neighbours, whose sentiments 
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and distant colonies, not only new acquaintances were to be 
made, but the extent of tbeir public spirit was yet to be 
ascertained. Boston having been the focus of opposition, tibe 
politil^ians of that place were generally supposed to be more 
disposed towards extreme and violent measures, than those 
whose situation had been more remote. It was rumoured 
concerning Mr. Adams, as a suspicion unfavourable to his 
character for discretion and judgment, that he sought to pro* 
dace a separation of the colonies from England, and the 
establishment of an independent government; a plan that 
seemed in the eyes of mo^t of his co-patriots excessively rash 
and inexpedient. He received various hints on this subject, 
and was warned during his journey to Philadelphia in Sep- 
tembery by several friendly advisers, that he and his col- 
leagpies should be careful not to utter a word in favour of 
independence, and being already seriously susj^ected of such 
designs, they should in prudence avoid all appearance of 
taking a lead in the proceedings of the congress ; but ought 
rather to yield precedence to the Virginia gentlemen who 
represented the largest colony, and were not infected with 
any such wild notions. 

Mr. Adams found the inhabitants of Philadelphia gene- 
rally prepared to look upon him as an over zealous enthu- 
siast, rather to be admired for his generous ardour, than 
trusted for political wisdom. If such was the light in which 
he appeared to most of the delegates to whom he was yet 
personally a stranger, he found at least in Patrick Henry, 
and Thomas M^Rean, if in no others, a congeniality of feel- 
ings as complete as had existed between him and any one of 
his colleagues, or the exasperated patriots that he had left in 
Boston. 

The proceedings of this congress are well known, and 
their character has been the theme of well deserved eulogy 
Vol. I.— N 
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Avm many e]iH|iient writora on kntii sidM or the Atlantic* 
Thi public i>aprrfi tliat vterv isKUPil by them, drew from Lord 
Chatliam lli« ritmpliintrnt, "lliiit lie liwl stuilici) and admired 
the Tree sttitcD of Kntir|iitty, lliu iiiuHtiT 8)iiritA of the world j 
but that for Holidity uf muoniDf;, Ibn-e nf Magacity, and 
wiHdoin i>r nmrhiMioni ni) bndy ot inoii <'i>uld Htand in pre* 
ferenro t» this (-imgrL-NH." 

Mr. AiluiiM hiul tlif. Nii1iHrii(-1i<Hi to hoc tlic principle, for 
which hn liiid been cinilcixlin); uiireniittinKly and publicly 
for nine ycai-H, niinifly, thiit j>iirliiiment poHHi-iiHed no right to 
tax the cxtliinivtt, fully iuliiptcc) hh tli« fundamental article of 
political faith of'Hll ttie cnlonim ; and the most eameet at- 
tention paid by tlie whole congreHA, tu Uio diHtressful litua- 
lion of diNfranrliiKcd lloNton. 

The wiMH^Ution which wax formed by the conf^roM ud 
signed flrot by tlie mcmtwni, comprising a nun-importatloii, 
noD-exportation, and non-coniiumption agreement waa, Mr. 
Adams thought, the best mnasur(^ that oiuld then be adopted, 
in cim)un(;tion witli the able iinti eloquent addresses to the 
king and the Bi-itiHh jH^ojdii ; hut he did not very t^nfidently 
ho{ic, that thi'.fe expedients would hjive the de.iircd cfibrt on 
the obduracy of ttw. royal fjoveniuient. 

"When rongrcNS hud linisiied tln-ir business, an they 
thought," said Mr. Aduuis on this subjict in a letter written 
a few years since, "in the uutuinn of 1774, I had witli Mr. 
Henry, before wc took leave ol' eiicli other, sumo familiar 
ronvcrsiition, in which 1 exjiresseil a lull conviction that our 
resolves, dcclai-alion of riglit'4, enutiiiu-alion of wrongs, peti- 
tionH, n'lnrtnstrunces, and aildressea, associations, and non- 
importation af;r<tements, however they might be expected in 
Americii, and however neceNSacy to cement the union of tlie 
,«l,...l,.- w„hI,II,^I,„. «.,...«„....,... i„ KuKland. Mr. Uei 
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Sng^andy bat agreed with me that they vould be totally lost 
upoB the goYemment. I had but just received a short and 
hasty letter, written to me by major Joseph Hawley of 
Northampton, containing ^a few broken hints,' as he called 
them, of what he thought was proper to be done, and con- 
dading with these words, ^ after all we must fight' This 
letter I read to Mr. Henry, who listened with great atten- 
tion ; and as soon as I had pronounced the words, ^ after all 
we most fight/ he raised his head, and with an energy and 
vehemence that lean never forget, broke out with <By G — d, 
I am of that man's mind/ I put the letter into his hand, and 
when he had read it he returned it to me, with an equally 
sol^nn asseveration, that he agreed entirely in opinion with 
the writer. 

« Tim other delegates from Virginia returned to their state 
in fall confidence, that all our grievances would be redressed. 
The last words that Mr. Richard Henry Lee said to me, when 
we parted^ were, ^ we shall infallibly carry all our points. 
You win be completely relieved ; all the offensive acts will bo 
repealed; the army and fleet will be recalled, and Britain 
will give up her foolish project' 

'^ Washington only was in doubt He never spoke in 
poblic In private he joined with those who advocated a non- 
exportation, as well as a non-importation agreement With 
both he thought we should prevail ; without either he thought 
it doabtfal. Henry was clear in one opinion, Richard Henry 
Lee in an opposite opinion, and Washington doubted between 

the two." 
These were, doubtless, generous anticipations, founded on 

a mistaken confidence in the magnanimity and wisdom of 

the British rulers. But they did not deserve the compliment ; 

Hnb ministry were at that time more tlian commonly deficient 

in both these qualities ; they and the people of England were 
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The people of Massachusetts had at this period, AefiWM 
satisfaction of being the -moat immediate objects ofiiVlnlrte> 
rial vengeance. The ibrmer government wasby thia-Mne 
IlissolTe^ and a provincial congress had assembled, tniiia 
SvcAQiber oC the same year said, very truly, to the iafaabife> 
ants, *^3A|tt ^uvjidaced by Providence in « post of hoaoOB, 
because ii i^ O^ppet of danger; and while straggliag^CDT-'flie 
noblest objectH, the liberties of our country, the bvfifktgttiit 
postert^, aqd the rights of human nature, the eyes jm^ only 
of North Amerjoa and tiie vrhole British empire^ butflC'inQ ' 
Europe arCvOpq^- you." ^ ^. ,»., 

' This was no exagger^tedjjicture. Such a contest WM ^tm- 
jftenced, and upon it depended the fate of popular goTOCMHot. 
ISiAirijS^iie was howeveralready ascertained; scenes oCiilfeA- 
fihcd, aeasons of privations, long trials of fortitude, much auf- 
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to understand their rights, and made up their resolution to 
maintain them. 

Perhaps it would be adopting too earlj a date for this re- 
Tolution, in the minds of the Americans, to place it so soon 
as the close of the year 1774 ; the ensuing season produced 
great eyents, which materially advanced the cause of freedom. 
The situation of Massachusetts was, at this period, very 
remarkahle ; without government^ and deprived of trade, the 
spirit which the leading patriots had infused into the people^ 
sustained their firmness, and kept them within the bounds of 
regularity and order better than tlie most rigid police could 
have done. A letter written by an intelligent gentleman of 
Boston, at this date, to a friend in England, contains the fol- 
lowing picture. ^^ The state of this province is a great 
curiosity ; I wish the pen of some able historian may transmit 
it to posterity. Four hundred thousand people are in a state 
of nature, and yet as still and peaceable at present as ever 
they were when government was in full vigour. We have 
neither legislators nor magistrates, nor executive oi&cers. 
We have no officers but military ones. Of these we have a 
multitude chosen by the people, and exercising them with 
more authority and spirit than ever any did who had commis- 
sions from a governor. 

** The town of Boston is a spectacle worthy of the atten- 
tion of a deity, suffering amazing distress, yet determined to 
endure as much as human nature can, rather than betray 
America and posterity. General Gage's army is sickly, and 
extremely addicted to desertion. What would they be if 
things were brought to extremities ? Do you think such an 
army would mai*ch through our woods, and thickets, and 
country villages, to cut the throats of honest people contend- 
ing for liberty ?" 
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It WRH Uiis magnanltnouii fortitude »( the peuple of Maraa- 

nliiiscttH tliat drew hwiii uPlrr rroiii Wsuhington, tiid cimjili- 
mcnt to the " virtue and \mU\U: fi|iirit«r the whule pnivinrc," 
wliidi tin drrlnrt-il liail, " witli a firinnciiH uml intriothin 
witlirmt exainjiEf. in mtirh-ni liist(irytHiu:riricGfI all the coinr»rta 
of wKial anil jxilitical life in HU|)|Hirt of tlie rights of man- 
kinil, and the wcirurc of rtiir reiiinion amnlry." 

After an active and husy NitHsion, during whir:h Mr. Adaou 
(aH he write tn hia friend Quiney, wh(i wax about to viiiit 
Kuroiie,) was fully oecupii'd with puhlic ulTaiDt, and cultirar 
ting fricndNJiiji with the diHtingui»iied men wliom he bccama 
now lintt ai-i|>mint<;d with, the firnt congrawi ailjourned in 
Novemhcr, and he returinil t» his home and (nmtly. 

The |ui)vin(^ial eonpi-.ts, on the linii of Jleeembert re-ap- 
|)f>inted him with hi.t enileatjui-.s, <ix(:<-|>t llnwdoJn, in whoM 
place theysnhstituted Jiilin Hancock, tii reprencnt tlicm at the 
cnHuing NCHHinn, t» he hidd in the next Mny ; and accumpa- 
iii»l the viite viil.h " ^nititriil nrkiiowledffini'nts" fortlie inea- 
HuiTH !tdii|if.i'il by llie (KHit.iin-iitiil (:(»n;;ifss, on lifdiairof Anie* 
rican lilieity. 

Mr. Adiuns r<>iiiiil Ihi re was now ii new occuiiun for the 
iixereiHe of his talents as a i;iinti-<iversial wi-ili-r, uhich had 
liK^n Mil Hi^^nally ilis|ihij(^[| liiJori'; his i'lii-inl Sewall, who, 
beitiff attorni'y f;eMiu'til, nHhtrally tuok the inini»itiM-ia] side in 
the dinjintes, hail hiieii piihlishiiif^ a series of very able essayfl 
under the ntiiiie»f MikHHaebUHitenslH, arfjning fur tliesuiireme 
autliority of Ihe jiarlianient, and ii^aiust the present revolu- 
tionary |n-<i<'eeiliii;rs. 

lie at once an<l willinf;ly took iiji the giiuiitictf and main- 
tained the Ju.slii^e and wiHihini of tlie wliif; |H-o(:ei-<IingH and 
dtH'trine, in a Herien of answer's, nniler the title of " Nuvan- 
'— '* "■' ~ — -— • " ^rjii, fio much H 
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hifltnrj and of general erudition^ that even now they are at- 
tractive and interesting; the powerful influence which., thjqr 
must have had when the topics were fresh^ and the readers 
had 8o much stake in the questions discussed in them, cannot 
be estimated too highly. 

There is nothing in a perusal of these admirable letters 
that strikes the attention more forcibly, than the variety of 
illustration drawn from historical, legal and ethical authori- 
ties. His opponent was obliged to admit the extent of erudi- 
tion brought to bear upon the dispute. <^ Novanglus," be 
saidy ^' strives to hide the inconsistencies of his hypothesis 
snder a huge pile of learning/' Not only did he go regularly 
aad particularly through the legal annals of the colony^ and 
all the complicated dissensions of the assemblies and govern-' 
or«, but he passed in minute review the statutory history of 
Walesy Ireland, Jersey and Guernsey, and all the decisions 
in the British courts, which could throw light upon the nature 
and extent of the authority exercised in all those dependen- 
cies by the English government, and the mode in which that 
aathority had been submitted to or resisted. 

Besides this, there was, of course, a great deal of pointed 
irgnment upon the actual questions before the public at thai 
juncture, the probability of success in their resistance, and 
the shame of a submission. The whole was also adorned with 
firequent classical and scriptural allusions and citations, and 
enlivened with numerous happy sallies of sarcasm and re« 
partee. 

It is not easy to read, JIth patient attention, the arguments 
in favour of the ministerial pretensions to tax America. The 
ficstion has been long since settled, and reasoning which 
My have been ingenious and elaborate then, seems a dull 
, ti asae of absurdity now. We are accustomed also to hurry 
•we the most logical demonstrations of the rights of tho 
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colontcA, wtth mmo impatience, bccaoM we cannot help look- 
ing to tlic peace of 1783 as ttic mnst concliuiTe of all argn- 
tncntn, and fluperNciling a nccrHSity of any others. In esti- 
mating tli« nit rit 1)1' (iiK! of tliDsu pi-oiliicliflns, however, suclt 
afl the esHays of " NovangliiV' it is requisite that we should 
rcmcmbpr that faith had nr)t tlirn "been lost in certunty;" 
hut needed to be excited or confirmed by every appeal to 
judgment as well aa pas-tion. The peculiar difficulty 
whicli Mr. Adams, and other writers on the same side, 
had to encounter, previously to the declaration of indepen- 
dence, was, that they were obliged to trammel themselves 
with an admission of the rightful autliority of the king, but 
to deny the supremacy of parliament- Drawing many of 
their best deductions from tlie inherent rights of man, the 
innate love of liberty, and natural equality of all the race, 
they were forced, at the same time, to profess the utmost at- 
tachment to royalty; and while directing the shafts of their 
invective against tlic ministry, tlicir archtriy had to be cau- 
tious as that of 'William Tell, lost tlioy should hit the king. 

As cxamplta of tiic niiiniiix in wiiicli Mr. Adams treated 
this dillirult subject, a fi.w cxtructs arc tak<>n. 

"This writer is equally mistaken, when lie says, the people 
are sure to be losers in the end. 'J'hcy can hai'dly be losers, 
if uoHUccessful ; heoause if they live, tljcy can but be slaves, 
after an unfortunate cfTort, and shivcs tliey would have been, 
if they had not i-esisted. So thai nothing is Inst. If tbey 
die, they cannot be said to lose, for death is better than sla- 
very. If Ibey surct;ed, their ga^ are immense. They 
preserve llieir liberties. The instances in antiiinity, which 
this writer alludes to, arc not mentioned, and ihcrcforo can- 
nut be answered, but that in the country from whence we are 
.i»..;.;n.i ;.. ti... tn.itt ..^r^~t...,^i^ f^,, i,jf, imj-posi'. that could 
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case of Cromwelly no doubt he means. But the people of Eng- 
land, and the cause of liberty^ truths virtue and humanityy 
gained infinite advantf^es by that resistance. In all human pro- 
babilitjr, liberty civil and religious, not only in England but 
in all Europe, would have been lost. Did not the people gain 
by the resistance to James the second ? Did not the Romans 
gain by the resistance to Tarquin ? Throughout that resist- 
ance and the liberty that was restored by it, would the great 
Boraan orators, poets anil historians, the great teachers of 
humanity and politeness, the pride of human nature, and the 
delight and glory of mankind, for seventeen hundred years, 
ever have existed ? Did not the Romans gain by the resist- 
ance to the Decemvirs ? Did not the English gain by resist- 
ance to John, when Magna Charta was obtained ? Did not 
the seven United Provinces gain by resistance to Philip, 
Alva, and Granvell ? Did not the Swiss Cantons, the Gene- 
vans and Grissons, gain by resistance to Albert and Gessler?^' 

In one of the letters he holds up the governors Bernard 
and Hutchinson to ridicule, goes tIii*ough the whole of Ber- 
nard's course of conduct, and exposes him with a masterly 
hand. 

The following paragraph owes its power to its truth, and 
in very simple language lays open the secret of the whole 
scheme of taxation. 

**The intention of the junto was, to procui-e a reveime to 
be raised in America by act of parliament. Nothing was 
further from their designs and wishes, than the drawing or 
sending this revenue into the exchequer in England, to be 
spent there in discharging the national debt, and lessening 
the burdens of the poor people there. Tiiey were more selfish. 
They chose to have the fingering of the money tliemselves. 
Their design was, that the money should be applied, first in 
a large salary to the governor. This would gratify Bernard's 
Vol. I 



i^riBvtfft^i^e-winoftlMiDliilstar. Tk^^t^HmmBfitm 
«»iMlnT'<i»fte-llrateUDtgoTanMr. TMi'uiiili'iflrtii In > 
^jjUm-.jCgnW] tbfl gnawiDgs of BntehlasM*! B^M^'Ifc^MdA 
•«ewiiilMavbUbehlndBeniardhlii»elt Jm Ikrwatj^kt^ 
-jHwt' intended % n\aff to the ja4goi of Ate Mroiin.'lM^ii 
-vidl-M-i^nlTSltif^. And thos the whole gsTfnnMiii^-«ri^ 
. MtlTb and jmdlctd, was to be rendered <i|Hl7l>'(in*i'it 
'. 'ofttepedplt^ (and their >epreeentativca «ia4ere d ii>JM».tti» 
ilgniAoaat andtren bardeiuoine,) and aMohrtdy^apMitiBt 
apM, nA wider the diractlon o^tbe will of tbolafaMBr'af 
■ -MifB. ■■■■^' .., 

^' **Bat! as ill luck wonid hare 1^ the BritiibflBnetar«W 
t» wMA as thelinelyea,and instead of raising now^WiMi' 
dkiae to raise it for hi&selt He pnt Hm cart teftM*^^ 
horse. He chose to get the revenue Into the ..rodi iiii B M i' ^ a , 
cause he had hungry cormorants enough about him in Eag- 
land, whose eaoingn were more troublesome to his eari^ than 
the croaking of tlie ravens In America. And he ttaaf^t 
if America could affoi'd any revenue at all, and he conid get 
'it by authority of parliament, he might have it himsdfi to 
'f^ve to his friends, as well as raise it for the junto hMT^Io 
spend themselves, or give to theirs. This unfortunate pre- 
posterous improvement of Mr. Grenville, upon the plan ot 
the junto, had well nigh ruined the whole." 

To the taunt which his antagq^ist had thrown out of tte 
paltriness of the subject in dispute, that is, the three prace 
duty on a pound of tea, this is th^ animated reply. 
. ' ** Is tlie three pence upon tea our only grievance? Anwtf 
not-in this province deprived of the privilege of paylB|poir 
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governitient put over us ? Is not our constitution demolished 
to the foundation ? Have not the ministry shown, by the 
Quebec bill, that we have no security against them for our 
religion any more than our property, if we once submit to the 
unlimited claims of parliament ! This is so gross an attempt 
to impose on the most ignorant of the people^ that it is a 
shame to answer it. 

** Obsia principm — ^Nip the shoots of arbitrary power in 
the bud, is the only maxim which can ever preserve the liber- 
ties of any people. When the people give way, their deceiv- 
ersy betrayers and destroyers, press upon them so fast that 
there is no resisting afterwards. The nature of the encroach- 
ment upon the American constitution is such, as to grow every 
day more and more encroaching. Like a cancer, it eats 
faster and faster every hour. The revenue creates pensioners, 
and the pensioners urge for more revenue. The people grow 
less steady, spirited and virtuous, the seekers more numerous 
and more corrupt, and every day increases the circles of their 
dependents and expectants, until virtue, integrity, public 
spirit, simplicity and frugality, become the objects of ridicule 
and scorn, and vanity, luxury, foppery, selfishness, meanness, 
and downright venality, swallow up the whole society.*' 

It is curious also to observe, that even such a writer, 
at such a time, was obliged to disavow all desire for inde- 
pendence. 

*** The scheme of the whigs flattered the people with the 
desire for independence ; the tories' plan supposed a degree of 
subordination.' This is artful enough, as usual, not to say 
Jesuitical. The word independence is one of those, which 
Ibis writer uses, as he does treason and rebellion, to impose 
apoa theundistinguishing on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
kt 08 take him to pieces. What does he mean by indepen- 
dence? Does he mean independent of the crown of Great 
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' Britttliit mill an indrpondrnt rrjnjblic in Americtf or BCini> 

fetlcration of indriicnilctit ropulilirn > No doabt he intended 
tlie undi.ttingiiishing Nliould utideiNtiind him Bo. If ho did, 
nnthfiig cnn be more wicknl, or a greater slander on the 
wliigN ; bpcniiNo )io knows there in not a man in the province* 
among the wtiign, nnr ev^r wan, who harbours a wiiih of that 
Bort." 

Bnt although lie wa» thiin rautioun not to Injnre the caune 
of rrccdom Iiy ton prrriiiitnlely urging that arheme of inde* 
pendenrc wliirli must liave bren in bin own contemplation, 
yet lie did not fear to remind (he people of ttie "mMsacro" 
committed liy tlio^e mildierH whom he had defended in ITTO, 
notwilhitandiiig it miglit have been tlioiigiitaHubjectdanger- 
ouH to bin own iierHonnl popHlarity. 

or all these rNSO}'!) tlie most ingenious and characteristic 
In one which rompriNeH a gi-ave, t'laborHte and learned jmtl- 
flration of the drHtrut^tion of the tea in the year 1 773, This 
fninoiiH orciinTiiie hinl been gencriiily allnweil to be merely 
cxru.tftMe iis an ilTi rvfscerirc of boneHt iuid piitriotie feelJngH, 
exhibiting tli<'iii.<<i'lvi") in a inanniT rlmrgi-able with some 
irrrguliii'ily. 'I'lic, i;i-ritleineii wtm iicfsonuti'd the Indians 
and made ttif. "iihiitlion to Nrptuiic," as it is nnmetimen 
called, rctiiimd llicir di*iKiiinc' aHcr all danger fnim the Tcn- 
RCiinre iifllie niysil Kovcrninnit liad passed away. Hut Mr. 
Adiuiis ill ll:e |):i|)<'i- nlcrnil to, fur fruMi ailiiiilting the ne- 
rcHsity of any ronciaJnieiit, conleiidcil with great clociuence, 
miiititi; iiisliiHral dibiil, and a dis|iiay of ronsiderable re- 
seai'cli, ill rivoiir of the absolute pi-opnety and legality of the 
Iransai'tion. 

Ill Hii|i)ioi't of llie general position that tumultuous and 
violent ]ir'ireefl;Mf;s wri-(; soiiietinies lawful expedients in 
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their apinioiuiy and the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
that the tea was thrown into the water in strict conformity 
wiUi the most punctilious rules of propriety. 

The publication of ^^Novanglus'' was interrupted by the 
unexpected skirmish at Lexington, in which the first blood 
was drawn in the revolutionary contest There was aft^ this 
day litUe opportunity to write, and still less composure of 
spirits to read elaborate disquisitions upon historical or legal 
questions. StUl, however, the deep-rooted attachment to the 
English constitution and the royal government, was not over- 
come ; independence was yet a ^^ word unmusical to •American 
ears ;'' and it is remarkable that so generally did the people 
discriminate between the ministry whose designs they intended 
to oppose, and the king to whom they still desired to be faith- 
ful, that at Concord and Lexington, the militia that had been 
engi^ed in an actual battle with the royal forces, were called 
'* king's troops," and the regular soldiers were termed 
^Bute's men;" in allusion to lord Bute, who was then sup- 
posed to exercise a controlling and pernicious influence over 
the mind of the monarch. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition contained in a proclama- 
tion from lord Dartmouth, the secretary of state for Ame- 
rican affairs, the new congress assembled at Philadelphia on 
the tenth of May, and Mr. Adams had the pleasure of again 
meeting his southern friends, and of forming some valuable 
acquaintances among the members tliat had not been there 
before. 

The most important step taken at this session ; at least the 
measure that will appear the most memorable in the eyes of 
posterity, was the appointment of George Washington as 
commander in chief of the armies to be raised in defence of 
American liberty. This most felicitous choice of a leader 
was suggested, advocated and produced by Mr. Adams j and 
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lUt^iaAm MmjrMm to mUobiI | 
'■■LiiMlwiWrliMt IHhtotHF»totMAtwi>ltaini«Wiiwi< 
of ft. "proTidetitialili^pintlan»'*/Mtiw gn^iipAfMd Fmf 
yMtoftMilfiqiicatljr declaiH tt wu thnta|^JIr..A<)|UHJw 
taiplrittMm nceind, tonrfaichthli aatiM vnt^lkitVlmik; 
liir.af hMlag.M, MMRlr*MKhalMdaiVn4olliaaf«r 
■HriBg-tbebeoiAt of Us ousple lor u nd-om p owtBr t * y» -w . 
ii'M pMdnf ft U^ ettimftto on the ImpattftHft-if^ tU>«f- 
jiJntiwutMid the augnitode of Its coneeqiUBCM* Itift hytUfi 
r to belleTC that without WieUsgtBBtlli? hH 
• of oar oooBitj coald not hare been toUffniil* '.1^ 
•iHwaC:bitiUtlee Bight have heen loiiiewhit yW, -Ihft. 
M4ilat.tajglitJn:r« been protnotod, ud ite ftttendHk Mibpi 
logk RggrftTfttedi but it does not seem possible that the peopto' 
of America could have been so entirely overcome, their siurit 
■0 utterly broken down, their fortitude so totally exhausted, 
as to oblige them to receive tlie fetters prepared for them by 
tlw English ministry. Mr. Adams has himself expr ewe d 
the sentiment, that the contest v/aa decidedj^ as to its evmbial 
resultf vben the minds of the Americans becamejmbuedvith 
the principles of freedom and republicanism, and awoke tram 
tiie dream of undistinguUhing attachment to the crown and 
govemnKmt of England. This change in the public mind and 
feeling, "was tliereal "American Revolution." 

But there are other reasons for rrjoicing tliat this cboioe 
■vnBB suggested, and that the suggestion was adopted. Tha 
tone and character of the rerolutionary struggle, on the part 
of the Americans, were elevated and digiu6ed by the eiaMed 
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co p iiectedy besides its other glcHious associations, with the 
name of him who must continue to be ** first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.'' 

And well may Americans cherish the glory of that name, 
for the whole range of history does not present to our view 
a character upon which we can dwell with such entire and 
unmixed admiration. The long life of Washington is not 
stained by a single blot* He was indeed a man of such rare 
endowments, and such fortunate temperament, that every 
action he performed was stamped with a striking and peculiar 
propriety. His qualities were so happily blended, and so 
nicely harmonized, that the result was a great and perfect 
whole. The powers of his mind^ and the dispositions of his 
heart were admirably suited to each other. It was the union 
of the most consummate prudence with the most perfect mode- 
ration. His views, though large and liberal, were never ex- 
travagant ; his virtues, though comprehensive and beneficent, 
were discriminating, judicious and practical. His conduct 
was on all occasions, guided by the most pure disinterested- 
ness. Far superior to low and groveling motives, he seemed 
to be uninfluenced by that ambition, which has justly been 
called the instinct of great souls. He acted ever as if his 
country's welfare, and that alone, was the moving spring. 
His excellent mind needed not even the stimulus of ambition, 
or the prospect of fame. Glory was but a secondary consider- 
ation. He performed great actions, he persevered in a course 
of laborious utility, with an equanimity that neither sought 
distinction, nor was flattered by it. His reward was in the 
consciousness of his own rectitude, and in the success of his 
patriotic efibrts. 

It is a fact extremely characteristic of the purity and dig- 
nity that marked the proceedings of this congress, that 
although the selection of Washington for the chief command 



mlMted In tarmtl senloBf ud elected by m imHi^kakftt 
litMottveaadthB HMiaaraf MidMiM^lhiiqMMlNat 
te pWoBoert^ ths inMfauttov, Ob ipHdHM^ M|il«iiL|h» 
MMdMt Moytainoeof It, wm ril oiii Jrt w t wMli Ifct nim m • 
ataa and dented character of tbe public lM«7#it««rfMmi 
and tke JndiTidHl that nceived this bigb, mtnni Mi —Wj 
nqfedtrut. ., .^ '- .k 

The«al7 anur that the united oolosiw M,ft^ MliW 
waa the OQUecti?n of New Englaad milUl^ U^ 4^m 
tigBfter Mar Beaton, in conpequence of the najwuijiiM tfiii 
■IttBd bj the Britiih booft ia ConcaM ^.1 i\t\»$fim 
Iteae mw and ^etaavganiaed leriea were ODBMHadMl^ttt 
afllitiageiuMlflaoenaf MaaaachaBetti^ udtheaaii^iMph 
lag «ri<mlea. TA aoathern colontea bore'no part in fhtum.' 
penaa of tiiii htit armed cro9d,<which icaroely id a aarani i to 
be called an army. It 'was a qaestion of seriouB iii)naiB<» 
whether a continental army should be raised for the general 
defence, while a reconciliation was still looked to as not 
merely desirable, but extremely probable. The project of 
establishing such a force was a favourite object with tiie Now 
England delegates, and general Artcrans 'Ward of Maaaadm- 
tetits was In their contemplation as the most suitable penoB 
to he entmsted witli the chief command. 

Mr> Adams suggested to his colleagues the ezpedlcnC7:aatf 
propriety of setting aside local partialities, and appoioMni 
colonel George Washington., The proposition was iwtjt 
first at all relished ; it was received indeed with iiili— a 
disapprobation. To elevate an .entire stranger, a nan Mt 
then in military life, and who never had held a myitary mk 
higher tlmn that of (■olonel. over tlie hcmis of mcritorioua 
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in flie field at the head of brigades and divisions^ seemed to 
be so irregular, so disrespectful to their own officers, and so 
likely to give offence to the people at large, that the eastern 
delegates could not at first give their assent to the proposition. 
Mr* Adams, however, had a clear perception of the adyan- 
tages tliat would be derived from the services of Washington, 
whose character and peculiar fitness for the chief command, 
he justly appreciated. He was ^ove all local jealousyf 
and did not deprecate the possibility of the chief honours of 
victory being gained by a Virginian. 

But it was not without great efforts made by him, and 
Samuel Adams his distinguished colleague, whom he first 
won over to his views on this subject, that a sufficient number 
of the members were prepared to assent to the appointment. 
When he thought the majority was secured, he rose in con- 
gress and moved for the appointment of a commander in chief 
of the armies raised and to be raised, in defence of American 
liberty. A few only of the members knew whom he was 
going to propose, when he sketched a description of the quali- 
ties that ought to be combined in the individual selected for 
this elevated office ; and when at length he concluded by no- 
minating ^ George Washington of Virginia/ the surprise of 
a large portion of those present was extreme, and by no one 
was it less anticipated than by Washington himself. The 
proposal was seconded by Samuel Adams, but no vote was 
takenuntil the next day, when the unanimous choice was made 
in conformity with this nomination. 

Such is the true history of this memorable event, and the 
important agency of Mr. Adams in this most happy selection, 
is a striking proof of his liberal and truly national feelings, 
his excellent discernment, and liis unbounded influence not 
only with tlie delegates from tlie eastern states, but with the 
whole congress, in obtaining the unanimous vote, but also 
Vol. I.— P 
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wiUi the miTitia ofllrm, the IfgitilAtivfl n>flioritlM» and the 
pco]tlr (>r Xcw Knglaiul, vhtme cliot^rful HrqiiiflKeiice imnM- 
tliatcl;' Toltowcd. 

Tlio cxpulNion of the BritiRh armj from Boston by the 
militia fni-(-t> iiniirr gciwnil Wiushingtoii in the ensuing aotamn, 
Hjiroad iirw ronRflcnrc tliroiigU thr Iiiiid ; and early in 1776, 
it bcramt; evident that petitions and remonxtrancen, howerer 
able, ai'giimrntativr or olor[uent, were not tho beat means of 
deterring the ntinifitry and parliament from prosecuting tb(4r 
(ipitresfiivo HcheineH. The act declaring the prorinco of 
Maflftachnnctts out of tlie king's protection, cut the tie which 
hail lield tho cobinieH to tlio motiier rountry ; and the intelli- 
gence of treatien with (ierman princoH, for subsidiary troops 
to be enipJofiMl in America, Hpokea warning that could not 
be niisunderHtnod. 

Mr. Adams had, in deference to the prudential advice 'tiiat 
lie n-ceivcd at the time of tho first meeting of congress, re- 
fitniiiieil liimHelf fi-om urging ineasurcH which might seem 
preiiiatiicc in tho eyetf of liis sdiithcni fricoda ; but tlio pos- 
ture of affairs liad now niaterially rhaDgcd, and ho came for- 
ward in rongiTNs with a reHolutioii tliat was almost ei^uiva- 
Icnt to an aHHertion of imlcjieiidenrc. On tlie sixth of May, 
be nffeifd in cnmmittcc of the wliolc, a resolve that the colo- 
nics Hliould form governments independent of the crown* Tbe 
Hliai>c in wliich tliis proposition wax adopted on the tenth, 
wan a recommendation to tlio res))ertivo assemblies and con- 
ventions of the united colonics, where no government suffi- 
cient to tlie exigencies of their alfairs had been yet establislf 
ed, to adopt hiicIi government as might in tlicir opinion bctt 
r^mducc to (ti» safety and happini^ss of their constituents in 
particular, am) America in general. t)n the aame day the 
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tliey were ready to support iiJP the utmost of tbeir lives and 
fortunes. 

How far this bold avowal of their feelings was prompted 
by letters from their delegates in congress, is not known, but 
the dates seem to correspond as if there had been a mutual 
understanding. Mr. Adams made his first movement in con- 
gress only a few days before this step was taken by the state, 
and five days -subsequently to the Massachusetts declaration 
he reported and advocated a preamble for the resolution 
already passed, in which it was declared that, '^ whei*eas 
his Britannic majesty, in conjunction with the lords and com- 
mons of Great Britain, has, by a late act of parliament, ex- 
cluded the inhabitants of these united colonies from the pro- 
tection of his crown ; and whereas no answer whatever, to 
the humble petitions of the colonies, for redress of grievances 
and reconciliation with Great Britain, has been or is likely to 
be given, but the whole force of that kingdom, aided by foreign 
mercenaries, is to be exerted for the destruction of the good 
people of these colonies ; and whereas it appears absolutely 
irreconcilable to reason and good conscience, for tiie people 
of these colonies now to take the oaths and affirmations neces- 
sary for the support of any government under the crown of 
Great Britain, and it is necessary that the exercise of every 
kmd of authority under the said crown should be totally sup- 
pressed, and all the powers of government exerted under the 
authority of the people of the colonies, for tlie preservation of 
internal peace, virtue and good order, as well as for tlie de- 
fence of their lives, liberties and properties, against the hos- 
tile invasions and cruel depredations of their enemies." 

This preamble was adopted, after an animated debate, and 
not without vehement opposition. It was published, and 
served as an appeal to the people of all the colonics. North 
Carolina alone had yet come out with an explicit desire for 
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the occaaion. Aflcctcd passion, iiitcnso expresBion, the pomp 
of dcclaiiiation, all maj aspire after i^ but they cannot 
reacli it It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking 
of a fountain fr<im t)ie cartli, or the bunting forth of volcauic 
fires, with apottancouB, original, native force. The graces 
tauglit in schools, the costly omamenta, and studied con- 
trivances of speech, sliock and disgust men, when their own 
lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and thdr 
country, hang on the decision of the hour. Then words 
have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate 
oratory contcmptihie. Even genius itself then feels rebuked 
and subdued, as in the presence of higher qualities. Then 
patriotism is eloquent, then self-devotion is eloquent. The 
clear conception, outrunning the deductions of logic, the 
high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking 
on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every feature, 
and urging the whole man onward, right onward to his 
object— tliia, this is eloquence, or rather it is something 
greater and Ijighcr than eloquence, it b action, noble, sublime, 
godlike action." 

While Mr. Adams was thus lending his whole soul to the 
advancement of th(^ measure, he was also a nicmhcr of tiie 
committee which had been appointed, in anticipation, to 
prepare a suitahle manifesto or declaration to be issued 
whenever the question should bu det'idcd. The proposition 
having come from the Virginia delegates, in conformity 
witii instructions from the convention of the people at Wil- 
liamsburg, and thus wearing the appearance of a popular 
rather than a congressional movcnu-nt, tiic policy bad been 
carefully observed of placing a Virginia member at the head 
(if this committee. Mr. Lee, who was at tiiat time the most 
nrominent delegate from that colony, had been called homo 
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ber, but high in reputation as a writer and a patriot, was 
chosen in his steady and Mr. Adams was named ttie next in 
order, and above the venerable Franlclin, on the list. 

Mr. Adams very willing!]^ relinquished to his junior col- 
league of the committee the honour of composing the paper, 
while he gave his own undivided attention to the arguments 
on the floor, and the managemoit out of doors, that he knew 
were requisite to secure the success of the proposition; being 
more anxious for the establishment of independence, than 
solicitous to distinguish his name by connecting it particu- 
larly with a document that he well knew would be read by 
remote posterity. 

It was not only within the walls of the state-house of 
Philadelphia that his influence was felt on this momentous 
occasion. Pennsylvania and Maryland still withheld their 
assent from the proposed separation from Great Britain; 
and it was necessary to procure from those colonies, some 
expression of public will, in accord with those demonstra- 
tions which had been made in most of the others. 

Among his most intimate personal friends were Dr. Rush 
and Mr. Samuel Chase, with both of whom he had con- 
tracted an attachment that endured throughout his life, and 
caused him always to speak of them in the highest terms of 
praise. At this juncture these friends moved in concert, 
though in difierent scenes. Mr. Chase, whose zeal was not 
surpassed, left his seat in congress and hastened to Mary- 
land, where, in conjunction with Mr. Charles Carroll and 
other patriots, he stirred up such a number of county meet- 
ings in favour of the cause, that the convention were over- 
powered, and, on the twenty-eighth of June, Mr. Chase 
wrote to Mr. Adams from Annapolis— -^^ Friday evening, 
nine o'clock. I am this moment from the house, to procure 
an express to follow the post, with an unanimous vote of 
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ottr convention for intlepcntlencc. Rec tbe gbriouH effbct 
of county fntrtructionfl. Tlic people LsTe fire, it ia not 
Hmutliurrd/' 

In the niosn time Dr. Ruah, in purauuice of ttie lamo 
pre^-oncert, moved in tlic I>eniiHj'lvani& conference fur an 
expretHton of a similar flentiment Tlie Punn^lvaiiia vota 
In favour of indojiendcnce jirecodcd tliat of Maryland only 
four (layfi, and llie feelings of alt lUo colonies bad now beea 
authontii:aIly cx[)rcHHci). 

On the HGcond day of July Mr. Adams had the flatlafactlon 
to see tlic triumph of bin exertions, and the fulfilment of bU 
anient wialicH, in the vote for independence, vliich, on the 
fourtJi vr&H unnniinounly confirmitd, in the adoption and pro- 
mulgation of ttie immortal munifcNto which announced ti» 
cMtabliHbment of u n(^w and independent republic. 

Tlie tranNportof bis feeling!), tlio exuberance of his joy, 
on tliia ocraHJori, may be HCcn mont vividly portrayed in the 
Ictttor whirb bo wrok tn Mri. AiliiniH on the Hdccccding day 
— a Irttttr that i^ mcinmnililc, and now cinbiilmed in Amo- 
riran iiintory, HJtDiiIy liecausi: it in ho true and inartificial an 
cRuition of iirdrrit, trii lightened »iid disiiitcr-CHtcd patriotism. 
"YcHtcrday," be Hayn, "the gr<iiit<!Ht <|urHtiou was decided 
tiiat was rvcr dftmtcd in Anirrica ; mid greater, perhaps, 
never wan or will bo di>rldi^d among men. A resolution wm 
\inntii-A, without oik; dJHHeiitiiig colony, 'that these United 
Stales arc, and of I'ight ought to [n; Itvo and independent 
HtaliiH.* T\w day in paMwed. 'I'lje riiurlli of July, 1776, 
will lie a mi'moiiihlc. i'pnch in the hislot-y of America. I am 
apt to hrlicvii it will be (rli'hratt^d, hy Hurcet^ling gcnera- 
lioiiH, as i]u\ };irat anniviTsary IVstiviit. It ought to he 
rouimt'nioratt^d as the day of deliverance, by solemn arts of 
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minatioBS, from one end of the continent to the othert from 
tills time forward for ever. Ton will think me tranq;Kirted 
witii enthusiasm, but I am not. I am well aware of the toily 
and bloody and treasure, that it* will cost to maintain thiB 
declaration, and support and defend these states; je^ 
through all the gloomy I can see the rays of light and glory. 
I can see that the end is worth more than all the means ; and 
that posterity will triumph, although you and I may rue^ 
which I hope we shall not.'' 

Mr. Adams gained no respite from his congressional la- 
bours by the decision of the great question of independence ; 
on the contrary his occupations were unremitting, aud to 
men of less tiian his extraordinary activity, would have been 
overwhelming. In addition to these avocations, the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, now no longer a colony, hut a. 
'< free, sovereign and independent state," elected him, during 
a visit that he made to his friends and family at home, to be 
a member of the Council which in their n^w constitution 
occupied the place in tiie frame of government formerly 
held by the governor's council, in the days of Hutchinson, 
Bernard and Shirley. He took his seat in the council and 
assisted in their deliberations, but declined the office of chief 
justice, which they pressed upon him, because such duties 
would interfere with his attendance in congress, and he did 
not choose to abandon the national government which he had 
so mainly contributed to establish. 

A memorable instance of the great activity of Mr. Adams 
during the critical period which preceded the declaration of 
independence, is to be found in his plan of a constitution for 
a state or colony, drawn up by him and published early in 
1776, comprising a code of republican principles so full and 
satisfactory, and recommended by a style so pleasing and 
familiar, that it cannot be perused without admiration ; and 
Vol. I Q 
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when vo conitder hov much lias beon leaned on thow nib- 

jecta alnra tho time of its production it appears verj' remark' 
able tliat he nliuuld liavo U-vn alilc nd Hoon to delineate all 
the leading funtui-cs of govcmmcnt as they liave been adopted 
sucresRivelf , in most of tlio atato coniititulions. 

The occaxion that gave existence tn this " slight sketch," 
aM he cliose to call it, and which lie tliought worth preserving 
only OS being llie fli-Ht printed osHay towards a framo of cWil 
government, on republican principles, in tliia cuontl7, has 
been described by Mr. Adams in the following manner. 

" In the winter of 1776," he said, '* there was much dis- 
cussion in congress concerning the necessity of independency 
and advising the several states to institute governments for 
Ihemselven under the immediate authority and original power 
of tho people. Great difficulties occurred to many gentlemenf 
in making a transition from the old governments to the new, 
1. e. from the royal to republican governments. In Jannary, 
irrO, Mr. George Wythe, of Virginia, pftfwing an evening 
with me, a.skcd what plan I would advise a colony to pursue, 
in order to get out of the old government and into a new one. 
I sketched in wordts a Hchcme, which he re/iucstcd me to give 
Iiim in writing. Accordingly, tlic next day I delivered liim 
tlic following letter. lie lent it to his colleague, Richard 
Uenry Lee, who asked me to let him print it; to which I 
consented provided ho would suppress my name ; for if that 
should ajipcar, it would excite a continental rlamour among 
tho torics, tliat I was erecting a battering ram to demolish 
tho niyal government, and render independence indispensa- 
ble." 

Doubtless a paper thus put together, on tho spur of Uie 
occasion, struck off at u beat, with no eliiborate correction, 
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unforced train of thought and real bias of political principles 
that were peculiar to his mind.^ 

Jost at the time of the declaration of independence, lord 
Howe arrived with a large British and Hessian army at Long 
Island ; and in a few weeks afterwards the disastrous battle 
of Flatbush occurred. Supposing this to be a favourable 
moment for proposing an accommodation, the British general 
opened a negotiation with congress and requested an inter- 
Tiew with some of the members. 

This proposition was debated for several days. Mr. Adams 
opposed it as not likely to produce any good result, but was 
overruled, and a committee was appointed consisting of him- 
sdf. Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Rutledge, to visit the Britfsh 
camp. Lord Howe sent as a hostage, one of his principal 
officers, but the three commissioners, to show their confidence 
in themselves and their cause, waved the security to be de- 
rived from such a pledge, and took him with'^em. They 
repaired to the British head quarters on Staten Island, op- 
posite Amboy, and were conducted to the commander through 
an army of twenty thousand men, arranged on purpose to 
make the most imposing show, so as to impress the minds of 
the commissioners with a notion of the immense power of 
the nation with which they were waging war. They were, 
however, too well aware of the design with which this display 
was made, to indulge their enemies by showing any sign of 
amazement or uneasiness. 

Lord Howe received them with great courtesy ; and after 
compliments of civility, he told them that though he could 
not treat with them as a committee of congress, yet, as his 
powers enabled him to confer and consult with any private 
gentleman of influence in the colonies on the means of restor- 

* See the Appendix, where it itiiserted at large. 
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added their reasona, at large ; on which lord Howe pnijni 
end to the coiirerence ; and this fruitlesa negotiation resalted 
as nnprofitably as Mr. Adams had predicted it wonld, iriien 
he oppoaed the appointment of a committee. Throughout the 
remainder of the year ]77'6, and ali 1777, Mr. Adams con- 
tinued in tiie cloaeat attention to the affairs of congress. His 
labours were incessant. He was a member of ninety dif- 
ferent committees, a greater number than any other delegM^ 
and twice as many as any but Samuel Adams and Richard 
Henry Lee. He was chairman of twenty-five committees. 
Be WHS also chnirman of the board of war and of the board 
of ajqieals; be was on the committees to give instructiona - 
to Ibreign uin^stem, to give instructions and commissions to 
military officet^ to prepare various, addresses, on tfas modi'. 
r&I department, the post oflirc, and others of the highest r 
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his duties most have been more multifarious and severe than 
those of anj officer under anj government in the world. 
From these overwhelming labours Mr. Adams was relieved 
in December lT7Tf by the appointment which he received 
and accepted^ of commissioner to France. This mission was 
founded on the anxietj generally felt to obtain open and effi- 
cient succours from the French gfovemment^ in the war against 
its ancient and perpetual enemy or rivals Great Britain. 
The physical weakness of the United States was felt by all ; 
the want of arms and equipments^ but above all of money, 
was known to all those who had been concerned in public 
affisiirs ; and it had become greatly important to arrange an 
explicit understanding with the king of France ; which the 
marquis La Fayette and other chivalrous Frenchmen at that 
time serving in the American armies, represented to be 
altogether practicable. He was appointed to take the place 
of Silas Deane, who with Dr. Franklin and Arthur Lee bad 
been appointed commissioners in the preceding year. 

Mr. Adams felt the importance of this service, and reluc- 
tantly agreed to a long separation from his family and the 
perils of a winter voyage across an ocean covered with hos- 
tile cruisers, when capture would most certainly subject him 
to close imprisonment in the tower of London. 

He embarked on board of the frigate Boston, in the month 
of February, 1778, from the shore of his native town, at the 
foot of Mount WoUaston, and had, in the course of the 
voyage, an opportunity, for the first time, of participating in 
the personal peril of the contest, and of firing a gun at the 
enemy. Captain Tucker, the commander of the Boston, dis- 
covering an enemy's ship, could not resist the temptation to 
give chase and engage her, although his immediate duty was 
to sail direct for France and land his passenger. The con- 
sent of Mr* Adams was first asked, and willingly given to 
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this deviation. Tlie captun» hovrerer, stipaUted that he 
should stay in the lower part of the ship, as a place of safety ; 
hu^ as soon as the fight commenced, he was found with a 
mosket in his hand, and acting as a marine on the forecastle 
having volunteered his service in that station. The captainnot 
approving of this exposure of his life, told him, " I am com- 
manded by tlie continental congress to carry you in aaSety to 
Europe, and I will do it," and accordingly pickad him up in 
his arms, and with good humoured force lifted him from the 
scene of danger. 

The eBTorts of Franklin and his colleagues in the commis- 
sion had been fruitless, until the news readied France ot tiie 
surrender of Burgoyne. This caused a change of policy on 
the part of the French government ; so that when Mr. Adams 
reached Paris, ho found tliat a treaty of amity and commerce 
afi well as atreaty of alliance, had been signed in the month 
of February, and that tliere was but little business ofapnblic 
nature for him to transact. Dr. Franklin too received soon 
after the appointment of mitiistcr plenipotentiary, to which 
his advanced age, great public Hcrvicca, and high standing 
with the French people, no well entitled liim, and Mr. Adams 
believing that lie would be more Hcrviccabte at home, asked and 
obtained jwrmiHsion to return there in the Hummer of 1779. 

His fellow citizens of Mii^SHailiuHctts immediately put his 
talents in rcquiriitlon, to asHiNt in forming Hie new state con- 
stitution, for which a i-ouvention wili about to be elected. He 
accepted a seat in this body, and vms a member of the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a plan for their consideration ; 
his draught was acrcpted and reported, and he had again tlte 
satisfaction of Nceing his principles of equal rights and repub- 
lican institutionH made the hums of a practical government. 
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wen terminated, congress came to the resolution that they 
would appoint a minister plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty 
of peace with Great Britain. Mr. Adams, at that period, 
stood on particularly elevated ground as a negotiator, and 
representative of the United States abroad. Having served 
in that capacity during the greater part of the year 1778, 
and some part of 1779, he had been excepted from the re- 
proach cast upon all the other diplomatic agents, by a vote 
of congress, passed on the twentieth of April, declaring that 
^' suspicions and animosities had arisen among the late and 
present commissioners, injurious to the interests of the United 
States,'' recalling Mr. Arthur Lee, Mr. Izard, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lee, and Mr. Deane, leaving only Dr. Franklin and 
Mr* Adams, and not exempting even Franklin from a share 
of censure. 

He was, of course, in contemplation for tliis high and ho- 
noorable employment^ but Mr. Jay, the president of congress, 
was put in nomination, and his elevated character and known 
abilities, as well as his actual presence and station as pre^sid- 
ing oflBlcer of the house, obtained for him a number of votes 
equal to thijBe given to Mr. Adams, who was absent. There 
being no choice made at the first ballot, the subject was post- 
poned ; and, as a minister was to be sent to Spain, congi'ess 
proceeded the next day to make a selection for that office, 
when Mr. Jay was almost unanimously elected, and immedi- 
ately afterwards Mr. Adams received the appointment of 
'^minister plenipotentiary for negotiating a treaty of peace 
and a treaty of commerce with Great Britain. '^ 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the designation that ought 
to be given to Mr. Adams in his commission, was the topic 
of very grave and serious debate. The committee that pre- 
pared the draught entitled him ^ late commissioner of the 
United States at the court of Versailles, late delegate in con* 
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for \um^ and tbe French minister offered to detain the frigate 
lia Sensible for his conyenience, and to give him a passage 
in ber to Europe. In that vessel he embarked accordingly, 
with Mr. Dana tlie secretary of legation, at Boston, in the 
month of October, 1779, and, after a long voyage, was landed 
at Ferrol in Spain, and was obliged to make a very uncom* 
fiurtable journey from that port to Paris. 

Mr. Adams quickly discovered that the British government 
were not, at this time, disposed to make peace ; they were 
well aware of the financial embarrassments of America, and 
confidently expected to be able to bring back their colonies 
to dependence. He very soon began, therefore, to despair of 
being able to fulfil the objects of his mission, and thought tbe 
time fieur removed when a negotiation could be entered into 
with any hope of success. In the partial depression of spirits 
which this belief occasioned, he seems to have sighed for the 
moment of his return to a tranquil home. Soon after his 
arrival at Paris, he wrote to Mr. Richard H. Lee, in answer 
to a letter that he had received at the moment of his embark- 
ation : 

<^ You recommend to me to continue in public life, but you 
practise the reverse yourself. How is this? Are not the same 
obligations upon you that you think lie upon me ? You and 
I have had experience enough of public life,, to be very well 
convinced tliat there are great trials of our patience, very 
little pleasure, and no satisfaction at all, to be found in it I 
was never very fond of public life myself, but, on the contra- 
ry, I avoided it, with the utmost care, for many years. But 
stepping into the midst of civil dissensions, when I first en- 
tered on the stage of life, it was impossible for me to avoid 
having an opinion of my own, and principles like those of the 
majority of my countrymen ; these principles I frankly pro* 
feiaed at all times, and in all circumstances, however critical 
Vol. I.— R 
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that purpose. ' Yoa will hear, before yoa read this, of a 
series of good fortune, which has happened to Rodney and 
his fleet; but the allies will be superior by sea, in America 
and the West Indies^ so that we may hope that the tide will 
torn. England will remain without allies, although Den- 
nark has done a foolish thing by restoring to the English 
some prizes sent into Norway by the Alliance ; she seems to 
be sorry that she did it It was upon the principle, that they 
had not acknowledged our independence ; and that all powers 
were their enemies with whom they had no treaty, a principle 
long since exploded, and of which they are at present ashamed. 
Ireland and England are following our example; and if 
Wance and Spain act with sufficient vigour in America and 
in the West Indies, all is ours, with an ordinary success ; 
otherwise all will be aback. But we must persevere ; the 
more success Great Britain has, the more reason we have to 
dread her, and we ought to be the more determined to hold 
out for ever.** 

Mr. Adams had reached Paris in February, and commu- 
nicated the objects of his mission to Dr. Franklin, the sole 
envoy of the United States at the court of France, and to the 
count de Yergennes, the French prime minister. This minister, 
who appears to have intended the employment of some degree 
of diplomatic artifice towards the Americans, was very press- 
ing to be fully informed of his instructions, but they were 
not communicated to him. He advised also, or requested, 
that the commission to make a treaty of commerce should be 
kept secret. 

Though Mr. Adams studiously avoided any interference 
with affairs that did not relate to the ends of his mission, ex- 
cept when his opinion was expressly called for by the count 
de Yergennes, yet he found opportunities of being useful, and 
received a vote of iiianks from congress in the latter part of 
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Uih year, *' for kin Indnntrioui attention to tlie Intemt and 
honour of Hiew Unitetl Btatei abroad.*^ Tlie Immediate oc- 
cailcm of bin appointment hail been an infonna) eomnMmlea- 
tion from a oicmber of tlio Britif>h gorernnent to Dr. FraakUiif 
inporting that tlie niinUti7 were diaposed to put an end t» tha 
war. But, during the year 17B0, tbe cause of peace Made no 
pr»gre«s in tlio parliament ; and tbe FRnch goTeminentt after 
tbe appointmrnt of Mr. Adama, declared that the aitaation «f 
tho Bfralrs of the alUanco in Enropo, announced the neceaalty 
of another campaign as imllHpcndable, to bring England to 
an acknowledgment nf the independence of the United States. 

Mn Adams bearing of the minfortune that had befallen Mr. 
Laurens, who had bivn taken prisoner while on his paamge 
to Iliillntid, whom lio wait to have ncgotiatrd a loan for tiie 
Unlti^d StntCA, iiiid not being limited I); his instractions to a 
iTHicIrnre in 11117 pnrtinilivr nmiitrj', detrrmincd torrpairim- 
medintol}' to Holland, nnd sea if Romflliii)|; could not be done 
tlicii', t" irriilcr liiH nmntry Ihhh dcprniU^nt on Franco, both 
fiir |i(ili(irnl ronsidcrntiori iind fur loans of m<mcy. He ac- 
ciinliiigl}' applied for liix pHHHpurtH, without whirh he could 
not (riivi'l in Frnnre ; but the I'Venrh ininiKlcr did not winh 
Any HucrrHN tr» the nlijert of tliin chiuige of i-oHidcnce, and 
under variouN pretexts dvtained him in I'aris until niidaum- 
mer. 

In .Tune of tlin namo year, congrons being informed of the 
CRptiviljr nf Mr. liaurrns, appointed Mr. Adamn in his stead 
to nrgiitiHle for a loan in Holland. He reccivrd this commis- 
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Terjr 0oott aAertvvsrds he received the new appmntment of 
commiMioner to conclude a treaty of anity and commerce 
with the States General of HoUand ; and at the same time 
coDjpvss sent to him thdr reaolntions, adopting the principles 
of the ^ armed neotrality^ proposed by the Russian govem- 
mea<9 aad acceded to by other powers ; with instructions to 
BgNBf in any treaty that he might conclnde, to regulations on 
tlie sahject of nentral rights, such as might be established at 
acongNSS •f the Suropean stateii then in contemplation. 
This resolution he communicated to the Russian, Swedish 
and Danish envoys in Hotland, and received civil answ^ii 
from each of ihem ; but the policy of their courts was not 
rendered more favourable to American rights by this attempt 
to conciliate tbenu 

Hb subsequently received letters of credence from congress, 
as their minister plenipotentiary to their ^' high mightinesses,'' 
and also to his serene highness the prince of Orange, as stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces. By tliis accumulation of 
trusts, he was minister plenipotentiary for making peace ; 
minister plenipotentiary for making a treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain ; minister plenipotentiary to their high 
mightinesses the States General ; minister plenipotentiary to 
his serene highness the prince of Orange and stadtholder ; 
minister plenipotentiary for pledging the faith of the United 
States to the armed neutrality ; and what perhaps at that 
critical moment was of as much importance to the United 
States as any of those powers, he was commissioner for nego- 
tiating a loan of money to the amount of ten millions of dol- 
lirs, upon which depended the support of our army at home 
and of our ambassadors abroad. 

He had no instructions to make any proposition of peace ; 
the offer was to come from the British government. But he 
though^ at one time, of making known his powers, in order 
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of flplaiQii ttati ^ chai^ of minMars woiAA'jroiwoaMittgt' 
of measures;" tbey therefore hoped that he vonld " be vecf 
cantiDus of ftdtnitting his measures to be InBasnced by pie- 
sninptiona of such events, or Uieir probable coosaqnencN.** 

While inde&tigabljr occupied in efforts to diachuge all bis 
multifarious duties, he was suddenly siunnianed to Veraaillw 
to consult wl& the count de Vergennes relative to paace. 
The call was embarrassing, because Ite knew that 1m was 
doing good service in Holland. But as the opportunities to 
make peace, were not on any account to he neglected^' be lost 
no time in repuring to the French capital. 

He found that faia presence there had been thought reqal^ 
site, because the courts of Yienoa and St Petersburg which 
had previously offered their mediation, had now communicated 
the project of a general peace ; in which, however, tbe,rigbti 
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act as a subordinate agent in this important matter, aTi4 
gorem himself by the wishes of the French cabinet He on 
the contrary considered himself a plenipotentiary! and sub- 
ject to no directions but those of congress* This opposition 
of views between him and the government of France, occa- 
sioned an effort on the part of the count de Tergennes to 
obtun from congress a modification of his powers and instruc- 
tional 80 as to place him completely under the directions of 
that minister. 

Tlie chief motive for this design seems to have been an 
apprehension that Mr. Adams would refuse to relinquish the 
isheries, and^ on some other points, would insist on terms 
which the policy of France did not seek to secure to the 
Americans. The independence of America indeed France 
had bound herself to insist upon, and she was fiedthful to her 
contract, but further than that point the ministers of the king 
did not intend to go. It was not desirable, therefore, for 
France, that the powers of Mr. Adams respecting a treaty 
of commerce should be known to the British parliament, be- 
csiise it was intended that France should, at the time of a ge- 
neral pacification, have a voice in regulating the trade be- 
tween the late belligerents, and receive a large share of what- 
ever commercial advantage the new republic should have it 
in her power to grant. 

Mr. Adams had been difficult to manage, and showed a dis- 
position to transact his own business without waiting for the 
permission or dictation of the count ; in consequence of which 
the French minister at Philadelphia was instructed early in 
178 15 to make a complaint of his refractoriness to the con- 
gress^ and to demand that he should be placed under the im- 
mediate control of the French government. Accordingly in 
May of that year, the congress were told by the chevalier de 
la Lozemey that ^<the empress of Russia having invited the 
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toi7 asRiraaces on these two capibd pout% tbef wU be 
ready to conelude a peace." 

Congress were also told by the mubb ministwy that '*if 
they pat any confidence in the king's friendship lod benerA- 
lence ; if they were persnaded of bia inriolable attachment to 
the principle of the alliuice, and of bis firm resolntioii con- 
Btotttly to suppwt the cause of the United States, they would 
be impressed with ihe necessity of prescribing to their plent- 
potentiary a perfect and open confidence in the Freiudmtois- 
terSf and a thorough reliance on the king ; and would direct 
liim to take no step without the approbation of liia maj/eslj.; 
and after giving him, in bia instructions, the principal aad 
moHt importaut outlines for his conduct, tlivy would order 
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Congress were further informdl, that it was necessary that 
tlie king should know the intentions of the United States 
with regard to tbe pn>posed mediation; and that liis majesty 
should be authorized by congress to give notice of their dis- 
positions to all the powers who would take part in the nego* 
tiation for a pacification. The minister delivered his own 
opinion, that he saw no, inconvenience arising from the con- 
gress imitating the example of tiie king, by showing them- 
selves disposed to accept peace from the hands of the emperor 
of Germany and tbe empress of Russia. He added, that con- 
gress should rely on the justice and wisdom of those two 
sovereigns ; and at tlie same time, he renewed the assurance 
that bis majesty would defend the cause of tiie United States 
as Eealously as the interest of his own crown. 

This communication made a strong impression on congress, 
and a proposition was made to concur in the whole of tlie sug- 
gestions of the French envoy ; but this was resisted, and aflfsr 
cimsiderable debate and difficulty the instructions to Mr. 
Adams were modified so as only to direct the acceptance of 
tlie mediation offered by the empress and emperor, insisting 
however on independence v.ni the maintenance of the treaties 
with France ; to give a little more latitude of discretion and 
prudence as to other points ; to require tiie most candid 
and confidential communications with the ministers of the 
king of France; and to '' undertake nothing in the negotia- 
tion for peace or truce without their knowledge and concur- 
rence.^' An additional article of instructions was also 
agreed to, in which he was authorized to accede to the proposal 
of a truce, provided Great Britain should not retain possess- 
ion of any part of tlie territory of the United States. 

The obligation to undertake nothing in the negotiation 
without the knowledge and concurrence of the count de Yer- 
gennes, merely imposed the inconvenience of consulting with a 
Vol. I S 
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I Awgrreable collpapie ; but wru very ilf fR^rcnt fhiDi the ordem. 

wlilHi die Frvnrli envoy had <lraian<l»l flltouhl bo sent tu Mrii 

Ailainii. " to rrcrivc hid inFttmctiotiH fmai" tbe Frtnch raiiiii^ 

I ttr. Still it roald niit but bo wen by Mr. Ailsma, that tJts 

I bifluenM of the Fmirh gnvrrnmcnt HlffloMt unoiintod to dlc- 

tatiaRt ami that cngcmcMs for peace h&d too much increuedt 

It in reiDArkiibk that notwUhstaitdlDg tJicse complainto 

agunut him us a m-gotiator, from hd prevailing an aulhorityi 

r UiOirongrcM voted, when they aetit tho new inHtructionH, that 

It WM n»l cxpcdirnt to join nay other person with Mr. Adamt 

In iKgntialing the treaty. 8urh wa*i ttie actual otate of tho. 

) feiMlnuH when he kft AinxttTdam and came to Vuraaillw 

\ tfi meet a propoHal of the impcrt»l mecliatorn. Thn moxt olh> 

[ jectionabic feature of thin propoHition wa« that it stipulated 

I Ml armiHtico without requiring tbe evacuation of the Amert-- 

' CM territory by tho hnittile army. Againxt tliiM Htipulatiod 

^ Mr. Ailamn was rcnolutc. He did not otberwiiie object to tbci ' 

DlC(liuIii)n ; hut nothing further wan iit that time ilonc in ths 

matter, lie wrote Mtvcral letterN to tho count do Vergennes 

explaining liin views; but thnugii that minister had through 

Mb epToy in America obtaiaed a direction to Mr. AdiMs to 

M^innnicate freely and confidentially with him, he took oaro 

itht especially reaerved and incommnnkatlve towards Mr* 

^aors. 

- ^Clie view which he took of tbia aitnation of afibfa^a appevf 
tojiare been not very encouraging t he had little or no expeete- 
ttoAof obtaining peace by means of diplomacy, and eatlmatad 
fl)e Inflnence of the pen in mch a conteat much le« than ttat 
tiMit sword. He thus wrote to congress in the middio of Jaly 
irSI) "The British court proposed to the imperial cowtifft 
coBgivss upon two preliminary conditions, the rupture of tte 
treaty with France, and Iho return of America to obedience. 
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artides. Spain and France have prepared their answers. 
£ogIand has not answered yet And no ministers are' jet 
commissioned or appointed by that power* If she accept^the 
terms, I should not scruple to accept them too, excepting/tiie 
armistice and statu quo. But I mean I should not insist tipon 
a previous ex^icit acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the 
United States before I went to Vienna. I see nothing incon- 
sistent with the character or dignity of the United States, 
in their minister going to Vienna, at the same time when - 
ministers from the other powers are there, and entering into 
treaty with a British minister, without any acknowledgment 
explicitly of our independence, before the conclusion of the 
treaty. The very existence of such a congress would be of 
use to our reputation. But I cannot yet believe that Britain 
will wave her preliminaries. She will still insist upon the 
dissolution of the treaty, and upon tiie return of the Americans 
under her government. This, however, will do no honour to 
her moderation and pacific sentiments, in the opinion of the 
powers of Europe. 

'< Something may grow out of these negotiations, in tibie^ 
bat it will probably be several years before any thing can be 
done. Americans only can quicken these negotiations by de- 
cisive strokes. No depredations upon their trade ; no con- 
quests of their possessions in the East or West Indies will 
have any efiect upon the English to induce them to make 
peace, while they sec they have an army in the United States^ 
and can flatter themselves with the hope of conquering or re- 
gaining America; because they think, that with America 
under their government, they can easily regain whatever they 
may lose now in any part of the world. Whereas the total 
expulsion or captivity of their forces in the United States, 
would extinguish their hopes and persuade them to peace^ 
sooner than the loss of every thing else. The belligerent 
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> <l»«llig » ne «ttt >i<M» ti)i fflHrlftfkiMk MM' 
fcttUMi fc> i^ l)i<»*IH|ly.* ■•" ""i' •■>»'« "«■"•*•■ 



pMli«teHM)ra ^nlw orir «w'«MteiM<«4MriH,: 
dfa* alfWefdoiMMiWiiitMiM tli»HiW»llMlilij' 

■kfl f Uniy ' 6hfl ATM I M to MIbbIiihii ' nlnB Wtr flwniitallMtai 
of the French mlnhtor to rIIow the United BtatM td po§MM 
the flsheriei) without admitting Fnmce to « shire In the sd- 
Vimtage ; nor did he mean to mfkr tite boundtrj line fa the 
«mt to be plared where the AmericanH expected, llie In- 
temts of Spain were preferred, In hia plans of padfleatioH, 
before thnso of Amerira ; and except a bare tndepmdeBce, 
nottilng wen to be secured to uh. 

In the extremely diplomatic nMnpTlmenta of eoi^;nitMlatl«H 
and condolence addrensed hy the repnbltean congre* to the 
monarch of Prance, on ttie oecBifon of the birth 'of ■ chfid 
and the deatti of an aunt, a sligiit Indication of this new pa- 
plllagc may be percciTed ; but when IJto rqn-esentatkM of s 
free and Indopt^ndent nation were refjuired to instnetAeir 
plenipotentiary to **tate no itqi withbut the approhetfon ef 
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Mr* AdamSy after signifying to the count de Vergenncs his 
willingness to do any thing for the sake of peace^ that might 
be compatible with the hononr and interests of his country, 
and having satisfied himself that the British ministry had no 
real design of making peace on terms that could be acceptable 
to America^ determined no longer to be detained from the 
important objects of his mission to Holland. After a few 
weeks only passed at Versailles and Paris, therefore^ he re* 
turned to Amsterdam. 

In the mean time congress again became more alarmed, and 
reconsidering their resolution as to the number of commis- 
sioners, fhey joined Dr. Franklin, then plenipotentiary at 
Paris, Mr. Jay, the minister at Madrid, Mr. Henry Laurens, 
who bad recently been appointed special minister to France, 
and Mr. Jeflbrson, in the commission with Mr. Adams ; and 
added to the instructions given to the whole of them jointly, 
'< that Hiey should govern themselves by the advice and opi- 
nion of the ministers of the king of France.'' This was an 
extraordinaiy and unjustifiable submission to the views of the 
French government. It was not originally any part of the 
instructions recently prepared for Mr. Adams alone, but had 
been inserted at tlie special instance of the French envoy at 
Philadelphia, who was, in a strange spirit of subserviency, 
consulted on the subject. The same unaccountable and 
disgraceful concession was now incorporated in the new com- 
mission, a concession that made, in effect, tlie count de Yer- 
gennes sole plenipotentiary for the United States, and left 
their independence and interests entirely at his control. 

Mr. Adams was at Amsterdam when the new commission 
airived, and being actively engaged there in persuading the 
cautious Hollanders to lend money to the United States, and 
convinced that until a change of ministry should talce place 
in England, it would bo useless to expect a peace, he did not 
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quurel with instructioas which bo bit too derogtlNy to Us 
own character, and the hononr oF his countrjr, to obey. 
' Few men in so trying r sitaatton would have erinced ao 
salutary a firmness as Mr. Adams had shown, in r^ecttag 
the proposal of an armtstice, and maintaioing his own inde- 
pendence of the French minister. His resolution could gain 
BO support or encouragement from the people with whom be 
was obliged to associate; he bad to withstand the allnre- 
ments of imperial condescensiou and royal friendship ; the 
experience of practised diplomatists and the opnions of able 
statesmen were all brought to bear on bim, and worst of aU» 
congress did not sustain bim. But knowing ttie selfldt Tfolticj 
of France, and feeling the same confidence in the final tri- 
umph of his country that bad actuated bint through the whole 
contest, be remained immoTeahly fixed in a determination to 
obtain not h temporary, precarious or degraded independence^ 
but the fisheries, and the boundaries, and every stipulation 
that was necessary to make indcpondenco secure and banour- 
able. To this firmness the eventual success of tliis negotia- 
tion may be ascribed, and the glorious result exceeding tho 
hopes of congress, by wliicb the Mississippi was made tlic 
boundary line, tho fisheries secured, and the nation saveil 
from the obligation to indemnify tlic tories for opposing tlio 
freedom of their country. 

But before the termination of this part of bis duties Mr. 
Adams had a heavy task to perform in Holland. Notwith- 
standing that country was under a republican government, 
and ought on that account to have felt a sympathy for Ame- 
rica, and although at war with England, tlie States General 
were not anxious to recognise the independence of tho Unit4Hl 
States. For a treaty of amity and commerce Mr. Adams 

una nnlv in wait ivitlmnt snli^lHnn' it, (jyt hlS Principal busJ- 
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to be prosecuted ; and the most effectual nq;otiation for 
peace^ he well knew, was to be looked for in the defeat of 
the British armies in the United States. 

Money was the crying want of America ; she had alt ilie 
other resources of war^ but her finances were in a deplorable 
Gomdition. Holland was rich, but cautious^ and made nice 
calcalations of the probability of such success on the part of 
the Americans as would enable th«n to repay a loan. Mr* 
Adana saw that the disposition of the Dutch capitalists was 
kind but their judgment had yet to be enlightened. His 
businesSy therefore, was to develop the resources and capa- 
cities of the United States, the nature of the soil and its 
productions, the hardihood, enterprise and industry of the 
people, their frugal habits, purity of manners, and rapid 
Increade. All these points were to be made clear before the 
money chests could be opened. That tiie United States were 
poor was not a decisive objection, for the Hollanders had 
learned that a nation could pay its debts if the people had 
industrious habits, ready ways of business, and liberty to 
pursue them without interruption. 

Mr. Adams spared no pains to give them information ; and 
he finally convinced them, and succeeded in his object This 
was a new modification of diplomacy ; to leave a country 
almost unknown to the great mass of Europeans as to its 
character and resources, but known to be in a state of revo- 
lutionary war, and under such circumstances to ask for 
money, the most difficult of all matters of negotiation, and to 
obtain it by the force of intelligence and truth, was an ex- 
ploit reserved for him alone. 

A series of papers published by him, under the form of 
letters to an inquiring friend, Mr. Kalkoen, argued these 
points ably and fully ; with a history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the war, and the prospect of its successful issue. 
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means near iti termination. 

It is impossible to know how much the disposition towtrds 
peace* which made slow progress among the British states- 
men previously, VOB quickened by the knowledge of the* loan 
effected by Mr. Adams from the Butch. It is certain, that 
immediately after this occurrence the first real and efeotoal 
steps were taken by tlie English government for patting an 
end to the war, by the unconditional acknowledgment of «Dr 
independence. This policy being adopted by lord Shelburu's 
administration, and announced to the American commiasuHi- 
ers, tlie only questions that remained related to the fiaheriap, 
and other advantages that France did not desire to seeve 

' for her Trans-Atlantic allies. 

Mr. Adams hastened to Paris, for the purpose of assHting 
in the afmnuciiiciit of the articlcH of ncaC(.'. A diilictilty 
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cert with ^^ our -great and generous ally" the king of France, 
and eut of. tlie express instructions of congress to the commi^- 
sionerSf to govern tliemselv^s in this matter by the directions 
of the king's ministers* 

It was well known, or strongly suspected bj the coromis« 
sionersy that the ^' great and generous ally'' of the United 
States intended to cut tliem off from the fisheries, to insist op 
an arrangement of the boundary line which would surrender 
a part of the American territory to Spain, and to favour the 
claim of England for an indemnity to the loyalists. '^The 
count de Yergennes," Mr. Adams afterwards said, ** was ^n 
accomplished gentleman and scholar, and a statesman of great 
experience in various diplomatic and other ministerial stations. 
In treating with other nations he considered the interests of 
his own country, and left others to take care of theirs. His 
refinements were not invisible.'^ 

This opinion Mr. Adams had entertained from the first, and 
the other commissioners now joined with him in a determi- 
nation to secure for their country much better terms than the 
French minister was willing they should obtain, and to dis- 
regard the inconsiderate orders of congress, which would 
have placed them in a state of subserviency to France. They 
agfiordingly met the British commissioner, and signed the 
provisional treaty, on the thirtieth of November, 1782. By 
so doing they secured an honourable and advantageous peace, 
without any violation of the engagements imposed by the alli- 
ance with the French king, and without deserting their ally ; 
for it was a condition of the arrangement that no definitive 
treaty should be signed, unless peace were at the same time 
made with France. 

The French minister finding himself baffled in his scheme of 
finesse, addressed sharp reproaches to the American commis- 
sioners for having taken this step without his interference. 
Vol. I — T 
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To u ■ccoution such as Uiia, of having aimod solely at secnr- 
isg the honour anil interests of their countiT, none of tin 
commisaioners, except Dr. Franklin, condescended to make 
any reply. France had nevw avowed her designs ; all that 
she had openly stipulated for> had been punctually obaerved ; 
her wishes had been discovered only by her advice to consent 
to less favourable terms, or betrayed by the insincerify of H> 
de Vergennea. The provisional articles were aigned hy 
Messrs. Adams, Franklin, Jay, and Laurens; and the d«fi- 
nitire treaty which followed, was signed on the third of Sep- 
tember following, by the same commissionera, except Mr. 
Laurens. 

There was a deviation from the inatructions of congress in 
making these treaties, in respect to the provision for restor- 
ing confiscated estates to the loyalists. This condition the 
British commissioner insisted upon as necessary to the ho- 
nour of his government, asserting tliat those persons in the 
colonies who had faithfully adhered to the royal cause conld 
not be abandoned ; on ttie otbrr hand, Mr. Adams and his 
colleagues were instructed, and refused to stipulate any thing 
in their lavour. This question delayed tlie treaty, but finally 
the British coinmissioncr gave way, on being allowed to 
insert an article m hicli was not authorized by Uie instructions 
from congress, providing that congress should recommend to 
the legislatures of the rospc( tive stiites to provide for tlio res- 
titution of such confiscated property. This condition was 
manifestly nugatory, and otherwise tlic trciity was all that 
had been at any time tio[)ed for. It was an extremely favoura- 
ble and lionuurabic arrangement, and was negotiated with 
acknowledged ability on the part of the Americans, but in 
England was extremely unpopular. 

Mr. Adams remained, durinir part of the year ] 
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year, by coiigrcds, at the head of a commission^ in which Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Jefferson were joined, with powers to ne- 
gotiate commercial treaties with any foreign nations that 
might be disposed to meet them for the purpose. It was re- 
flolvedy at the same time, that it would be advantageous to 
conclode such treaties with Russia, the court of Yiennaf Prus- 
ria, Denmark, Saxony, Hamburg, Great Britain, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Genoa, Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Venice, Sardinia, the 
Ottoman Porte, and Morocco. He resided at Auteuil, near 
Paris, in order to be at hand for the purpose of executing 
his multifarious commission ; but the outline of this exten- 
sive plan of commercial conventions was never filled up. 

In January, 1785, congress resolved to appoint a minister 
plenipotentiary to represent the United States at the court of 
Great Britain, and a few weeks afterwards Mr. Adams was 
choaen for this important, and, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, delicate office. The appearance at that 
coui't, of an accredited minister of the late colonies — now, by 
the reluctant and enforced consent of Great Britain, an in- 
dependent nation — was an event calculated to attract the par- 
ticular attention of all Europe. The temper in which he 
might be received was a doubtful anticipation, involving not 
only personal considerations, but national concerns. The 
embarrassment of this business was felt on both sides ; Mr. 
Jayt then the secretary for foreign affairs, prepared a letter 
of credence, which congress prudentially ordered to be altered 
so as ta have *^ no reference to former disputes. '^ And when 
Mr. Adams went over to England, Mr. Jay wi*ote to him : 
** The manner of your reception at that court, and its temper, 
views and dispositions rcsi)erting American objects, are mat- 
ters concerning which particular information might be no less 
useful than interesting. Your letter will, 1 am persuaded^ 
remove all suspense on those points." 
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Mr. Adftms being, thun enjoined to report pftrticiUarly the 

circumstances or liis public reception, addressed tlie follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Jay, giving an account of liis presentation 
to tlie king. 

" During my interview with the marquis of CannartheRf 
he told mo it was customary for every foreign minititer at bia 
first presentation to tlie kingi to make bis majesty some com- 
pliments conformable to tiio spirit of his credentials ; and 
. when sir Clement Cottrcl Dormer, the master of ceremonies, 
came to inform me that lie siiould accompany me to the secre- 
tary of state, and to court, he said tltatevery foreign minister 
whom be bad attended tu the {|Ufen, bad always made an ha- 
rangue to her majesty, and lie understood, though he bad nut 
been present, that they always harangued tlie king. On 
Tuesday evening the baron de Lyndon (Dutch ambassador) 
called upon mc, and said lie came from tlie baron de Nolkin, 
(Swedish envoy,) and had been conversing upon the singular 
situation I watt in, and they agi-ecil in opiiiimi tliat it was in- 
dLspcnsablt; that I .should make a .spcorli, and that it should be 
as rompliincntaiy as poRsIhlc. Ail this was parallel to the 
advice lati'ly given hy the count dc Vorgenncs to Mr. Jeffer- 
son. So that finding it was a custom established at both 
these great courts, that this court and Ihe foicign ministers 
exported if, Itliought I could not avoid it, iiUhongli my first 
thouglit and inclination had been in deliver my credentials 
silently and I'ctire. At one on ^yedncsday, the first of June, 
the nia.<iter of ceremonies called at my liousc, and went with 
mc to the wecrclary of state's ufbce, in Cleveland Row, where 
the mai'ijuis of Carmarthen rctxivcd mc, and introduced me 
to Mr. Frazier, his under secretary, who had been, as bis 
lordsliip said, uninterruptedly in tliat office, tlirough all the 
Miancr.-a in <>iTmM.ict»..t;»„ f„_ 41 ■ |.y yftgi-g, )Laviiig first hces 
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satlon ii|mn tfae subject oT importing iii;f effects from Holland 
and France free of dutf, which Mr. Frazier himself int3*»> 
duced, lord Carmarthen invited me to go with him in hia 
coach to conrt When we arrived in the antichamber, the 
ai1-de-h(eaf of St. James's, the master of the ceremonies met 
me and attended me, while tfae secretary of state went to 
take the commands of the king. While I stood in this place, 
where it seems all ministers stand upon such occasions, always 
attended by the master of ceremonies, the room very full of 
ministers of state, bishops and all other sorts of courtiers, as 
well as the next room, which is the king's bed chamber, 7011 
may well suppose that I was the focus of all eyes, 

" I was relieved, however, from the embarrassment of il^ 
by the Swedish and Dutch ministers, who came to me and 
entertained me in a very agreeable conversation during the 
whole time. Some other gentlemen whom I had seen before, 
came to make their compliments too ; until the marquis of 
Carmarthen returned, and desired me to go with him to his 
majesty ! I went with iiis lordship through the levee room 
into the king's closet; the door was shut, and I was left 
with liis majesty and the secretary of state alone. I made 
tbe three reverences ; one at the door, another about half 
way, and the third before the presence, according to the usage 
established at this and all the northern courts of Europe, and 
titen addressed myself to his majesty in the following words : 

** Sir — The United States have appointed me their minister 
plenipotentiary to your m^esty, and have directed me to de- 
Ivrer to your majesty this letter, which contains the evidence 
«f lb Ifris in obedience to their express commands, that I 
have the honour to assure yonr m^esty of their unanimous 
dietpoutioo and dcaii-e to cultivate tbe most fHendly and libe- 
».. i»t«»«. joor majesty's Bubjects and their 
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citizens, and of their best wishes for your majestjr^s health 
and happiness, and for that of jonr royal family. 

<^The appointment of a minister from the United States to 
your majesty's court, will form an epoch in the history of 
England and America. I think myself more fortunate than 
all my fellow citizens, in having the distinguished honour to 
be the first to stand in your majesty's royal presence in a 
diplomatic character ; and I shall esteem myself the happiest 
of men, if I can be instrumental in recommending my coon- 
try more and more to your majesty's royal benevolence, and 
of restoring an entire esteem, confidence and affection, or in 
better words, ^ the old good nature, and the old good humour,' 
between people who, though separated by an ocean, and under 
different governments, have the same language, a similar re- 
ligion, and kindred blood. I beg your majesty's permission 
to add, that although I have sometimes before been entrusted 
by my country, it was never in my whole life in a manner so 
agreeable to myself." 

The king listened to every word I said, with dignity it is 
true, but with an apparent emotion. Whether it was the 
nature of the interview, or whether it was my visible agita- 
tion, for I felt more than I did or could express, that touched 
him, I cannot say, but he was much affected, and answered 
me with more tremor than I had spoken with, and said, 

*^ * Sir — ^The circumstances of tliis audience are so extra- 
ordinary, the language you have now held is so extremely 
proper, and the feelings you have discovered so justly adapt- 
ed to the occasion, that I must say, that I not only receive 
with pleasure the assurances of the friendly disposition of 
the people of the United States, but that I am very glad the 
choice has fallen upon you to be their minister. I wish you, 
sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in America, that 
I have done nothing in the late contest but what I thought 
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myself indispensably bound to do, by the duty which I owed 
to my people. I will be yery £rank with you. I was the 
last to conform to the separation : but the separation having 
been made, and having become inevitable, I have always said 
as I s^y now, that I would be the first to meet the friendship ' 
of the United States as an independent power* Th& moment 
I see such sentiments and language as yours prevail, and a 
disposition to give this country the preference^ that moment 
I shall say, let the circumstances of language, religion, and 
blood, have their natural and full effect/ 

^ I dare not say that these were the king's precise words, 
and it is even possible that I may have in some particular 
mistaken his meaning ; for although his pronunciation is as 
distinct as I ever heard, he hesitated sometimes between his 
periods, and between the members of the same period. He 
was indeed much affected, and I was not less so, and there- 
fore I cannot be certain that I , was so attentive, heard so 
clearly, and understood so perfectly, as to be confident of all 
his words or sense ^ this I do say, that the foregoing is his 
majesty's meaning as I then understood it, and his own words 
as nearly as I can recollect them. 

''The king then asked me, whether I came last from 
France ? and upon my answering in the affirmative, he put 
on an air of familiarity, and smiling, or rather laughing, 
said, ' there is an opinion among some people that you are 
not the most attached of all your countrymen to the manners 
of France.' I was surprised at this, because I thought it an 
indiscretion, and a descent from his dignity. I was a little 
embarrassed, but determined not to deny the truth on one hand^ 
nor leave him to infer from it any attachment to England on 
the other, I threw off as much gravity as I could, and assumed 
an lur of gaiety, and a tone of decision, as far as it was de- 
cent, and said, — ' that opinion, sir, is not mistaken ; I must 
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avow to your majesty I hare no attachment but bi my own 
country.* The king replied, as quick as lightoiag, ' an ho- 
nest man will never have auy other.' 

' " The king then said a word or two to the secretary of 
state, which being between them, I (lid not bear, and then 
turned round and bowed to me, aa is customary with all kings 
and princes, when they give the signal to retire. I retreated 
stepping backwards, as is the etiquette, and making my last 
reverence at the door of the chamber, I went my wayi} the 
master of the ceremonies joined me at the moment of my com- 
ing out of the king's closet, and accompanied me through all 
the apartments, down to my carriage, several stages of ser- 
vants, gentleman porters, and under porters, roared out like 
thunder, as I went along, 'Mr. Adams' servants, Mr. Adams' 
carriage,' &c. 

"I have been thus minute in tlieso details, because they 
may he useful to others hereafter to know. The conversation 
with the king I -should nut dare tu witliliold from congress, 
who will fiirm tbeir own judgment of it. I may puiisibly ex- 
perience from it a residence licie leas painful tlmn I once ex- 
j>cctcd, because su marked an attention fraiu the king will 
silence many grumblers ; but we can infer nolhiug from all this 
concerning the success of my miHsiun. Tlieri! is a train of 
otlicr ci:i'c monies tu gu through, in pre»<untalions to tlie queen, 
and visits to and from niiiiistiTa and uinbu.ssutli>rH, wiiich will 
take u[) much time, :lii(1 intciTiiiit uic in my i'ti<lcavuurs to 
ohtiiin itU tliiit I have at hi^iirt, llie abjfclH ut my instructions. 
Thus it is liiitf the essence of things in hist in cereminiy in 
every country of Europe : we must sul>mit to wliat we can- 
not alter. l'atieti<:e is tlic only remedy." 

Notwithstanding the courtesy of his reception, Mr. Adams 
rmm.l il.^t<-m.„.r„r th,, fr„«,.,.nmnnt, of England isxtmnely 
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as if die ministry were determined to make the peace only a 
trace, aod hardly considered the war as finally closed. The 
posts on the frontier were retained so manifestly against the 
fiuth of the treaty, that congress thought it prudent not to 
insist on a categorical answer to the remonstrances which 
Mr. Adams had made upon the suhject ; and a commercial 
treaty the British government would not consent^ by any 
means, to form* 

Mr. Adams, however, could not be idle, and besides joining 
in the arrangement of treaties with the emperor of* Morocco 
and the king of Prussia, he occupied himself in the intervals 
of his diplomatic intercourse with the government of Eng- 
land, in wi^iting an elaborate and eloquent defence of the 
forms of government established in America. 

Mr. Turgot, the Abbe de Mably and Dr. Price, with other 
European writers, had advanced unfavourable opinions of the 
systems of government formed by the several states of the 
anion ; and Dr. Franklin had been cited as having disap- 
proved some features in several of them. To counteract the 
eflect of these strictures, and keep the American people en- 
lightened on the subject of republican institutions, the De- 
fence of the American Constitutions was attempted. At this 
time the want of an efficient federal government was univer- 
sally felt, but as to the plan great diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed. Steps had been taken to obtain a convention for the 
purpose of making a constitution, and there was great danger 
that the wild theories of Turgot and others would be urged 
upon the people, and recommended by sophistry and decla- 
mation. Under these circumstances Mr. Adams published 
his learned disquisition on republican constitutions, in which 
a comprehensive view of the subject is taken, and the system 
which he had already advocated in the case of Massachusetts, 
was recommended by a ])rofusion of argument and illustra- 
Vox. I.— U 
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tion drawn from the bistory of alt democratic gorernmentB, 
ancient and modern. The book was published at London, in 
1787, in three volumes, and was reprinted in this country : 
it is a work of acknowledged merit and ability, and was well 
calculated at the time, to prevent his fellow citizens from be- 
ing misled hy theoretic philosophers or their own passionB 
and prejudices; to inculcate the true principles of freedom 
and laws, and to give to the American character and the 
republican system, that respectability in tiie eyes of Europe) 
in whicli they were then somewhat deficient. 

Mr. Adams was much in the most intelligent society of 
England ; and numbered among his intimate acquaintances 
the marquis of Lansdown, Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley. He 
was watchful for every thing in the literary and charitable 
institutions of London, that he could with advantage recom- 
mend to the imitation of his fellow citizens at borne ; and 
learning there to appreciate the value of such establishments, 
there is scarcely an inHtitutiun in his native state for the en- 
couragement of arts, Hcieiii:L-s and letters, to which he did not, 
after bis return from Eurojie, largely contribute. Immedi- 
ately after the publication of his Defence of the Constitutions, 
he asked permission to relinquish his office and return, and 
in the year I'SS, he had the happiness, after an absence of 
between eight and nine years, to find himself again at borne. 

At this period the new constitution was to be carried into 
effect, and two persons were to be voted for of whom tiie one 
having the highest number should be president, and tiie other 
should be the vice-president. AVashington had been mainly 
instrumental in originating the plan of the convention, and 
in causing the constitution to be ratified; he was besides, 
pre-eminent in favour and renown. To be Uiougbt worthiest 
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bonoar reserved to Mr« Adams. In the autanm of 1788, he 
was elected vice president, and on the fourth of the next 
March, he took his seat as president, of the new senate, at 
New York, where the first congress was convened. 

In this station he presided with acknowledged dignity, and 
was consulted by Washington on all occasions of diffiddtyv 
and passed through his whole term in that office in unintor- 
rapted harmony with the president, and without the smallest 
misunderstanding with any member of the senate. An ex- 
ample of the confidence reposed in his opinions respecting 
public affairs, is to be seen in the correspondence that occur- 
red in ir90, between Washington and himself, on the siA- 
ject of a probable attack by the English upon the Spanish 
possessions near the Mississippi, and the measures that the 
United States ought to adopt, in case the British forces should 
be marched from Canada through a part of the North Western 
territory. 

The advice of Mr. Adams was marked by a just regard to 
flie national honour and dignity, and a preference of peace, if 
war could be avoided without compromising either ; but he 
recommended that no violation of our territory should be on 
any account permitted. 

He was re-elected as vice pre43ident with entire unanimity 
in 1792, and the period during which he held this office, was 
the most tranquil and perhaps, except the few last years of 
his life, the happiest that he ever knew. 

In 1796, general Washington took leave of public lifis, and 
the nation was obliged to look for a successor. Mr. Adams 
was of course in view for this promotion, and was elected, 
though not without opposition and a close contest The 
French revolution had engrossed the attention of the world. 
In this country republican sympathies were awakened, the 
errors of the reformers were overlooked, and the sanguinary 
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excesses wbich diagrued France were forfivm hf ft Urge 
jMrtion of our citizens. Two parties became fomed in the 
United States, earh disclaiming r>r a time the name of party* 
but imlulging hfistilc feelings towards each orSer. Foreigiien 
viHrling a portion of the power of the press for their own 
selfisth pufpnses fomented these unhappr discords. Mr. 
JeOTerson was tlic candidate of the party that opposed Mr. 
Adams, hot between them, personally, there was no onkind- 
Bcss, as politically there was really but little difference. Of 
the electoral Totes Mr, Adams received serenty-one and Mr. 
Jefferson sixty-eight, and in Marrh, I'ST, they eatered npon 
flirir offices as president and rice president of the United 
States. 

During tlie excitement of the contest. Mr. Adams had been 
charged with a preference for monarchical institutions, and 
fliis absurd accusation growing out of his defence of the frame 
of government which provided for a single executive and two 
houses of the legislature, in opposition to the argument in 
favour of the system which Ijad been tried in Pennsylvania, 
comprising a plural executive and single house of legislators, 
was repeated with great perseverance, along with a thousand 
electioneering calumnies. The licentiousness of the press on 
such occasions is now well understood, but this was the first 
occasion of its prostitution in America tosucli purposes. Mr. 
Jefferson, therefore, thought it was necessary foi-liim to disown 
must pointedly and publicly any share in this attack on the 
character of his competitor; and when he first met the 
senate as tlieir president, he took occasion to tell that respec- 
tabln body iif men, that the duties of ttic chief magistracy had 
been "justly confided to the cnnincnt character who preceded 
him; whose talents and integrity," he added, "have been 
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ship between us ; and I devoutly pray that he may be long 
presenred for the govemmenty the happiness and prosperity 
of our country." Besides this compliment^ Mr. Adams re- 
oeiyed from the senate over which he had presided for eight 
years, an address taking leave of him with the strongest ex- 
pressions of respect and affection. 

In his inaugural address the new president also took the 
opportunity of declaring his attachment to the constitution, 
without desiring any change. It was not, he said, wli^en he 
first saw the constitution, nor had it been since, any objec- 
tion to it in his mind, that the executive and senate were not 
more permanent. Nor had he entertained a tiiiought of pro- 
moting any alteration in it, but such as the people themselves, 
in the course of their experience, should see and feel to be 
necessary or expedient, and by their representatives in con- 
gress and the state legislatures, according to the constitution 
itself adopt and ordain. 

On the same occasion he gave a summary of the principles 
by which he should govern himself in the performance of his 
functions as president ; and it is believed that he did not in 
any instance depart from them. After a just tribute to the 
virtues and wisdom of his great predecessor, and an intima- 
tion of a doubt of his own abilities to follow so exalted a model, 
he added, however, that ^^if a preference, upon principle, of 
a free republican government, formed upon long and serious 
reflection, after a diligent and impartial inquiry after truth ; 
if an attachment to the constitution of the United States, and 
a conscientious determination to support it, untU it shall bo 
altered by the judgments and wishes of the people, expressed 
in the mode prescribed in it ; if a respectful attention to the 
constitutions of the individual states, and a constant caution 
and delicacy towards the state governments ; if an equal and 
impartial regard to the rights, interests, honour and happi- 
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mn of an the ttfttcH in the Union, withont prefeMnce or n- 
gard to m, nnrtliem or Bouthem, eastern or weatem poaitiou* 
their TiriouH political opininnn on e»sential points, or tiieir 
pcrmnal attarhmentfl ; if a love of virtuous men of all parties 
and denominations ; if a love of science and letters^ and a 
wish to patronise every rational effort to encourage Bcboolif 
colleges, universities, academies, and every institution for 
propagating knowledge, virtue, and religion among all classes 
of the people; not only for their benign influence on thebi^i- 
phMBS of lif^ in all its stages anil classea, and of society In 
all Its formSf but as the only means of iireeerving our consti- 
tution from its natural enemies, the spirit of sophistry, the 
spirit of party, the spirit of intrigue, profligacy and corrup- 
tion, andtliepestilenccof foreign influence, which is the ai^l 
of dostmction to elerUve governments ; if a love of aqnal 
laws, of justice and humanity, in thcinlerior administration; 
if an inclination toimpntveagrirulturo, commerce and manu- 
factnn^H, for nccc^Hity, i;onvunieni:(j anrl lUifcncc; if a spirit 
of v.n»ity unci liiiinanity towunln tlio aboriginal nations of 
Ani(!ri<:a, and a liiHiKmition Mi tnclioruto tlidr condition, by 
inclining tlit^ni to bo nion; fi'it;nilly to its, and our citizens he 
morn frienilly to tliem ; if nniiitlexilili;d<'.iermination tomiun- 
tain ]H^a('o and invi'ttiihlo faith with nil nations, and that 
system of ni'utrality and impiirtiulily nmong the hclligcrent 
pn\v<;rH of Kiir(i|iit, wlilcli has hcim luloptcil liy Uio govem- 
nii^nl, and ho solemnly Haiictir)ricd by lir)tli hoiisr.s of congress, 
nn<l H|)] 1 1 UN dull by tbc li^gislatiirrs of Du: HtiitcH mid tho public 
o|iiriiiiii, iinl.il il. nIiiiII bi^ otlicrwiNO oitliiinod by congress; if 
II pr^i-HOMiil (iHlcumi for Ibn Krirncb nation, fonncil in a resi- 
dniir.i> offMivirn y<iurH, cbielly among tlicm, and a sincoro do- 
Hini lo pn'N<:rvi^ lb»frirnilHbip which bai4 burn no much fortho 
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sal sentlineiii of their own power and energies must be pre- 
senred^ an earnest endeiiYoiir to investigate every just cause^ 
and rembve every colourable pretence of complaint; if an 
intention to pursue, by amicable negotiation^ a reparation 
jbr the injuries that have been committed on the commerce of 
our fellow citizens by whatever nation^ and if success cannot 
be obtained, to lay the facts before the legislature, that they 
may consider what further measures the honour and interest 
of the government and its constituents demand ; if a resolu- 
tion to do justice, as far as may depend upon me, at all times, 
and to all niations, and maintain peace, friendship and bene- 
volence with all the world ; if an unshaken confidence in the 
honour, spirit and resources of the American people, on which 
I have so often hazarded my all, and never been Received ; 
if ielevated ideas of the high destinies of this country, and of 
nqr own duties towards it, founded on a knowledge of the 
moral principles and intellectual improvements of the people, 
deeply engraven on my mind in early life^ and not obscured 
but exalted by experience and age ; and, with humble reve- 
rence, I feel it my duty to add, if a veneration for the reli- 
gion of a people, who profess and call themselves christians, 
and a fixed resolution to consider a decent respect for Christi- 
anity, among the best recommendations for the public service 
—can enable me, in any degree, to comply with your wishes, 
it shall be my strenuous endeavour,'* &c. 

The administration of Mr. Adams should be left to the 
historian, within whose province, rather than that of biogi-a- 
phy, it is properly confined. A very slight notice of some 
of the prominent circumstances will be permitted, however, 
to this imperfect sketch of his eventful life. 

His public measures as president have been often compared 
with those of his predecessor and his successor; and because 
he was not re-elected as they were^ the comparison has been 
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snppofled to afaow bis fltness for that high office to a diaad- 
Tantogo. But the circumstances were widely diflferent ; he 
fell on evil days, and it is not conceirable that any possible 
coarse of conduct, on his part> conld hare prevented the over- 
throw of the party with which his name was connected. 
Without disparaging the character of Mr. Je&erson, it la 
nevcrtheicsa true, that hia defects were concealed in the glare 
of his success, while the virtues of Mr. Adams were obscored 
in the gloom of hia tail, or rather in the foil of the federal 
party. 

Notwitlistanding the extraordinary popalarlty of Wash- 
ington, scarcely any important act of tua adminiatration had 
escaped the most bttter invective. Mr. Adams, of course, was 
not exempted fi-om the same liostility. Ho found a cabinet 
composed of able men, but not of his choosing, therefore not 
bound to him by any tic of gratitude, and not personally at- 
tached to liiin. Ue continued tlicm in their offices from tlic 
bcatmotires, but the policy was unfortunate. Ho found, too, 
the government embroiled in a dispute with Franco, and one 
of bis earliest communications to congress had to comprise 
the information of an outrageous insult offered to the minister 
of tlic United States by tlio government of lliat country. The 
speech of the president on this occasion was dignified and 
eloquent ; it was calculated to rouse those indignant feelings 
which a liigli sitirited jicople, insulted and injured by a foreign 
power, can ncverfail to display, if their sensibility to external 
wrongs is not blunted by invincible pi-cjudicc. On the n 
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miration which all are now willing to allow was excessivey 
though generous. By this part of the community it was 
insisted that the provocation had been given by the preceding 
administration, and that the United States owed the first apo- 
logy. After the hearty approbation of Washington's public 
conduct^ manifested at the time by a large majority of the 
people, it would have been impossible to undo what he had 
done. To yield to the wishes of this party was therefore out 
of the question. Mr. Adams was compelled by the force of 
circumstancesy as well as by the dictates of his own judg- 
menty to persist in a manly and dignified deportment towards 
the French rulers, who had been endeavouring to excite 
among the American people a dissatisfaction with their chosen 
legislators and magistrates. 

He was encouraged by addresses from all quarters^ and 
aoMBg the rest by the approving voice of Washington. He 
did not abandon hope, however, of a pacification. Congress 
and the people, excepting the party opposed to him, went 
much further than he did in their view of the extent to which 
the national honour required the United States to go towards 
actual 'war. He offended many of the zealous federalists by 
appointing a new commission, consisting of three envoys, to 
France, in consequence of an informal intimation from the 
French government that they would give a respectful recep- 
tion to such an embassy. 

The gentlemen selected for this mission, Messrs. Pinckney, 
Marshall and Gerry, were treated with insult by the French 
Directory. History hardly furnishes an example of such 
open contumely suffered by one nation from another, as the 
United States now received, in the persons of their ministers, 
from France. Yet it is certain that the popularity of Mr. 
Adams was affected by the measures, moderate as they were^ 
that he recommended for upholding the national character. 
Vol. L— X 
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He WHB unfortunate, if not being reelected was & misfoT' 
unc, in other pftrticulara than ttie prevailing sympathy for 
■opuhlican France. In his enlarged riews of policy, a naral 
estahlishment was conaidttred necessary to protect our com- 
merce and defend our territory. Tlie nation has since done 
justice to bin wisdom, in this particular, by adopting the 
same policy ; but during his administration, and for flome 
years aftetwards, tlie navy was not regarded with general 
good will, Tlie intemperate abuHivcness of the press was 
looked upon, at that time, with a drgree of uneasiness that 
has disappeared since the true corrective lias been better under- 
stood ; and laws were made to restrain the publication of folse- 
hoods calculated tu injure the government. Other meamres 
weiv adopted, witli a view to strengthen the executive power in 
u M'HNon of national peril and dilUi:ulty. The people had not 
been niTUNtomod to see Hiicit i-4-Htraiiits imposed even upon the 
KiidilionH; and iniputt-d indist^riniinatcly to the president the 
bliinie wliiih bi'toiigi-d to t\n; li-iid<TH <if a party in Congress. 
II(^ jii-Di't'.edfd, mi^atiwhilt-, in the honertt discharge of his 
duticH, \killionl c-Durtiiig populnrily by any Hacrifices. He 
diHTriisHt-d the wtcretury of Htiitt, when lie tliuught the na- 
tiiinal intun-HtH rei[uii-ed ii change, without feai-ing thecffec 
of a diviHiiin among his frii-nds. His manners and addres 
were an unbcndiiig as his public principles; he was tttiOu 
poNsesNed of the grand and ini])u.Hing presence of 'Wasbingto 
nor tlie fascinating vivacity of cunvcraation that distinguish 
Mr. Jcfli;rH(in. His figure was low and ungraceful, his i 
LtiJ iTpulnivp. Nor did h(; always kv 
concealment would hi 
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Washington, and the severed lips in bis o\!fn, ^* Ah,'' said 
he with a smile, ^^that fellow,'' pointing to his own like- 
ness, ^ never could keep his mouth shuf 

Ot the particulars in public policy to which he lent his 
influence or concurrence, some have been since adopted as 
the permanent politics of the nation } the wisdom of others 
is still a subject of dispute among men of sense and patriotism^ 
bat the perfect purity of his intentions has been admitted 
even bj Mr. Jefferson, when he was the active leader, as 
well as the candidate of the opposing party. During the 
heat of the political contests which resulted in the elevation 
of that distinguished person to the presidency, he rebuked 
the violence of some young politicians, who were imputing 
to Mr* Adams designs injurious to the republican institutions 
of his country. ^^ Gentlemen," said Mr. Jefferson, ^'you do 
not know that man ; there is not upon this earth a more per- 
fectly honest man than John Adams. Concealment is no part 
of his character ; of that he is utterly incapable. It is not 
in his nature to meditate any thing that he would not publish 
to the world. The measures of the general government are 
a fair subject for difference of opinion, but do not found your 
opinions on the notion that there is the smallest spice of dis- 
honesty, moral or political, in the character of John Adams, 
for I know hi^ well, and 1 repeat that a man more perfectly 
honest never issued from the hands of his Creator." 

With integrity thus vouched for and not disputed, talents 
of a high order, great experience in public affairs, and un- 
bounded patriotism, he was a candidate for re-election, and 
was not re-elected. It is probable that nothing in his power 
to do, nor his possessing a hundred fold the talents, expe- 
rience and virtue, if that were possible, could have pre- 
vented the defeat of the party with which he was unfortu- 
nately connected, and whose rashness in the use of power 
soon consigned them, as a party, to a final overthrow, and 
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caved .aoBv oh^ uriwrt aazini iq wHiwwl paUqr ^^ 

li>r«tiiMdi«cudeii' > -'S -.. -' 

After Goiii]tleting bh iii>eflj|d«iiikl tmki of fglr j^Mi^ te 

rtOiid ia Abtrch, ISOI. (a his gwixt \mm» M-tfhdmtf, lAlw 
he Hfti i« hi^r ntireacDt, m Bttiiirti*eqHcteton9C<t«UiB 
emt^ int not pining witli any' dedrts to nlngla iwAM* 
q[dn. Ifthfllosfor^eledtonbTongbtvitbitaMMdigM* 
of BMwUficfttio'L tp hiftjiride, tlie booyuicy of hiv^ritMnd 
■trcagt b of Ms niidentanding booh restored hJiBbiirfiiliWi 
ud complacency, and althongh Bometiaws ]wi>valtod -bjr the 
MpetlUan of iil^iiatored qcmarks fbrmerJf ■ajt' jnf i"* 
oiMdaety be aeldon ehowed uty embittwed fce H agi toarada 
thoaa vbo had opposed Or deserted bim. :.'^ -..-.> .> 

Letters were written to him under tbe seeming of tlie meet 
devoted friendship, insidiously to draw from him some oblo- 
quy against his successful competitor ; but although the con- 
test had been violent, and great latitude uf invective bad 
been indulged on each side, yet in his answers, confided to 
the "honour" and "discretion" of his correspondeat, and 
afterwards published in despite of honour and discretion, be 
spoke more kindly of his late rival than was usual with any 
of the leaders of the defeated party. 

Be was offered a nomination as governor of Massacbasetl^ 
but he wished only for retirement. Zealous ||a ever for tbe 
honour of his country, he supported the policy of Mr. Jef- 
ferson's administi^tion in the disputes with England, and 
not only in conversation, hut in letters that were published 
and extensively read, contended ably and earnestly for the 
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man to support the national authorifies, in whose hands 
soever they may be : though I will not say whatever their 
measures may be. 

'' To your allusion to the war^ I have nothing to say, but 
that it is with surprise that 1 bear it pronounced^ not only by 
newspapers, but by persons in authority, ecclesiastical and 
civil, and political and military, that it is an unjust and un- 
necessary war I that the declaration of it was altogether 
unexpected, &c. How is it possible that a rational, a social^ 
or a moral creature can say that the war is unjust, is to me 
utterly incomprehensible. How it can be said to be unne- 
cessary is very mysterious. I have thought it both just and 
necessary for five or six years. . How it can be said to be 
unexpected is another wonder. I have expected it more than 
Ave wid twenty years, and have had great reason to be thank- 
ful tliat it has been postponed so long. I saw such a spirit 
in&e British Islands, when I resided in France, in Holland, 
and in England itself, that I expected another war much 
sooner than it has happened. I was so impressed with the 
ideaf that I expressed to lord Lansdown, (formerly lord Shel- 
bume,) an apprehension that his lordship would live long 
enough to be obliged to make, and that 1 should live long 
enough to see, another peace made between Great Britain and 
the United States of America. His lordship did not live 
long enough to make the peace, and 1 shall not probably live 
to see it I but I have lived to see the war that must be followed 
by a peace, if the war is not eternal." 

When a loan was opened for the purposes of a war expendi- 
ture, and some efforts were made to deter capitalists from en- 
trusting their money to the government, he went forward to 
give an example of confidence, and the first certificate of 
stock was issued on his investment. 

The reluctance shown by some of the eastern states to 
co-operate in a strenuous prosecution of the war, was re- 



dcieiewrMlM»f*tl«paMitteftaUiig. BshHltawm 
1he« kng and mil, t^ cMtld not doubt tta nndammwt 
ih^kh^tritiim, allhakgh to faHsntod te tmr •• ttdr 
pBlMMl Tle«i. la > hter to a trituA in PhllMrl^fc pt 

rhliliiiiliiil.liii 11(11111111 ftntitiiil ■iiiliiiiiilii ■ illiwIMiinw 
at Brt bring allamd ta «lieriah a-aa«7,aBd Hhmi'ttHr 
oMiaBrt to that of Adillka a W bm M i ty baliig dafttnd^^Ji 
BritMli, and provoked to wHbdHv Mi aM linB'tlhtin»illMl 
cnte&enej. Tlw UluitratloB «w i^ iwd tiMllii||^ut 
flTfaeedttie geowoai ccmtnictio* tbat to trts *M«|-#i|»t> 
OB Ito oondoet of bli ndghboan* aod Itoj 
vbicli hlf mind itlU dweh apoa a toTal c 
oaidlnal pofnt of oattonal policy. ' •"> -^ T'*f*?>iv^* 

V» vu lunr an old bmu, bat age tod ofwMtaa IMMi 
tMaliap[7ntir«nMnt,and hadltroaghtltoyMimbte H|l«|f 
of ynm irttboat dortroTing the cbeerralneM of ^*Mb >4to 
mind was perpetually active, and he continued to take the 
most liveljr interest in the development of ttie happjr conK- 
qnences of the revolution, in tlie est&blislied prosperity of his 
countrft ^nd the crtension of the principles of civil freedom 
to otlier regions of t)ie globe. 

The centre of an interesting circle of frinndohip and aflbc- 
tion, witii an unabated love of reading and convorHatton* bla 
declining years seemctl to be surrounded with all tlie sourcM 
of felicity that the condition of man allows. 

His fricndHhip with Mr. Jefferson, now also in a similar 
retirement, was renewed, and their intercoumc revived In an 
interchange nf letterfl, that occasionally were allowed to And 
their way into tlie public prints, and were universally nad 
with the deepest interest. No two men were ever more fitted 
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that diflfaretit views of life, in many particulars^ had been 
engrafled on their early community of feeling. They were 
both masters in letter writing, though not resembling each 
other in style. Mr. Adams was more plain, concise and 
emphatic; Mr. Jefferson more felicitous in the arrangement 
of words. 

A very small portion of this correspondence has been seen 
by the public ; the nation hopes to be indulged by the dis- 
closure of the rest. 

All that the world has seen tiif the writings of Mr*. Adamsy 
including his numerous political documents, his revolutionary 
addresses, letters and essays, his official correspondence, re- 
ports, speeches and messages, his Defence of the American 
Constitutions, and the supplement to that work, called Dis- 
courses on Davila, published iki 1790, exhibit -inidlf^tablB 
marks of genius, adorned by classical arid historical learn- 
ing; and his occasional letters, written in the later period 
of his life, are distinguished by acuteness, ingenuity, and a 
striking force of imagination. 

The few incidents that diversiiSed the even tenor of his old 
age were, with some exceptions, of a most gratifying nature^ 
In 1815, he saw the second treaty of peace concluded with 
Grreat Britain, by a plenipotentiary commission of which his 
son was at the head, as he had been himself in that commis- 
sion which formed the treaty of 1783. Two years after this 
event the political party in Massachusetts, once most vehe- 
mently opposed to him, paid him the compliment of placing his 
name at the top of their list of presidential electors; and in 
1820, the convention assembled for the purpose of amending 
the state constitution, and composed of the most enlightened 
men of all parties, unanimously solicited him to act as their 
president. This he declined on account of his age, but the 
vote of the assembly, which will be found in the Appendix, 
was a epoKtaneous compliment paid by his fellow citizens to 
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Mb vMhi m4 MrvicM, and m deUgHtU nboa br «nm 
InimilJM whtob '}b1tj;e4 bi» to absent U«Mlf tnm tbcir 

dtiihentinu. 

UalMl bMt« in Ikn utnun of 1816, fatii aotiaUa Mid faith- 
lil tmmorU who liud «li&r«il bis uizictiM tad Us felicitj far 
flwR tiian half a century. I'Mm was a Kvera aAictim *mM 
Ua wulti|illed lil«Miug%, twl he nmtUerei hlmadf only s 
linKTer in tbL< w«rld and auoit tn ToUow ; anil bU heart 
rr«|H>iMlnl t'f llie umilmmit exprvtHnl in an affectionale letttr 
n( candolKRCN hy Mr. JwSitnMm, (iiat it wax a caafi/rt to 
tkfnk (Iw torm wa» imt very diittatit, when the; wero tn 
'*di'|Kw[t, in tlie aanie cerement, their Horruwa and anBtriuf 
hodiMi anil {o aarfliid in tumtnc* to an ncotalic tneetiag with 
tie frlcadN tliry had loved ami I'jhI, and wliom they td>ould 
otili lova and never Iohi; again." 

Thn piety at Mr* AdaniH did not nned this cbaitteniiig 
■troke; it Itad hoen alwayn forvcnt and nincere, and Uie 
rt^giiiur attention t<i the dutit^N of public wornhi]), in the charch 
or which hn wam u inemliur, for oixty yvars, and to which he 
aflerwardit I>ci|iieat1ied girojierty wortii ten thouHund dollam, 
vvt nmi iif tlio linbitM of liijt llft^ that ondiircd to the last 

In the exerciHo of unoiit^rntatiouH honpitality, jiarteLen by 
viiiitnn from nvcry ijiiarter, who reaorted tu hiti house to 
gratify liicir curionity with the NJglit of aa illuMtnauH a man, 
and to fllinro tlio jiIpuhutch uf \t\n convuritntion, alway* rich 
ill anecdote uf tlnie» iiaNt, and Tull of iiulitical and moral 
Inati'iictioH 1 Murrounded hy un aininble family of dcficonilantaf 
tlio hiNt vcHi'H of liiH iirotriicUnl lilf Klifli^l triumuilly iiway. 
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to himself. He had watched with parental solicitude and 
pride the manifestations of his superior virtues and abilities, 
and he lived to see that beloved son, the object of his pride 
and affection, elevated to the chief magistracy of thiif great 
and prosperous republic. 

There is no earthly joy like parental joy, as there is no sor- 
row like parental sorrow. History presents no parallel for 
such an event ; no such reward was ever allowed on earth to 
crown a long life of public usefulness and virtue. 

Mr. Adams had lived too long to regard power and official 
elevation as in themselves desirable, and knew from experi- 
Mice, that his son could not escape the anxieties and cares 
that rendier the possession of exalted stations often much less 
happy than the anticipation. Biit as the palm of virtue and 
high talents, honourably gained in a fair competition, he re- 
garded his son's election to the presidency with a just and 
pious exultation. 

When the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence approached, two only of the committee that prepared 
that document, and of the congress that voted its adoption 
and promulgation, and one more besides of those who inscribed 
tlieir names upon it, yet survived. 

That such an anniversary should be the day appointed for 
the departure of the two co-labourers, is a circumstance that 
will be looked upon with a degree of wonder proportioned to 
the sensibility of the various minds by which it is considered. 
The universal burst of feeling in all parts of this country 
showed that the nation recognized something in the dispensa- 
tion beyond the ordinary laws of human existence. 

Mr. Adams had not, until a very few days previous, shown 

any indications of a more rapid failure of strength. The 

fourth of July, 1826, found him unable to rise from his bed, 

on account of an unusual degree of debility that had come 

Vex. I— Y 
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U[mn hini two days bcfi>rc. He was not, liowever, uwara 4^ *^ 
so DLiir itn appriiach of deatli. On being attkcd to suggest a 
toast for tlio rustomary cclcbratiim of the Aay, lie exclniiAfil, 
'IXDBi'UKOBrivK roR ever!' ami those were the laat wordH 
that he was known coherently to iiltcr. Thri dilTcront mem- 
berft of hiH family secmcil to cngroHa hia attention after this, 
and at about four o'clock In the afternooiir nithout pain w 
sufttring, he expiroil. 

It ia kiwwn that the illustrious Jufi'crson departed a few 
hour!) before him ; and we cannot doat. thi» imperfect sketch 
more appropriately, thnu by borrowing the languago of one 
who most deeply felt the imprcssivenesa of this solemn and 
memorable event. 

" They depurted cheered by the benedictions of their coun- 
try, to whom they left tiie inheritance of their fame, and the 
memory of their bright example. If we turn our thoughts to 
the condition of their country, in the contrast of tlie first and 
last day of that half century, how resplendent and sublime is 
the transition from gloom to glory! then, glancing tlirough 
the same lapse of time, in tlie condition of the individuals, we 
see the first day marked with the fulness and vigour of youth 
in the pledge of their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honour, to the cause of freedom and of mankind. And on 
tlie last, extended on the bed of death, with but sense and sen- 
sibility left to breathe a last aspiration to heaven of blessing 
upon their country ; may we notlmmbly hope that to them, 
too, it was a pledge of transition, from gloom to glory ; and 
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It will have been seen from the various facts and historical 
details^ which have formed a necessary portion of tlie pre- 
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If the character of the first settlers of Massachusetts, there 
was much to approve and venerate. Never were men ani- 
mated with a more ardent zeal for civil and religions free- 
dom. It was their chief care to provide for the support and 
extension of the christian religion, hj having a learned 
<^®i^9 <^d by establishing schools in all the settlements^ 
where the population required, or would justify the measure. 
And from the earliest history of the colony, we find, that the 
great body of the people were well informed and carefully 
instructed in the doctrines and duties of Christianity. Nor 
were they less solicitous of preserving their civil and political 
rights. It is believed that wherever religious freedom is duly 
appreciated, there also will be found to prevail a spirit fa- 
vourable to political liberty. The instruction and informa- 
tion requisite to render men enlightened christians, will also 
enable them to understand correctly and dispose them to value 
their civil rights and privileges. It is not therefore imperti- 
nenty we trust, in the biography of a distinguished civilian 
of this part of the country, to observe, that there is a re- 
ciprocal influence between liberal sentiments in religion and 
politics, favourable to the preservation of each. 

It will have been seen from the various facts and historical 
details, which have formed a necessary portion of the pre- 
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ceding biogiKjiliiei), tliut at illHttrcnt jicrloils bikI on vk^ 
occasions, in the tii^ttjry of MoHNacbiiMctts, previous to tbo 
revolution in 1775, a lofty npirit oPfrcedom wan rnlled into 
action; and watt (liKpliijud, in contending; for charter jiri- 
viiegps and power!*! and opposing the arliitrury meuHures at 
ttie Britislt parliament, wtilcli had rMfereiicu to thiu coun- 
try', HH well as the attempts of thn roj'al governors to interfKre 
with rights lonf; claimed and cxerrised by the people and tho 
legislatures of tlio colonien. While they acknowledged de- 
pendence, ultimately, on tlie king and govrritment of Great 
Britain, they iu»ii«ted on tlie ri^ioymciit of all the rtglits of 
Engli^imcn, and contended for the liberty of Hcif government 
by Irgislaturcs and judges »f their own ajipnintmeiit. While 
tiiey claitooil to exercise all tho nghta given in tttPtr charter, 
or belonging to theui as free-born subjectH of tlio pitrent 
country, and were tbu* indur-ed ta oppose all arbitrary and 
upprosBLve laws, yet was their opposition always condnctwIhJi 
witli groat temper and modi'ration. 

Such wiiM the Npli-it and hiicIi the character of the patriots 
and citizens of MBssat-huNctts in 1703, when the controversy 
was revived between this country and England, as to the ex- 
tent of parliamentary authority, and of the prcrogatjvca of 
tlio crown, in governing tho cnl»nic»t. The people, generally, 
und«rHtood tlwir rights, and nppi'cciated the Htriiggles and 
sacrilicuR of their fathers, in defending and preserving then. 
It depended, however, ujKin a ff!W highly intelligent and 
patriotic individuals, to go forward in the great work of pa- 
litical freedom. The {Ktoplo of ttiat memorable p<iriod wcr« 
furtunate in having iible men to defenil and advocate their 
cause. And those who had the ability to contend witli piinU* 
teriul agent.t and llie friendH of arbitrary i>ower, weru happyi 
in the auniioit of their fellow (^itixcns. known to be onliarbt- 
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We have already seen that for twelve years previous to the 
actual commencement of hostilities, the patriotic legislators 
of Massachusetts were constantly engaged in asserting and 
advocating the rights of the colonies, and in opposing the 
arbitrary claims of the British ministers ; and they conducted 
themselves with such singular firmness and zeal, such ability, 
moderation and perseverance, as entitle them to the unceasing 
gratitude of their posterity. The volume of Massachusetts 
state papers, for that period, gives abundant evidence of the 
learning, wisdom, and patriotism of those illustrious sages 
and statesmen. 

Thongh not in a public station, at a very early period of 
the controversy with England, Mr. Paine, a sketch of whose 
political life is ofifered in this article, will be seen to have 
taken a decided and active part; and in IZM, and after- 
wards, to have ranked among the most distinguished patriots 
and civilians of our country. 

RoBSBT Treat Paiste was born in Boston, in 1731, of 
pious and respectable parents. His father, descended from an 
ancient and worthy family in the province, was a public teacher, 
and for a few years pastor of a church in Weymouth, near Bos- 
ton. Owing to the delicate and feeble state of his health, he 
was separated from his congregation, and removed to Boston, 
where he engaged in mercantile pursuits. His mother was 
a daughter of the Rev. Mr. Treat of Eastham, in Barnstable 
county, an eminent divine, and a good classical scholar. The 
Rev. Mr. Treat was a son of governor Treat of Connecticut ; 
and his wife, the maternal grandmother of Robert Treat 
Paine, was a daughter of the Rev. Samuel Willard of Bos- 
ton, a gentleman greatly celebrated for his piety and learning. 
From such parents, no doubt, he received the best moral and 
retigioHs instruction. His early classical education was 
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under Janiei LotcII, many yvtin tlic i>riiii;ipii) uf a Lntiu 
Bcliool in Boston. He becuuic a niuuibcr uf ilarvanl College 
at the age of fourteen. Of his habits and acquiremcnlA at tlie 
univerflity, however, little is now recollected by his fkntily 
or friends. After he left the university, he was some mnnths 
employed in keeping a public school, in a country town; an 
occupation which in New England has always been con- 
sidered honourable as well as useful. He afterwards made 
a voyage to Europe, to which be was cliieSy induced by a 
'Wish to acijuire means to assist his father and family, who 
were in reduced circumstances, and some of thum of very 
infirm and sickly consUtutlouB. His conduct in tliis respect 
was higlily creditAhle to him ; and be continued to alford 
support to a maiden sister till her death, wliich was not till 
she had far advanced in years. He never suffered her ta 
want, though he had a large family to maintain, and no estate 
but such as he acquired by his own industry and pnidencs. 
His conduct to his parents was marked hy the most devoted 
filial affection ; his letters to bis father, some of which will 
be found in the Appendix bear testimony to his respect and' 
love ; and when be had been unfortunate in the decline of 
life, he received from bis son the readiest assistance and 
support 

Mr. Faine, before he entered on the study of the law, tunwdr 
his aMention, for sometime, to theological subjects; whlck 
probably had the happy effect to give him clear views of the 
evidences of Christianity, of the truth of which be always 
declared his firm belief. And it is nroner to observe hcre^ . 
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preached in the pulpits of the regular clergy in Boston and 
its vicinity. 

It was abbut this time^ that he engaged in the study of the 
lawy with Benjamin Pratt, a celebrated barrister in the county 
of Suffolk, and afterwards chief justice o%|he colony of New 
York; and having no pecuniary assistance from his father, 
he was obliged, during this period, to resort again to the 
profession of schoolmaster for his support. But although he 
was a few years later than his classmates, in finishing his 
professional studies, and entering on the practice of the law, 
his former pursuits were beneficial to him. He came to the 
courts with more weight of character, maturity of judgment, 
and various- knowledge of men and things, than most of his 
contemporaries. 

He first established* himself in Boston, where he remained 
a short time, and then removed to Taunton in the county of 
Bristol, where he continued for many years; not however con- 
fining himself to that part of the province; for he frequently 
attended the courts in several other counties. The celebrated 
Timothy Ruggles practised in the same courts; and Mr. 
Paine was a formidable rival to him, in the career of business. 
He had, indeed, many qualifications for an able and popular 
lawyer. He was learned, argumentative, discriminating, 
prompt and satirical. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the great principles of common law, with decisions and pre- 
cedents of courts ; and ever ready to reply, with pertinence 
and effect, to his opponents, or to fix the attention of the jury 
by just and appropriate remarks. 

At this period, there is an interesting correspondence of 
Mr. Paine with Jonathan Sewall and John Adams, and 
other distinguished lawyers ; and with Mr. Elliot, an intelli- 
gent merchant of Boston, who was a particular friend of the 
Rev. Doctor Mayhew. The same professional pursuits oc- 
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ettriOBed hi» putkidftr intartaunw wHh Uie bracr» and tht 

nimlliirit]' of U*Hr tv^Hgtotw riewii wan probably one «uue 
uf liu iiitjiuu;^ nitlt lite Ultrr; lliouf^b lli« iwrial qy«IiUe8 
■ad Uterurj Uabe uf Mr. Klliot ««» surb w In raader Ma i 
htghljr catfannl 1^ tlio intrtligent ueii of ihnt day. TlK# ] 
leUcra AiKirtcr an eager tiiint for uHcrnl knvwiedge ; mi 
of Ihttn rwntjtin in(|alrl«« nn If^al tubject* ; and tane d 
enter a dUpoMltuu to bis anmsed witb tbe |iai»iiig cTctite ■ 
fhaltlonabld manneni of the age. A few lnt«re»ting eztracto 
will be fomMl la the Ai»pendix. 

In ntiH, ilwro waa An attempt b> ftvadc titn irrenue law* 
{Uwn ncenlly eoanlrd, and roiuidcred vtry nppreiiHiTe) In 
Ihc rminljr Df Briirtol, on Tauntnn riveri by rt'inovlng fron 
Ui« ciiHtody uf tb« olHcrr, in Dio niglit, Home artidea just 
linpcirteil frum Uir Wtnt Inrliea ; and, afterwarda, «1m4I tbe 
oinr«r would liavo taken tbnn, be wan opposed hj fane, aad 
a riot eniHiwl. On applkallon to (ho governor and ommetlt 
Hve mufiMrtiU-n hitb "lrfsi|5n:»tiri! in tliat tmirify, to iiir|iiirR 
into tbe ull'air, t« support the (tlHrcr in the cxcrution «f his 
duty ; ami, If necfssar)', to full fwt the militia to aid them. 
Mr. Wliitc, npi-uker of tbo linuHC of aflnembl)', and Mr. Paine, 
Were of tlia number; and tlu'lr ronduct waH fally approved 
by tlic ex^rtittvu of tbe ]irovin''«. 

I^ng bofom he van cntlnd to ant ati a Ifginlator, and when 
tbe dUputc, a.H Us the i-ighlof taxHtiuti, lirxt aroxe with tbe 
royal govrmurM anil the DritiHli Hilnjini«)ti'»tinn, be infiaid to 
liuvo taken a det^p interest in the rjuentinn, and to have 
derlilvdiy flppi-nvod of tbn prinripiefl. rcHolutiona and mea- 
Hurca of tbe pntriotir whigfi, who were liMtding member)) of 
the leglNlalivH aHWmibly. In 8cptemb<;r, 176H, the general 
rnurt having been dixRolvcd by govemnr Unrnard, becauHO 
lliuv would ii»t ruiidnd lljaie HiTulur lettop to the other irolo- 
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a conveniion was called by the leading men of Boston. Most 
of the towns iu the province deputed some one of their patri- 
otic and able citizens to attend. Mr. Paine was a delegate 
to this convention from the town of Taunton. Several 
spirited resolutions were adopted, calculated to rouse and 
animate the people, to confirm them in their attachment to 
tbeir chartered rights, and to show the administration in 
England^ that, though the general court was dissolved, the 
province could act with energy and effect. The governor 
ordered them to separate, but they remained in session several 
days, contending that such a meeting for redress of grievances 
ivas strictly constitutional. 

Mr* Paine was employed by the citizens of Boston, to 
cotiduct the prosecution, on the part of the crown, against 
captain Preston and his men, for firing on the inhabitants 
oCthe ^wuy on the fifth of March, 1770. Jonathan SewalK 
the attorney, general, was unwell at the time, and unable tfi 
attend the trial. We believe it wy at the request of Samuel 
Adams, one of the committee of »the towp, that Mr. Paine 
was engaged as counsel in this prosecution. The preference 
thus given him, to other legal characters in the state, is an 
honourable evidence of his standing ; and he managed the 
cause with such ability as to add greatly both to his profes- 
donal reputation and to his character as a patriot ; his closing 
address to the jury was never accurately given to the pub*, 
lie ; the fragment of it, therefore, which we have been ena- 
bled to insert in the Appendix, will be valuable at once as 
affording some specimen of the talents of the author, and 
adding to the history of the revolution, a more full and ac- 
curate account of a most important and interesting event. 

In 1773, when the conduct of the British administration 
had created so much alarm, that the colonies were corre- 
ponding with one another to withstand the tyrannical mea- 
Vol- I.— Z 
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•WM thai Htill thrciit«n«d thnm, a niniilar intercoaraawM 
establixlicd between the citizens of tlii^ capital and the other 
tflwnn in MasHachiiscttK. On this ocrasion the town of 
Tatiiit'tii chuHo a largu cummiUt^e, nf which Mr. Piilne whh 
chairinnii> ResoIutionH were passed hy this committc*:, tlie 
original draught of which has been found in the hand writing 
of Mr. Paine, not inferior, in firninesK and putriotisui, to those 
prcriunsly passed in Bnnton. 

This jcar.ho waa rboscn a reprf^sentntiTO to tlio genoral 
usembly of the provltire, for tlie town of Taunton. At thia 
time, none but firm und active friends of Jiherty were dele- 
gated by the [leoplo. 'I'hoso, tinly, who poaHcssed talent and 
principle, wero selected to maintain the nnrient righto of tlic 
colonleS) and tn consult for tho general welfare. He was 
appointed on several Important committees) during the year; 
«nd waa one of the luembers cboHcn to conduct the impeach* 
ment against Peter Olirer, then chief justiee of the protinoe^ 
who was charged with rvteiving his stipend from the king, 
instead of a grant, as usual, from the assembly: thus being 
more liable to ministerial influence, and wholly independent 
of the provincial government. This impeachment waa con- 
ducted with great ability, and the proceedings are preserved 
in tho journals of the house for that year. Mr. Paine waa 
again chosen a repreacntativo in May 1774, and was an 
active and influential member at that very critical period. 

Governor Uutchinson )iad bcun ordered, about this time, 
to England, and general Gage appointed his successor. 
Being a military character, and without relations or any 
family attachments in tlie provincCf his appointment jostly 
excited an apprahension among tiie people, that they 
were to bo governed by ai-mod men ; and, that the acts of 
parliament, and the orders of tlie ministers, were tn be 
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The intelligent statesmen in the province saw n crisis ap- 
proaching, which would require all their firmness; and 
perceived that the only alternative was submission to the 
art)itrary measures of a deluded and tyrannical administra- 
tion, or open opposition by military force. Soon after the gene- 
ral court assembled in Boston, and was adjourned to Salem 
by governor Gage. It was a period of great excitement and 
alarm. A committee was chosen larger than o1i any former 
occasion^ to consider the state of the province, of which Mr. 
Paine was one. It was on the recommendation of this com- 
mittee, that the resolution to appoint delegates to a general 
congress was taken up and finally passed. The proceedings 
which occurred during its discussion, and the ineflfeetuajl 
eflTort of the governor to dissolve the assembly, have been 
folly detailed; and it is here merely necessary to add, thadt 
Mr. Paine was chosen one of tiie delegates. A greater proof 
of confidence in his integrity and patriotism, or a higher- 
sense of bis talents and firmness, could not have been given. 

It was justly concluded, that the deliberations and proceed- 
ings of such an assembly would have great efiect; and would, 
at the same time, be likely to result in a correct and compre- 
hensive view of what the public good required. Massachu- 
setts, and some other colonies, had petitioned separately ; but 
without producing any relaxation in the arbitrary and oppres- 
sive measures of the administration. It was important to 
learn the views and opinions of the other colonies, and to 
unite their efibrts for the protection and welfare of the whole. 

As yet, a separation from Great Britain was not openly 
proposed, or generally contemplated ; though some of our 
more reflecting statesmen, even at this period, considered it 
not improbable that this would be the final result of the con- 
troversy. The patriots of that day contended only for the 
enjoyment and exercise of rights believed to be guaranteed 
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by thrirdiftrtrr ; anit expected, llmt, on Uiclr firm and ilecideil 
ittm4 tk^ainnl the adminixtrfttion, tlicir libertici) vould ntiU 
bo cnntinuct] inviatatc It won under thnse impreNxionH, that 
tliD am contlnPTrtal cnngri-s^ convened at Philadcl|ihta. in 
Scptembrr, ir74. Tlie Jnurrinl nl' Uiclr proccedingH adVirdn 
Hufikitnt proof tliat their sentiuiMitx And vIcwm were meh as 
have Ix'rn Rtated. They addressed the people of America ; 
they petitioned thft king : tli^y stated their grievances; emi- 
mented the offenHivo and uppresHivc acts of parliament ; and 
bolllly RRRcrted their privilegon and righta : bnt at thp n^inie 
Uno declared their attachment to the king and government 
of England, and depiipcatcd ih« evils of open liostllitlen, or 
Atlal separation. It was recommended to tlie Huveral fiolo- 
nien, hy tliii roiigress, to suHpi'ml tlic importationft of British 
goodM, with a view to induce the iidmini^tratinri t» rc{)eal tlio 
late statutrH for raising a revenue, and laying new and heavy 
duties on most arti(*les imported into America. 

Particular reference wa>i had, by tliis congress, to the eiTorts 
and sulTbrings of the people of Massachusetts — the former 
were highly approved and a|tplaiiiled, and the latter feelingly 
coffimiserated. For hitherto, tlie llrm stand in defence of 
American liberty, made by the citii'.ens of tliis province, bad 
particularly provoked the censures of tiie Uritish ministry; 
and against them chiefly, the scvcro and oppressive acts of 
parliament wci-e pointed. But their patience and moderation 
were as remarkable as their decision and lirmness. On the 
communication to congress, of the pniceediogs at a meeting 

nf flHptrntrq rpi.m ll.i> hovp,>«I tnivna in D.o cnnnlv nf Riiirnllt. 
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oppodtion to those wicked measnres Imd hitherto been con- 
ducted.^ They recommended a perseverance in the same 
firm and temperate conduct which had been already displayed^ 
particularly by the delegates of said meeting, ^^ trusting that 
the united efforts of America in their behalf, would carry 
such conviction to the British nation, of the unwise, unjust 
and ruinous policy of the present administration, as soon to 
introduce better men and wiser mesaures." A further proof 
of the sense they entertained of the correct conduct of Mas- 
sachusetts, at this critical juncture, we find contained in a 
letter to goVemor Gage, dated tenth October, of the same 
year; in which they say, ^^ that the town of Boston and pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay are considered by all America 
as suffering in the common cause, on account of their noble 
and spirited opposition to oppressive acts of parliament, 
calculated to deprive us of our most sacred rights and 
privileges/^ 

This session of the continental congress closed in October; 
but not without a solemn appeal to the] people of America, 
of Great Britain, and to the world, that their object was 
solely to preserve and maintain their former rights, which 
tiiey believed they might justly claim as subjects of the 
British empire, and which were guaranteed to them by their 
andent charters. ^* So far from promoting innovations,^' say 
they, '' we have only opposed them ; and can be charged with 
no offence, unless it be, to receive injuries and to be sensible 
of them. Feeling as men and thinking as subjects, in the 
manner we do, silence would be disloyalty. By giving this 
information, we do all in our power to promote the great ob- 
ject of tlie royal care for us, the tranquillity of government 
and the welfare of the people. Had we been permitted to 
enjoy in quiet the inheritance left us by our fathers, we should, 
at this time, have been peaceably, cheerfully, and usefully 
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eniplojcd in recommending otu-selvcii, b; every toatimon; of 
devotion, to his majesty, and of vfiiieratlon to tlio Htaln rrom 
which we dcrivu our origin. Tboiigli now tispoxc*! to un- 
expected and unnatural sccncH or diNtress, by a contention 
with tliat nation, in wlioso gcnrral guidance, on all important 
ocCKitioiis, we have hitherto, witli filial reverence, cunstantljr 
trusted, and tliorvforc can derive no iustructiou, in our pre- 
Bont unhappy and pcj^loting circumstances, from any former 
experience. Yet we doubt not, the purity of our intentiunti 
and the integrity of our conduct, will jiintify uk at that great 
tribune), before which all mankind mutit submit to juilgmeut. 
Wo a«k but for peace, liberty, and safety. Wc wish not a 
diminution of tlio royal prerogatives ; nor do we solicit Uie 
grant of any new riglit In our favour." 

In May, 1775, the continental congress met again at Pbila' 
delphia : and Mr. Paine was one of the five delegates chosen 
to attend from Massachusetts. lie was also elected a deputy 
from the town of Taunton to the provincial congress, whicli 
sat at Concoril, in October, 1774; and again in February, 
March, and April, 1773. It is evident ho could not have 
attended both the continental and provincial congresses, dur- 
ing the whole of the sessions. In the latter, ho was present 
a part of the time, and was one of the committee, in February, 
1775, to consider the state of the province — but in May he 
again took his scat in tiic continental congress. These seve- 
ral appointments, however, afford unequivocal proof of the 
high sense the citizens of Taunton, and Uie members of the 
provincial assembly, by whom deputies to the cuntinental 
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It "WW recommended to thei people of the province to arm in 
defence of their violated rights; and an appeal v^as made to 
thcf other colonies^ urging them to come forward, and to act 
in opposition to the arbitrary claims and menaces of the 
British administration. 

.Such was the state of the country ; hostilities having ac- 
tually commenced, the tone of parliament raised, being ra- 
ther threatening than conciliatory, and troops pouring into 
the oomtry from England^ when the second congress assem- 
bled at Philadelphia, in May, 1775. The attention of this 
lymoarable and patriotic body was early engaged by the 
communications from the provincial congress of Massachu- 
setts, stating the sufferings of the people, the effects of the 
battle of Lexington and Concord, and the threatening attitude 
of the British troops in Boston, under the >command of go* 
Temor Gage. One of the documents thus communicated, 
was a spirited address to the people of England ; which the 
coiltinental congress so approved, that they ordered it to be 
puUidied* As Mr. Paine was one of the committee, in the 
provincial assembly for considering the state of the country, 
and probably the principal agent in preparing it, the follow- 
ing extract may be worthy of an insertion in his biography. 

After mentioning the attack made by the British troops 
on the militia at Lexington and Concord, and stating the 
number of men slaughtered, it is added — '^ These, brethren, 
are marks of ministerial vengeance against this colony, for 
refusing, with her sister colonies, a submission to slavey; 
but they have not detached us from our royal sovereign. We 
profess to he his loyal and dutiful subjects, and though so 
hardly dealt with as we have been, are still ready, with our 
lives and fortunes, to defend his person, family, crown, and 
dignity. Nevertheless, to the persecution and tyranny of 
hiB cruel ministry, we will not tamely submits— appealing to 
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hearcQ Tar t)io justice of uor cnu^ wv determine to die ur 
be free. Wo cannot tiiink. that thu hunmir. wisdofti, and 
valour of Bpitnnx, will suffer them to be long Inactive sjiec- 
tators of meaxuri'.s, in wliich tlit^y themsclvCH arc deeply in- 
tcrcHtcd — mcaNurCB highly incompatible with justice, though 
pursncd with r specious prctt-ncv of vasing the nation of its' 
burthena — measures which, if Hurcestslul, will end in the 
ruin itiul Nlavery of Brituin, »s well an of the persecuted 
Americin colonics. We sinoepcly hope, that the groat soTe- 
reign of the universe, who hnlU so often Hppearcd fortiio 
Knglish nation, will support you in every rational and manljr 
exertion with tlieae raionicn, for saving it from rain; and 
that in a constitutional connexion with the mother country, 
we shall aoon be altogether a free and happy people," 

Early in this session, it was proposed to Hppoiot a gene- 
ral faat, on account of tlie troubles and dangers of the 
country. Mr. Paine was one of the committee who prepared 
the proclamation for this purpose. He was also appointed 
chairman of a committee to introduce tite manufacture of 
Baltpetre, and was indefatigable in his attention to this sub- 
ject He consulted cbymists, wrote to many influential cha- 
racters in different p^rts of the cotmtry, and engaged^peo[de 
in various towns throughout the provinces, to engage in the 
manufacture of this article. Their experiments were very 
successful in many jtlaccs, and were highly beneficial to the 
country. During this session of congress, he was appointed 
one of a committee for encouraging the manufactui-e of can- 
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were clothed witli unliniited powers, as to the increase^ 
plans aii4 destination of the troops in that quarter. This 
commission, which is an evidence of the confidence reposed 
in the committee, for talents, prudence, and decision, was 
discharged to the entire satisfaction of congress. Soon after 
this he was appointed chairman of a committee to make con- 
tracts for muskets and bayonets, and for encouraging the 
manufacture of fire-arms. 

At the . commencement of the dispute with the British 
govemmenty'as has been observed, there was no plan and 
no intention of separating from the parent country. Even 
after hostilities began, and a resort was had to arms by the 
people in the colonies, it was in the hope, that parliament 
would repeal their arbitrary and obnoxious laws, and that 
harmony would still be restored. But in the course of this 
yMTf when it was found that the administration did not 
chiDige ita measures, and the British. army increased, the 
most intelligent and resolute of the people avowed their be* 
lief of the propriety of Independence ; this we have seen was 
espstcially the case with Samuel and John Adams, and seems 
tp have prevailed generally among the leading patriots of 
the province. General Palmar, of ]Braintree, one of the 
active and influential men of Massachusetts, at this period, 
in a letter to Mr. Paine, thus expressed himself on the 
sabject ; ** ^o one can have any thing to hope from a favour- 
able reception of the petition last sent to the king and par- 
liament. My hopes, however, now rise in favour of American 
liberty. And it lies with your congress to set us ft*ee— ^ree 
from- a charter which has been a curse to our fathers, as well 
as to lb. I weep ; I deeply mourn at the thought of being 
separated from Great Britain : but I think it looks as if we 
must be for ever separated. If she calls in foreign aid to 
enalay^ usy-may we not look for help from God and man, in 
Vol. I. — A a 
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Mifb « rigkleoiM CBiuei^' lu Kctiniatr, 1776, geneni D. 
Cubb, fn m Ittlcr to Mr. t'aine, also nbwrre*, "In »ltort, if 
wo CAR krxf peace araung oudwIvM) if we can wan] uflT tbit 
nuUdotie klwfle trT wkkexl and designbig men, wbo are 
aUenpUnfC our duunWn, wv cerUi»l> Htiitif hkvc ooUiiBK U> 
hftT. FttT bating ntry intvi-niil rewur(« br b great and 
glorioui enpiiT, hiii] truHliiig in (iwl, wtio ba« carc/ulljr cuiv- 
ducted ua along lliv j>reripice or dangRr, we bIuU Anally be 
placed above dependence uii Die (yrant, and bid defianc« to 
tJte world." And an Ibe tnntb of June, in Uie sanie year, 
be wrote a* fulluwa: "I'ra; builcn tbal gWiuuit day, wbcn 
we abaJI no longer continue one of the circulating orb« ur tbe 
HjftiiKta } but likv uur prcdecuiMr, Uie luin. be fixed in the 
centre, abine willi unborrowed lustre, and kindljr diffuMibe 
roya of our influenie on Die wurUU aroand uh." 

Tl)b representalivea of tlic people oi' MaHactiunetU, baviag 
been advlaed by tlie continental oongrcMi to form n goretn* 
tneni, ai Hiniilar to tbeir furiner one an cln'^matancca would 
purinit, accordingly live ol' llidr niOHt learned and eminent 
lawyers were appointed to bu juHticcH of tlie HUpiiriur court 
of judicature, for tlie province. Of tliiit court Mr I'aine vaa 
appointed one of the iw^ociittcv i but (xinNidering the Rituation 
whtcb he tl)cn liold, aa rendering wjuai Herviceto liia country, 
he declined tlie office. In Deccmljur, 1779, bo waa again 
oho«en a delegate to the continental congress. 

la Uie inoutli of April, 177C, lie wax np])ninted one of a 
(wnmitlee for iirocuring more cunnon for llic army. In 
June, lie, wiUi Mr. Uutledge and Mr. Jeffenatt, watt denired 
to report rules for the cunduct of f:ongress in debaU;; In tlie 
Hiime niontli Itu wiw Bpiwinted, wltii others, to iii<|iiirB into 
llio cauws of Uie iniacarriagoH In Canada ; and on the fourth 
4y of Jul/, wheii.tboDecUrBlioi; of Jte lniSfi^4iWS9M 
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present and gare bis vote in favour of the instrument, ti 
v^hich he afterwards afllxed bis name. 

In December^ 1776, the situation of the continental con^ 
gress was extremely critical and perilous* The British army, 
consisting of six thousand and upwards, was maldng rapid 
advances through New Jersey towards the city of Philadel- 
phia* The American troops, under Washington, did not ex- 
ceed two thousand five hundred ; and little assistance was to 
be bad from the militia in tlie vicinity. The power of the 
enony deterred many from open opposition, and neutralized 
1L great portion of the people in that part of the country. 
The judicious and resolute conduct of Washington, at this 
time, is well known. The enemy were checked in their pro- 
gressy and prevented from taking possession of Philadelphia. 
The alarm however was so great, that congress removed to 
Baltimore ; but continued firm in their purpose, amidst all 
the dangers and difficulties which surrounded them. 

The following extract of a letter from Mr. Paine gives a 
particular account of the situation of congress at that period. 
^' Oar public affairs have been exceedingly agitated since I 
wrote you last The loss of fort Washington made way for 
that of fort Lee ; and the dissolution of our army happening 
at the same time, threw us into a most disagreeable situation. 
The interception of an express, gave the enemy full assurance 
of what they must have had some knowledge of before, the 
state of our army ; and they took the advantage of it In 
two dayB after their possession of fort Lee, on the 20th of 
November, where we lost much baggage, and the diief of our 
battering cannon, they marched to the Hacken9ack, and 
thence to Newark, driving general Washington before them, 
with his 8000 men— thence to Elizabethtown. General 
Washington supposed, from the best information he could 
get, that they vrere 10,000 strong ; marching with a large 
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lind/ of litirw in front anU a very largo train uf artlilcrjr, 
We tirgxn to \n\ »|t{ir''lienHivo tlitry intended fur Philadrlphi*; 
and congrcafl sat all Sunday in ilclcrmining proper mcaiures 
on the nccaaion. I cannot de.icnb« to jrou the ftltaation uf 
tliia city. Tlie pranpect waa rciilly alarminj;. Wc couW 
not calculate on a frircv sufficient tn tlcfcnd the cHj on aoch 
a sadden nail. General Leu wan on the other Hide of tlie 
IIudHon rivci", and no ho[M) conld be miH-cted from Ticunite- 
roga. But tn work we went — the associatinntt of the cKj' 
were drawn foKh, and about !300i) men, with aomo AHillerj'. 
marched. Tlie counlr)' anHoriatiunM went called iip<»n; but 
there was no expectation of unmediale relief from them. As 
the week advanced, wc had repealed advircN from general 
Wasliingtoti of llio iinyiijioscd appruacli of tlic enemy, headed 
by general Cornwallin. On Monday we were informed that 
they had arrived at RrunHwick, and that Washington won re- 
treating tn the west xidri 'if the Drinware. We sent many 
continental stores into the cnuntry, and f^rcat nitmttera of the 
people are moving, 'i'he shops have not been opened since 
Sunday, and there wan a real apprehenxion that wg sbnuhl 
be routed. I need not M\ you what our calrulationa wore on 
the expectation of losing this city. 1 had called in my ar- 
counts and prepared matters fur a regular retreat: but on 
Thursday we found the enemy had not rnisNcd the Brtina- 
wirJc river. By an officer of my acquaintance, who went 
with a flag to the enemy, to exchange a prisoner, we learned 
that thry were about GOOO strong ; and were nurprised to And 
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sion. Had their militia been alert and resolute^ and given 
general Washington the supplort they might have done^ these 
events bad not happened ; but carelessness and apathy have 
been the lords of 6nr ascendancy this last month. It is to 
no porpose^ however, to scold* Let us carefully ascertain 
our past errors, and amend them. Sunday, &th ; congress 
were called this morning, on advice that general Howe had 
joined general Comwallis with a large reinforcement, and 
was marching to Princeton. This measure induces us to 
think, that the ea[pedition is against Philadelphia. Monday, 
9th; yesterday general Washington, crossed the Delaware, 
and fhe enemy arrived at Trenton on the east side, thbrty 
miks from this place : Close quarters for congress ! It obliges 
u to move; we have resolved to go to Baltimore." 
. The reputationr of Mr. Paine, for zeal in the cause of lib- 
erty, and for talents and activity suited to the great concerns 
tf the country, was now as high as that of any man in the 
state. He acted from principle, and was fully persuaded of 
the justice of the cause in which his country had engaged. 
He was one of those who never wavered in the cause thus 
deliberately adopted. And when difficulties increased, he 
was the more resolute and active. He was never, indeed, 
very conciliatory in his deportment There was a severity 
as well as frankness in his manner which sometimes, unjustly, 
made him enemies. But he was intelligent, faithful to the 
trust reposed in him, and unwearied in his efforts to be use- 
ful ; and he possessed a great portion of that sound, discrimi- 
nating judgment, and practical wisdom, which are generally 
of more value than a talent for ingenious theories, without a 
faculty to carry into execution. 

Mr. Paine was again elected a delegate to the continental 
congress for the years 1777 and 177 S. For a part of this pe- 
riod, also, he filled some of the highest offices in the govern- 
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nent of Masaaclmiietts. In 3mw, 1777, he vaa a inisnbar^' 
tbo liouitn (if repreHeiituLiveH, »nil it pnrt of tlm scsnion HcU^d 
as speaker. In Die course uf tliia year ho was appointed 
attorne}'- general by the unanimous vote of the council and 
house of ri'iir^xfiiitfttives. In' 1778. he was one of a com- 
mittco, on the part of Massarhusctts, to meet olhera from 
the northern Ktaten, In New Uttven, to regulate the price of 
labour, provisions, manufactures, &c. This was a period of 
great embarrassment and perplcnty in the country. Tlie 
papep money, which had heeo issued to pay the army and 
meet tbo expenses necessary to prosecute tlie war, had depro- 
Ciated to half or one-fourth its nominal value ; and the dtfti> 
cully was increasing. The government could not command 
specie to pay their bills : they bod, of course, no fixed or cer- 
tain Talue, The articles uf living were greatly advanced, 
compared with the real value of the currency. The soldiers 
complained: they were unable to support their families. Nor 
could new recruits be raised, while the currency of the go- 
Ternment was at so low an estimation. Many statesmen were 
opposed to any interference on the jiart of government ; and 
contended that the evil would soon remedy itself, and that 
laws on the subject would be without effect. Others who felt 
for the sufferings of the soldierS) and believed it impossible 
to enlist new troops, unless some measures were adopted to 
prevent the evil, and do justice to the army, were in favour 
of applying legislative aid, Mr. Paine was ajnong the latter. 
A law passed in Massachusetts soon aft^r, to prevent oppreB- 
sion and monopoly; and to fix the price of the necessary 
articles of living, in reference to which the soldiers should 
have their pay regulated ; and as the paper money became 
leas valuable, they were allowed a proportionably greater 
sum, so as not to suffer by its depreciation. In a letter to 
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on tlus subject^ he observes : ** The doubts you expressed of 
the prospect of carrying the regulating act into execution, 
have given me great uneasiness ; but more so, as you do not 
conader it essential to the common cause, as those do who 
made it For however zealous I know you to be in defence 
of American liberty, I never could expect you to be zealous 
in support of so difficult a measure, which you do not think 
essential to it But I believe our political salvation depends 
on the execution of this law. The proposal of congress hath 
been, and the object of the regulating act is, to fix the price 
of goods at a due proportion with soldiers' wages. And they 
are continually taught to believe this as an encouragement 
for enlisting./ While they are fighting in defence of our 
liberties abroad, they may reasonably expect, that we who 
remain at home, will exert ourselves in support of a law 
made to realise their wages. If we can neither obtain nor 
support an army without giving permanency to our currency, 
and fixing the price of goods, then every measure to efibct 
this, is essential to the political salvation of America. This 
is no time to please ourselves with speculations : we must 
practise. It is written in the book of nature, and should be 
engraved on the heart of every American, that if we do not 
exert ourselves in fighting against our common enemy, we 
shall soon be forced to do it in working for them.'' 

He was a member of the legislature of Massachusetts, in 
February, 177/6, and one of a committee, of that assembly, 
for prqparing a form of civil government or constitution for 
the state ^ and is reported to have been- the principal agent 
in prejiaring that instrument. It was not considered suffi- 
ciently explicit by the people, in securing their political 
rights; and was rejected by a large majority of the citizens. 

In January, 1779, he was chosen one of the executive 
council ; by whiteh, together with his former appointments^ 
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tho wliolo of Ilia tims waa occupied in pnUic baslneaa. Tb« ~ 
cnuncil was then almnNt ronMiintly In sf^alnn ; adi) the dutleR 
of Wta li^gHl oflico were likewise arduoUH and rerinircd marU 
attention. In the course of this year he was also elected a 
delegate to the convention, called to foi-m a constitution for 
the commonwealth : and waa one of the very respectable 
committer, wldch prepared and reported the escellent instru- 
ment, adopted by the people in 1780 ; and which is still the 
happy frame of tfio government of Massachusetts. 

In the month of October, in tliis year, tho government was 
organized agreeably to tho provisions and principles of this 
constitution. Mr. Paine was early appointed attorney gene- 
ral of the commonwealth ; and continued in that offlce until 
irso, when he accepted a scat on the bench of the supreme 
judicial court. This appointment had been offered him in 
178S, but he had declined it at that time, because the salary 
. waa inmifficient to support his numerous fiimily, and all the 
fortune he had previously acquired was sacrificed by tlie 
neglect that had arisen from his long and active career in the 
^blic service. 

The peculiar duties of attorney general, however faithfully 
discharged, are not calculated to recommend a man to popular 
favour. It belongs not to his office to show mercy. On the 
contrary he must take care that the laws are strictly observed, 
and that those who violate them be duly punished. This is 
an ungrateful task. He cannot fail of making enemies ; and. 
seldom conciliates the esteem or good will of his feliaw citi' 
zens. Mr. Paine discharged the arduous duties of th!« office 
with singular fidelity and great legal ability : and whatever 
ai^earance there might be, In his deportment, of severity or 
harshness, it is well known to his particular acquaintance 
that he possessed a great portion of the kind and humane 
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of oflierfy and compassionate towards the afflicted and uq- 
fortunate* But of the habitually and ohstinately vicious and 
dissolute, he was wont to speak with much indignation and 
severity. It has been plretended, that he was unkind and unfeel- 
ing as a parent Never was there a more unfounded charge. 
No one ever did more for the improvement and happiness of 
his. family. His children were well educated, and every 
effort was made on his part, to make them useful and respect- 
able in society. But he did not allow his fondness for thcto 
to countenance any e:(travagance which his pecuniary cir^ 
cnmstances would not warrant, without being unjust to others. 
He was domestic in his habits; a kind and faithful husband ; 
and his family circle was the scene of unrestrained freedom 
mad enjoyment. 

He held the office of judge of the supreme judicial courts 
till 1804, when he had attained the age of sevenfy^threeyearam 
He was too infirm to go the circuits of these courts, which 
ivas a journey of several hundred miles. And his great 
deafness was also thought to be a disqualification for the 
office. He discharged, however, the important duties of this 
highly honourable office, for fourteen years, with great im- 
partiality and fidelity. And he made use of his official 
authority and influence in favour of literary and religious 
institutions; which he considered essential to the support 
both of good morals and of rational freedom. He always 
urged upon the grand jurors the importance of seeing the 
laws duly executed, for the maintenance of schools, and of a 
learned ministry, in all the towns. He insisted that religioils 
principles were a necessary foundation for uniform morality 
and virtue, and that the instructions of a learned clergy were 
requisite to preserve religion in the community. 

He was a decided friend to the constitution of the United 
States, which he supported both by his writings and convvr- 
Voi.. I.— B b 
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•atloDfl, lie ciDployeil lili inllucnce in favour of the iwlmlnU- 
tratioim of Wiisliirigton and Adams; and dnring the rritJcal 
jicriodsuf ir<J4 and 1799. liciulvocaUid their inpuuirs of go* 
vernmrnt. wliicli lie believed csHcntial to the interesta of lu&_ 
country, with great zckI, energy, and tihilitieH. i^ 

On resigning tlie oflico of judge, ho was elected & couii' 
■cllor of tUu commonwealth for IS04. Subsequently to thi» 
period, and even till his deulh, he retained his mental facul- 
ties in great vigour. Ue was intelligent, inquisitive, and 
judicious. UU intimnry svns remnrkablj' lively and powerful ^ 
and he would relute, with much satisfartion, tlie scenes througlA 
which bo passed, connectud both with the dangers and iitos-m 
pcrity of his country. In conversalinn with old or young*i4 
he was sprightly, communicative, and instructive. He wa*"^ 
prone to indulge in I'ejiurtro and wit: and while he allowed 
himself in playful severity toward)! others, he was not offetide<l 
in being the subject of similar raillery. 

Judge PaiiiC |)ii»NCSsed mnrh of the peculiar spirit of th» 
early settlers of New Kngland. He was a patron of all 
useful learning, and held a high rank among the literary men 
of our country. Ho was one of the founders of the American 
Academy, established in Massafhusetta in 17S0, and was a 
counsellor of that learned society till his death. He received 
also the honorary degree of doctor of laws from the university 
at Cambridge. 

He was a decided, firm believerin the christian revelation. 
Ue had studied its evidences, its spirit and its tendency, and 
was fully convinced of its divine origin. He received it as a 
system of moral truth and righteousness given by God fortlie 
instruction, reformation, consolation and happiness of man. 
If, however, it did not make us virtuous, benevolent and 
holy, he believed it would not eventually benefit us ; but he 
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been, unhappilj, the occasion of bitter and disreputable con- 
tentions among professors of Christianity* 

Judge Paine died on the 11th of May, 1814, after baring 
attained the age of 84 years. We will conclude this imper- 
:fect memoir, by an extract from a sermon, delivered on the 
occasion, by the Rev. Dr. M^Eean, before tlie society of 
^^bich the Judge had long been a distinguished and respected 
xnember. << His intellectual, morale and religious character, 
^m^ere strongly marked with sterling integrity. Uprightnesii 
eminently directed his usual course of domestic and social 
duty. Justice was the constant aim of his official service* 
Of regular and temperate habits, and cheerful temper, be was 
spared tp a good old age. He enjoyed his faculties unim- 
paired to the last ; retained his interest in his friends and 
oonntry; its religious, civil, and literary institutions; re* 
joiced in its good, lamented its delusions ; was impressed 
wth its dangers, and prayed for its peace. - 
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ELBRIDGE GERRY. 
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Elbridgb Gebry, the fifth signer on the Declaration of 
Independence and also a delegate from the province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, was born in the small town of Marblehead, 
in that colony, in the month of July, 1744. Of his familj 
«nd early history, we have been able to obtain but few par- 
tkulars, and indeed in recording the events of his life, import- 
ant and interesting as they are, we hara greajtly t9 regret 
the difficulty of obtaining ma< 
temporary records which are 

The foUiar 
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bu»in«w Knil in yiwif, lie had acquired a conBiiIerable (»tMB 
and a very higli standing at Marblehead. 

These circumstanct^it of course siion pointed him out for 
pubijc uffice. and in fact his own inclinations seem to hare 
been turned at an early period to the political concerns of 
the province, which were daily becoming more and more se- 
rious and important. On the twenty-sixth of May, 1773, he 
took his seat in the general court of Massachusetts Bay, as 
the representative of his native town, and he became from 
that moment one of tke most zealous political leaders of our 
country. The time, indeed, was one of the most extreme 
interest ; and the period had arrived in the controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, when the province was 
called on to take a leading part which demanded unusual 
firmness and effort. It had become necessary to oppose more 
decidedly and resolutely the arbitrary measures of the BritiA 
ministry ; or to yield, in utter hopelessness and despwr, to 
such laws as the parent government, in the wanton exercise 
of power, might impose. The crisis was momentous; and 
the patriots of Massachusetts were not insensible of the diffi- 
culties and dangers which they had to encounter, in defence 
of civil liberty. They bad to contend with a mighty nation 
■^with its artful agents among themselves, and with the fean 
and prejudices of some of their fellow citizens. There was* 
indeed, a very genera) dissatisfaction and complaint, as to 
the oppressive measures of the British administration : but 
many had a hope of more favourable terms; and some wera 
so fearful of the consequences, that they preferred submittio|[ 
to the pleasure of the king and parliament. A resort to arms 
in opposing the authority of Great Britain, was not contem- 
plated as an immediate, nor, necessarily, as an ultimate mea- 
sure. But some more full and explicit expression of tlw 
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trary principles or ministry^ was considered absolutely re- 
quisite at this time, to prevent greater, acts of oppression, 
and to preserve from utter annihilation, the rights and privi- 
leges of freemen. With this view, in the preceding year, a 
very large committee had been chosen by the town of Boston, 
to state the rights of the colonies and to corresjiond with the 
other towns of the province on the grievances which they all 
in common endured. As soon as the general court met, early 
in tlie year lT7d, they followed up the energetic course which 
had been thus adopted, and entered at once into a long and 
able controversy with the governor on the subject of their 
violated rights. They passed strong resolutions, declaring 
the assumption of power by the British parliament to be in 
direct violation of their charter and the constitution of the 
country; and they adopted the system which afterwards 
proved of incalculable benefit, of corresponding with the 
other colonies on the subject of their mutual grievances. 

On the twenty-eighth of May, two days after Mr. Gerry 
had taken his seat in the house, Mr. Samuel Adams brought 
forward the celebrated resolutions which we have noticed in 
his life, to appoint a standing committee of correspondence 
and inquiry, whose business it should be to obtain the most 
early and authentic intelligence, of all such acts and resolu- 
tions of the British parliament, or proceedings of adminis- 
trations as may relate to, or affect the British colonies in 
America; and to keep up and maintain, a correspondence 
aad communication with our sister colonies, respecting these 
important considerations; and the result of such their pro- 
ceedings, from time to time, to lay before the house. 

Of this committee, Mr. Gerry was chosen a member, a proof 
of the high standing and character he had attained even 
before he entered the legislature. In all the proceedings of 
tbe c6mmittee he took an active and prominent part, and as 
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grwlutillj unfoliied ibi pti 
Aulty and attentinn to LuHincHH renilei-eil liim 
member of tlin if gi<i)atiire. 

In the miiiitlt or June, wo find Mr. Gerry waitnlj' ()iip]K>rt 
ing Mr. Adams, in thu measures he brought furward i 
piirHund towards governor HutchinHon, on receiving tr 
Dr. Franklin the ctUcbrated ktters written to Knglaiid w{{ 
the evident intention ui' increasing the bitter feelingH wbiol 
there existed against the {trnvincc. He altio zealously united 
himHeir with that bold and distinguisbeil patriot in mmt Of 
those rcHoIute mcaNuren, which lie introduced ahoat Ihte 
period, and which rctiult«d in the overthrow of tb« royRl 
goreriiraent of the province. To trare thene variouit aubjeebi 
would be to nrite the history of MaMachtiitetts rather t 
. tlie life of Mr. Gerry, for although he wau a principal roovtrf] 
In them, It wnn in union with other putriota and with I 
general co-operation of the whole body of tha 
Thrtiugh the eventful scenrn wliicli inarkitd tlio ycRr 1/74, 
the impeachment of the judges, the opposition to the inporta- 
tion of tea and to the Boston port bill, the establishment of 
the system of non^intercoursc, and the arrangement of a close 
correspondence with the other colonies, he was active among 
the foremost. He also took a decided part in promoting the 
meetings which were held in all the large counties of tlM 
province, composed of committees from every town to exprew 
their sentiments on the alarming state of the country, maA ta 
consult for the liberties and welfare of the people. '■''' 

In the month of August, general Gage, who had sncceeded 
governor Ilutrliinson in the administration of the culonyr had 
issued precepts fur the choice of representatives to meet at 
Salem, the first week in October. But afterwards, in con- 
oC the cmiiitv (urin-tiliiiiis, wliicli iii'jrjoscd ; 
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ledge or act with ** Mandamus'' counsellors, he declared, by 
proclamation, that they were excused from assembling. On 
the recommendation of these county meetings, however, 
delegates were chosen from all the towns ; and assembled at 
Sakm on the seventh of October. Neither the Governor 
nor the council, appeared to administer the usual oaths: and 
had they attended with that view, the delegates, no doubt, 
would have declined takipg them. They formed themselves 
into a provincial congress ; and immediately adjourned to 
Concord, where they met three days after, and proceeded to 
public business.- Immediately upon their organization here, 
tbey appointed a committee of several leading delegates to 
consider the state of the province, and of this Mr. Grerry 
was a leading and conspicuous member. They prepared 
directly an address to the governor w hich was approved by 
the congress, in which, after an apology for having thus 
assembled, and obser\ ii^g that the distressed situation of the 
province, owing to the many grievances and oppressiona 
under which the people groaned, had brought them together 
to prevent impending ruin, and provide for the public safety^ 
they remonstrated against his hostile measures, which threat- 
ened to involve the province in the horrors of civil war. 
They declared their attachment to Britain, their loyalty to 
the king, and their love of order and tranquillity ; but added, 
** that when the power of government, which was originally 
designed for the security and welfare of the people, was 
employed to harass and enslave them, it becanie a curse, 
rather than a blessing." They complained of the late act 
of parliament, by which their charter was directly violated, 
their rights abridged, justice perverted, and even murders 
were licensed ; and which, if carried into execution, would 
reduce them to abject slavery ; of the large military force in 
the capital, and of the fortifications erected at its entrance^ 
Vol. I — C c 
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u tnvst nppKBsire and losdting, not nnlj to the iai 
of nn-*ton. bat (o all (be people oftfae province. TIkjt urged 
him to (liKoritinue llics« ofTensire preparatiufis ; and declared 
that (be citizens nuuld not be satisfied until tbese hostile 
works were wlmlly <)emulished. Cottgress (li«n adjourned 
ti} Canibriilge, where they met the following week. 

ThisasMiaibly was composed of patriotic and resolute men, 
prepared for any measure which ehonld he deemed wise or 
proper for the. restoration or defence of tlieir violated rights. 
They continued tu meet hy adjournments from time to 
time during the month, and to consult and adopt mvasarea 
for the defence and safely of tlie province. Tliey declared 
the counsellors appointed by the king and ministry uncon- 
Btitutional ; they recommended the people to refrain as much 
as possible frum pnrchasing imported articles and goods of 
every description ; the cunstable^ and collectors of taxes 
were ordered not to pay any sums to the treasurer of &^ 
pmvjiRC, who Imd then become less ojiposed to the policy 
of iriinistcrs, aud would he likely to pay over thfe same to 
the officers of the crown; but to retain it, and to pay 
it afterwards, as the congress might direct. An estimate 
was made of the sum necessary to be expended in providing 
ordnance and military stores, in addition to the quantity 
then belonging to the province, and tlic estimated amount 
was twenty thousand pounds. 

They solemnly declared, tliat, in tlieir opinioor nothing, 
except slavery, was more to be deprecated than liostilitieB 
with Crreut Itritain ; and that they had no design to attack . 
or annoy his majesty's troops within the province. But 
being satisfied, that, in their situation, measures of defence 
and safety were absolutefy necessary, tliey proceeded to 
cx(.'cutivc I'omiuittec, ujth autljorJly to call out, 
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of the province^ for the protection of the citizens ; and ear- 
nestly recommended to the militia officers^ as they regarded 
the lives and liberties of their fellow citizens^ to be prompt 
in obedience to such requisitions. 

On the first of February following, a second provincial 
congress met at Cambridge, to which Mr. Gerry was also a 
delegate. This bod^, as ^id the former^ made a public 
appeal to the patriotism of the people. They acknowledged 
that the crisis was alarming ; but they entreated them not to 
despond, nor to relax in their preparations for defence. 
Great firmness and resolution, they said, were necessary ; 
and all the exertions to be 6iade, of which the resources of 
the country afforded the means and the power. They ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of actual hostilities ; but declaimed 
their conviction, that they were bound to defend their civil 
rights, both as men and as christians. They referred to the 
claims of parliament for taxing the people in America without 
their consent, and without any representatives in the British 
legislature ; and to the late acts for altering the charter of 
Massachusetts, and introducing arbitrary measures and a mi- 
litary power, which tended directly to the entire misery and 
slavery of the people. And they expressed a firm belief, tliat 
all America would support them in their struggles for liberty. 

Much of the business of the congress, and indeed of all 
the legislative bodies in those days, was prepared and ar- 
ranged by committees. Of these Mr. Gerry was a principal 
member, and we find him constantly associated in them, with 
the most distinguished citizens of the province. The two 
great committees were those of safety and supplier; and in 
both of them he was very active. In the spring of 1775, 
indeed, this activity became absolutely necessary. There 
was a strong apprehension that troops would be sent to places 
where military stores were deposited, to remove them to th» 
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onttal. The conHDittie'or safety,. thcireffiriCi wheMMMML 
pemm to glire notice of u^ oiorMiMnits of thoBrttkib IIpmi 
Boston into tiie coniitry ; md ploosd a #ntdi at GambmAmmi' 
at Worcester^ wliere prpvlsiooo ond militNTjr aHk|e» ilWi' 
cbMj collected, for the porpoee of giving un UanD to tko 
•MrrMnding coulitryy on the rtport of Any ow^ «x]i6dMion. 
Boom of the cannon were ordered from Concord to Grotoot 
aad aono were removed from Worcester to Leteester.* Ths 
committee for supplies^ diosen som^ tini^ befim, was also 
engaged in proouring powder, flre-armsi hayoneta.and flhrtBi 
as wM m variovs articles of protisione, to bo in readinms ' 
for A large body of the srilitiia, ahotild it be necessary to call 
tbeln ont for the defence of tiie protince. Scarcely had these 
meisares beetr adopted when the bloody scenes of Leizinglaii 
and Concord occurred^, and the war wbicb had been so long- 
AtAded, bat which also had been so long inevitable, nctnaHy 
commenoed. Aboot fliis period a circomstanceoecnrrod witt 
n^ard to the subject of our memoir, whicht as it has been 
preserved by tradition, in worthy of insertion. The eom- 
mittees of safety and supplies had been sitting at Cambridge on 
the day preceding the battle of Lexington, and had adjourned 
before night ; but Mr. Grerry, with colonels Lee and Orne, 
being at a distance from their houses, determined to remain 
there till the next morning. In the middle of the night, they 
were alarmed by the approach of the British troops, on tbeir 
march to Concord. When the main body came opposite tiie 
house in which these important committees had been sittiiq;, 
a file of soldiera was nnei^pectedly detached and ordend 
to surround the house, for the purpose of taking prisoners 
such of the committee as might be there. With great difi* 
cnlty and good fortune, these gentlemen escaped with scarcely 
any covering hot their shirts, and concealed themselves till 
Ifas search was over. They afterwards returned to spread 
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fhe ahrm among the citizens, and impel them to the' noble 
resistance of that memorable day. Mr. Gerry continued for 
some time an active and influential member of Uiese commit- 
teesy and was the intimate friend and confident of the revered 
general Warren. v. 

On the night preceding that gentleman's "departure for 
Banker Hill, the two patriots retired to the same bed; the 
night was passed in a restless anxiety for their country, and 
the last words of this martyred hero before his departure for 
the ''awful heights'' were addressed to bis heart's best friendp 
with a melancholy presentiment of his fate. 

Dulce et decorum est, 
Pro patria nio ri 

Mr. Gerry attended his duty that day in the provincial 
congress, then Mtting in Watertown, and general Warren 
followed where his duty called him, to the memorable heights 
of Bunker, where he fell a martyr in the cause of liberty. 

In the month of July following, the irregular form of go- 
t^ment which had existed for some time in Massachusetts 
was terminated, and in place of the provincial congress a 
r^lar l^islature was chosen. Civil government now as* 
sumed a more settled and regular form in the province ; and 
the patriotism and moral principles of the people induced 
fliem to render prompt obedience to the requisitions of the 
general assembly. It was not until several months after this 
time, however, that the courts of justice were organized, and 
proceeded to the ordinary business of that department of go* 
vemment. Among the other judicial appointments, we find 
that of Mr. Gerry, as a judge of the court of admiralty; a 
post of much distinction and emolument, and certainly highly 
honourable when conferred on a gentleman of his years. This 
post^ however, he declined accepting, offering as a reasoUf 
his determination to devote himself to the more active duties 
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which ttie esigencieit of his country (hen demuide^ -i 
whirh hiH aj^i^ luiil piiciiltiLr habits wull enabled liim to givsx ' 
The titrength of this rraHon was npprcciatcd by his felloff ] 
citiiicntt, wti the cuiirsu he bml pursued during tlto two ycatfr 1 
In which lie had been engaged in the public nerrice* lai 
merited their approbation, and received their thankx. On % I 
new election, on the eighteenth of January, 1770, For dot^ 1 
gates to serve in the cotitinorital congrexm, then in sesxion tt , 
Fiiiladelphia, he waa chosen in company with Hancock, tb* i 
Adams's and Paine, and took his neat in tliat venerable bod7f, J 
on t)ie nintli of Fchrnai-y following. The instructions wbid 
were given at the time by the council of MaasachufiettA, 
strongly mark the increase of decided feelingi« in opposition 
to the Uritish government, and seem to glance even at ulti- 
mate independence. 'I'licy empowered tliejr delegates, witli 
those of the other American colonies, to concert, direct and 
. order such farther measures, aa should to them appear beift*^ 
Cftlculuted for the csluliliNhnirut of riglit iitiil lilmrly to tli8 
American colonies, upon a basia permanent and secure against 
tlie power and art of tJie British administration, and guarded 
against any future cncroachmentH of their enemies. Daring 
the spring of this year we find Mr. Gerry on several import- 
ant committees ; on the standing committee fur superintend- 
ing the treasury, certainly at that period the moat laborious 
and important of all the duties of congress ; on that for re- 
porting the best ways and means of supplying the armjr in 
Canada with provisions and necessaries; on those appointed 
to inquire and report the best ways and means of raising the 
necessary supplies to defray the expenses of the war for the 
present year, over and above the emission of bills of credit; 
to devise the ways and means fur raising ten millions of dol- 
lars ; ti> rriiair In lii';iri (|iiartcra near New York, and Jnouire 
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their wants ; to form plans for the arrangement of the trea*^ 
sury department and the better conducting the executive bu- 
siness of congress^ by boards composed of persons not mem- 
bers of that body ; and on 'several others requiring much 
personal attention^ resource and promptness in the transaction 
of business. He brought very pointedly before the house^ 
the subject of regulating and restricting the sutlers who 
supplied the army ; a class of men who, taking advantage 
of the necessities of the troops and the situation of the times, 
preyed ujfon the hard earned and uncertain gains of the sol- 
diers. These with various other acts equally honourable^ 
among which we are to include the signature of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, distinguished the first term of Mr. 
Gerry's public service in congress, which closed with the 
year 1776. 

Before this term^ however, had expired, his fellow citizens, 
gratifiied with the course he had pursued, had again elected 
him, and looking forward with bolder views, had given him 
instructions in which the latent principles of those of the 
preceding year were fully developed. You are empowered, 
they say, with the delegates from the other American states, 
to concert, direct and order such farther measures, as shall 
to them appear best calculated for the establishment of right 
and liberty to the American states, upon a basis permanent 
and secure against the power and art of the British adminis- 
tration ; for prosecuting the present war, concluding peace, 
contracting alliances, establishing commerce, and guarding 
against any future encroachments and machinations of their 
enemies; with power to adjourn to such time and places, as 
shall appear most conducive to the public safety and advan- 
tage. With tliese credentials he took his seat in congress a 
second time, on the ninth of January, 1777, aiid resumed, or 
rather continued tiie active duties of the preceding year. We 
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Slid bim a member of varioua cutntniltMB; uooBg m^n^ 
llinmr Tiir arratiging Ibe plan or a gi^ncral hmpital ; for id' 
Irodacing better di»ci|i)ini; into ibe army ; far regulating tha 
eoninUNarjr'H ileparlmcnt, a ioiy *>( great labour, wkirb ter- 
minatrd in a long and elaborate report, yrt found among tie 
juurnala of cnngreiti. On tb« fiftb of July. 1777, rungreM 
round it abKoliitrly necesnary to CHtablish a body, wttb general 
powers in regard to tbn fureign rammcrce of tho country, 
wbicb bad bitliertu been dlittribatml among various coramit- 
tcw. or officers specially appointed. Tbcy reHolrnl tken- 
fore tbat a new body, to be styled "the cominiltoc of rom- 
merce," sbuuld b« appuinled, tu consiiit of five membera ; 
thai Uibi committee nbould be vented witb tbo ]H>vrcn( (panted 
to ths arcret committee, and tbry directed tbe mtmktnot 
the late necret committee to scttlo and close their accounU. 
a^ transfer tbe balances to the committee of cotDnenw. Of 
IUh body Mr. Gerry waa a member; it was a pout, indeed, 
for wbirb litit previou'^ omjdoymrnti §eemed peculiarly to 
adapt tiiin. A few weekx after tliiM appuintmcnU be was 
Ruddenly called on to leave I'hiladelphia and repair to tbo 
main army under general Wa-sbingtim, wbci-c some difflculties 
had arisen from improper management in the department of 
tbe commiM^ary ; Mr. Livingxton and Mr. Clymcr were ax- 
flDciated with him, and congreM vested them with full autbori* 
ty to make whatever proviHion the exigency and importance 
of tbe case might demand. 

It would, imwcver, be vain to attempt to trace Mr. Oerry 
through bin vnrinux public emplnymenta whiUt in congi-c»tt. 
We hiive but little left even to point nut what they were, 
ai^ we miiKt remain content with the few and imperfect 
accounts wilh which the journaN Kupply uh. In thcdiaafltroua 
autumn and winter r>f 1777. he followed the forlunea of cim- 
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from Lancaster to Yorktown; He took part in the interest- 
ing debates which so long engaged the time of the house, in 
settliag the articles of confederation between the different 
states, and exerted all his political and personal influence to 
effect a measure which the critical situation of the country 
would not allow longer to be delayed. He strongly opposed 
the plan, which was introduced about this time, of deiiriving^ 
the small states of their equal . representation in congress^ 
and allowing votes in proportion to population ; he was too 
wen aw^re that such a step was fraught with innumerable 
evils on the ground of policy^ if no regard even was to be 
paid to the fair claims of equal and undisputed sovereignty. 
|4t a subsequent period of our history, when wise statesmen 
met to deliberate in peace, and with all the light of expe- - 
rience, this was a question of no trifling difficulty and deli- 
cacy ; and it was at that time only to be arranged by mutual 
concession and good feeling. How absurd then would it 
have been, at that darkest period of our revolutionary strug- 
gle ; when our legislators were driven like fugitives from 
the capital, and sought uncertain safety in remote and 
dangerous places ; when their numbers had dwindled, their 
hopes diminished, and perhaps their reliance on the ability 
of their country much longer to sustain itself decreased ; how 
useless would it have been to change at once a prominent 
feature of that government under which they had united in 
resistance, and to support which they had pledged their 
mutual efforts. The change was chiefly supported by the 
delegates of Virginia, a large and populous ^tate, who i[>er- 
haps not unnaturally felt that sometliing was due to her 
superior 'influence and resources; but it was opposed of 
course by those who were to suffer by the change, and they 
found warm coadjutors'iii Mr. Gerry and other distinguished 
gentlemen of the same, stat^ 
Vol. I Dd 
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Id October, 1777, Mr. Hancock, one of Mr. Gcrry'i 
associates in tho (Ick'gntmn uf Maftnachnscttfl, rrtircxl from 
ttiP IioriBurablc ollicc of prrsiilent or co;igrcss, which he hail 
helil for nearly lhr«c years, sinfic the doath of Mr. Randi>l|ih, 
witli great hoiionr to hiniNcIf, niidsattHfactinii to tlit: mtwmhij. 
Deeiumg it but a juxt reward, u delegate from another state 
brought in a rcNolution of thanliH "for tlie unrcmitt«d atten- 
tion, and steatly iinparttallty, which lis had manifested in 
tlie discharge of the Tarinus datiea of bin office, since his 
election to Ihethair." !Na man more Hinrprely appreciated 
the worth and merviCci! of the president than Mr. Gerry; 
connected with him by the tien of ronatant asmciatlon. simi- 
lar TiewN, and jxTKonnl fricndNhip, he was imlcfd happy ^ 
all the iionoui-s tic recctveil, and disposed to uiiitu io every 
testimony to his worth, whicli could be proprHy ronferrrd. 
no believed, however, and his opinions were those of some 
of the moat distinguished members of congress, that it was 
improper in tliat body formally to tbanli any prrnident for the 
discharge of bis offlrial duties: he was aware that tiie utility of 
Bucb votes is lessened by their frequent adoption, and that if 
they are to have any value, tliey must be reserved for extra- 
ordinary occasions, not bestowed on the performance of acts 
which, however meritorious and faithful, are only the ordi- 
nary and just conduct of an honourable man, who asAumes 
or accepts the station to whirli they necessarily belong. 
Tim truth of these views is confirmed to us by daily experK , 
-£pcc ; and we liavo all si^ how much the worth of ssdi < 
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In the following month we find Mr. Gerry on a conimittee, 
reporting a plan for the -operations of the northern army 
under general Gates, which led the way to those measures that 
terminatjed in tlie glorious defeat and capture of Burgoyne. 
General Gates was directed to use all means of keeping pos- 
session of the fopts and passes of the North river ; he was 
empowered to apply to the states of Massachusetts, Con- 
uecticot, New- York and New-Jersey, for such a number of 
thrir militia as he should judge necessary to maintain the 
posts which he should order to be taken on that river, so 
that his army might be in readiness to pursue -such opera- 
tions as congress directed ; to obtain from them such aid as 
might '1>e necessary to reduce Ticonderoga and Fort Inde<* 
pendence; to erect fortresses wherever necessary, and to 
adopt those vigorouis measures which were ultimately 
crowned with such signal success. 

.In the journals of congress of the fifteenth of November, 
1777, we find the following singular resolution: **That a 
committee of three be appointedi to collect and digest the 
late useful discoveries for making molasses and spirits from 
the juice of cornstalks, and report a plan for communicating 
the said discoveries to the inhabitants of the several states." 
Of this committee Mr. Gerry was appointed chairman ; but 
whether or not the resolutbn was proposed or the plan sug- 
gested by him, we have no means of ascertaining. If it was 
so, it would indicate some attention both to natural history, 
and tqthe productive resources aud commerce of the country* 

It does not appear that the plan was ever made publicly 
known ; at least wc have not been able to obtain any evid^ce 
of such a fact. 

As the winter approached, the condition ef the army be- 
came a subject of great interest, and demanded immediate 
attention. Notwithstanding the large quantities of clotiiing 
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which liml Hnutonalily Imwii iirdt^rpil rmm Knrnpe for tlie 
armicji of iliv Utiitnl StatM, biicIi liad bei»i the obtttructiotio, 
Trot'ii II variety of caiiMH, Umt an adefjuata n>ii>]>lf had uot 
brrn inip<>l-t«d. and it liad bi'/omr necwHarj' that immcdiale 
ItroviMonn nhmilU be made to dcfenil Ute tmo|i<i fmm tlio 
litrlrrm-iiry nf (ho winter, iiml to prevent fuliirr di«a]rpulnt' 
iDciitii i>r Uii! like natuiv. Witli tbii« view a rmnltition wu 
biDugbt foi'wut-d, and warmly sopitftrtnd by Mr. (ierry, 
rcrnmmcndin^ Ibc Hiibjfct to the tWfft^rvni ntat^s; urging 
Uiem t«) itruciirc. in addition to the allowanced nf clothinf; 
hcreb^ura inula by cnngmm, fluppliei or blaiiketii, ilioei), 
HtockingH, Hltirtu, anil uthtir clothing for the comfurtaUle nab* 
HlNtunre of thu oRlrers and Holdieps of their re«|wclivo bat- 
tulioim. Ilo MH-niH, iiiilct-il, U> bnvt^ jiArtif^ularly int/^n^Mti-d 
liimndt' in tho nituation of the army ; for we find him at tliitt 
period on a committee ap|uiint(^d to deviw wayM and incanii 
for pmviiling a HutHcicnt Hitpply of provi»ii)n« for the army ; 
on aniithcr to in<]iiirc in what manner the department of tho 
clotbier-gencral had been executed, and report Much regula- 
tion" an n|ipenred necettnary to ho adopted for the better 
execution (if that olttcc; and finally inNtrucletl hymuRaiti- 
mouH resolution, with Mr. MnrriM and Mr. JonuH, furtiiwith 
to rrpnir to the army, and, in u privnlKConlidential conwilta- 
tion with gRnrrul Watbingtnn, tn consider of the bent and 
moHt practicable mcann for carrying on a winter'^ campaign 
with vigour and hucccnk, an objcrt wliicli cnngresn bad much 
at heart, and on iui-h consultation, wilh the concurrence of 
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in the afiairs which arose out of fhe defeat and capitulation of 
the British army at Saratoga; a measulreihai had been the 
result of a plan of operations, in forming which, aS we have 
already seen, he had been yery zealous and efficient The 
terms 6f the convention had been as favourable and honoura-> 
ble as the vanquished could expect ; the conduct of the Ame- 
rican army to the unfortunatie Britishrtroops had been marked 
with generosity and kindness; and while awaiting the time 
of embarkation, every thing was done for them that could 
have been reasonably demanded. On some frivolous complaint^ 
however, made by a few officers, .general Burgoyne chose to 
accuse the American government with a violation of the con- 
vention, and in a letter to general Gates, on the fourteenth of 
•November, went so far as to declare that the public faith was 
brdLen. This letter being laid before congress, gave an 
alarm. It corroborated an apprehension previously enter- 
tained, that the captured troops, on their embarkation, would 
make a junction with the British garrisons in America. The 
declaration of the general, that ^^ the public faith was broken,'* 
while in the power of congress, was considered by them as 
destroying the security which -they before had in his personal 
honour ; for in every cfVent he might adduce this previous no- 
tice to justify his future conduct. Resolutions were offered 
declaring these sentiments, but many of the delegates, while 
they were perfectly willing to regard the charge as unwar- 
ranted by the just construction of any article of the conven- 
tion, and at the same time as affording ground to fear that he 
mighty under such a pretext, attempt to disengage himself 
and his army from the obligations under which the treaty 
placed them, were yet undecided to follow up these opinions 
to their consequences, and consider it as a personal breach 
of honour. There were others, however, more resolute and 
manly^ and among the most decided of them was Mr. Gerry. 




iBilaiidrmlbacwKqiMaBiUi vbk-li wchfldMKniipR 
wvuM leul ; ftnd UuL bmcIi uT the glory and otililf of kn 
evoil wbicb lisd aecurcd tbe Iioikm or ADPrirs with forciga 
nstioM, woukl Im lost Tor cTcr. He tJi»re(ot« wsmil; wAvo- 
csted » deeSrire courw), ind fortunatvlj' Cor tbo cuubItt' it wm 
aikipted ; a rcsuJuUon was pu«Dd, Uut the embarkation ot 
lieutcuant gcncrul Durguyiw^ and the troo|N« under hii coni' 
nund. sbuuld be KUsjicDded till a dUtJiict aod esplirit ntHMr 
catioa of tlio coomition of Saratoga bltould be prupcrlj notl* 
Sed by Uie court of Great Britain. The tmkacqyeat o 
of tlic BritisJi gavemmL-nt, tcmporifling and evaaiv^ f 
at onoe tlie juHtice and policy o( tlwM neomuts. ^gd 

Daring tlic year 17'8, Mr. (iorrr renewed hk ocertioM fl^ 
improve tlie 8tate and cundurt of tlie ai«iini«Nary and hoqiltal 
departments of tli<! arm;; two brancltcs of ttic military art, 
of paramount importance to tbo common wldiera, but grcalljr 

^L ll^lo to neglect and abuse. He a)M exerted all hu ellbrti 
tti obtain an allowatire for tlm soldiers, aflcr tbcir term of 
BCTvicii bad expired, mit only Ibiinu u}iu vn-m citizens uf tlie 
United StuteH, but the fnrcigncrH who bad united tlidr fbr- 

w luncH witb them. No ofOtPr, Iwwevrr bigb, escaped his vigi- 
lant inquiries into UiD performanre uf -bis duties ; cv^ry act 
nf oppruHMion <ir miKcunduct wliicb came tit bin linuwieilge was 
brought promptly belorc congress, and fairly and fully inves- 
tigated. Tlic military committeeM of corigrmM found biin an 
ULtivG member, or a ready coadjutor, and the Holdiurs knew 

I liim aa tbeir Ht<.-iidy advucuto and friend. 

I la the Journals of cungreHS of this year we find two curioM 

rcMolutiunH offerot), which indeed relate no further to Mr. 
(Jerry tlian Uial bin name in recorded amung those who voted 
on the fiueMtion. Tlie firMt Wns incite month of Julyi when 
a. motion was made, that tli« mmaii of the iiuiiHe shnuld be 
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any person of an eccleBiastical character, to any civil office 
under the United States. What the sense of the house would 
hare been on so singular a subject, we are at a loss to know, 
for on a motion for the previous question, it was resolved that 
the main one should not then be put ; and it is somewhat sur- 
prising that the delegates of the New England states, with- 
out an exception, voted in favour of this mode of avoiding the 
discussion* There was certainly nothing in our constitution 
or laws, which rendered either just or advisable the exclusion 
of a lai^ class of citizens, generally among the best educated 
and most intelligent, from the performance of many civil du- 
ties for which they seem peculiarly qualified. In New Eng- 
land, fi*om the earliest times, they had been the political as 
well as spiritual leaders of the people $ and in the mother 
country, the duties of the magistrate were very generally 
tudted with the pious care and instruction of their flocks. 
The other resolution perhaps arose from feelings somewhat 
Bimilar to those which dictated this, at least from feelings 
which would seek to separate, as much as possible, the offices 
and profession of religion from all that might be deemed pe- 
culiarly worldly, either in the performance of duties or the 
enjoyments of amusement. In the journal of the succeeding 
October is found the following entry. ** A motion, was made 
tiiat congress pass the following resolutions : Whereas true 
religion and good morals are the only solid foundations of 
public liberty and happiness : Resolved, that it be, and it is 
hereby earnestly recommended to the several states, to take 
tiie most effectual measures for th6 encouragement thereof, 
and for the suppressing theatrical entertainments, horse-rac- 
ingy g&ming, and such other diversions as are productive of 
idleness, dissipation, and a general depravity of principles 
and manners. Resolved, that all officers in the army of tlie 
United States be, and hei*eby are strictly enjoined, to see that 
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Ihs good and wholnoffle rales provided Tor the diiCDiititeiiMio 
ing or |)n>rnn(!ncJi.t und vice, nnd tlie prewrvation or inoraU 
among tbc unldipm, aro duly and punL-tually observed." 
TbcM rcsoluUons were carried by a considerable majority, 
and it might be RuppoMid tlwl Tbcy w«r« ftufficimtly ncvvrs 
agaiHut an amusemctitt deF]>ly fixed in the hiibitH and iiicHnm- 
tiomt of the pcaplo. The sturdy rocAofthe Btago dctcnniiKd, 
howevrr, tn carry their vengeance Htill fiirtfa«r, ufid U* check 
its fatal infloraco in the rabinett as wrti as tbc field ; a 
Any!* after, they therr^foro brought forward tbo followiog 
ditional resolution, which also paHSed. 

" Whereas, frequenting play-houses and theafrlral enter- 
tainnienbit bait a fatal tendency to divert tlio tninds of Iho 
people from a due attention Ui the moanfl ncneiinary for the 
defence of their roiintry. and llm prriHTvatiun of tbrir lilH'^r- 
tics: RcHolred, tliat any penton holding an office under tke 
United Statea, who ahftll a<'4i ]»r»niate, encourage, or attend 
Biuh plays, shall bd dcemi'd unworthy to huld mirli oftirc, and 
shall ho arrordingly disiniHsed." 

Tht^3!c ctrcumMtutires are perhaps unimportant, but meeting 
with tliem as we did, among the political records 'of the 
timex, tliey wi^med to be incidents worth ri^lating, If not 
■worthy of reflection. 

In addition to htM nervici's on military afTairs, Mr. Gen^ 
was this year much occupied with the subject of finance ; one 
wbieb, as the war was further prolonged, and the resources 
of tlin country mure exhauHtod, became of paramount import?^ 
ance, an well as of great labour nnd dilllculty. In July be 
was appointed on a committee to wbicb was referred a plan 
for tbo establUhmentof a new treasury hoard or department;' 
in August wc find him, with several other members, directdd 
to examine the state of the money and llnancex of the country^ 
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September, a report of the treasury board was referred to 
him and two other delegates, relating to a confederal fund, 
and the mode of issuing and accounting for loan office certi- 
ficates. It was in the following spring, that the difficulties 
with regard to the American ministers and commissioners in 
£afope, which have been alluded to in the( life of John Adams, 
arose, and a grand committee was appointed by congress^ 
consisting of one delegate from every state, with directions 
to take the subject into full consideration. This they did, 
and, as appears by their report, with no ui.decided spirit. 
WhatOTer may h^ve been the evils complained of, they seem 
to have probed them deeply, and advised the strongest course 
for their immediate remedy. They declared it as tlieir opi- 
nion to congress, that ministers plenipotentiary were only ne- 
cessary at that time at the courts of Versailles and Madrid ; 
that in the course of their examination and inquiry, they found 
many complaints against the commissioners, and the political 
and commercial agency of Mr. Deane ; which complaints, 
with the evidence in support of them, they delivered over 
and referred to the decision of the house. That suspicions 
and animosities had arisen among the commissioners them- 
selves, which might be highly prejudicial to the honour and 
interests of the United Slates. They advised therefore that 
the appointments of the commissioners should be vacated, 
and new s^pointments made ; that there should be but one 
plenipotentiary minister or commissioner for the United 
States at a foreign court ; that no plenipotentiary minister 
or commissioner for the United States, while he acted as 
such, should exercise any other public office; and that no 
person should be appointed plenipotentiary minister or com- 
missioner for the United States, who was not . a citizen of 
them, and who had not a fixed and permanent interest therein. 
This report gave rise to a long and warm debate, in which 
Vol. I — E e 
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Mr. Gcn7 brak a v«r7 louling part, aiui4Hn i 
cbcck in Uie autwt a Hne <if cniultK;t ■mhtch could not but cn- 
bamM itB in our tww rrlaUuns, bikI night ultitnatel/ prim 
injuriatia to tlic hotMwr and latemrta of tii« faitcd 8tatra« 

F»r two nr time innnUis aucccrding thi» periftd, Mr. Gcny 
apprmrt tii luite betni abtwnt frciiD lh« lioaie, |»rababljr culled 
away by the iiituatiun of liis private aflinirs, wbich liia long 
and continued ullrntinn lo public dutieii bad conaiilrnibljr 
derangcol. In the Auinmcr, b^mcTrr. be returned; bin) we 
And hitn almaitt Imniulintc))' ut bi« ravuurhe tnpir, tbc b«- 
abtanw ut tbe army. He was appointed clinirHUiii of a 
Cdmmittee on the subject, and Hooir bnmght in a Met of bo- 
nounble and useful reNoluUonfl, wbicb, being adopted, in- 
fiined new iqiiril into Oic army, and wrrc no unimjiorlHnt 
caiiHT of our mubuMiunnt fiWf.enH. "WltereaHi" bo declared, 
"tbc army ut the L'niU;d fjtateo ur Anienra liavc by tbdr 
patriotism, valour and perHevcranco in llic defence of the 
rif;btH and UbnrtJeN of tbrir rountryi become entitled to the 
grutitudf. an ucll ux the approbation of tlidr fellow citizenit: 
IlcDol vcd, that it bo, and it in hereby recomi^cnded to the 
iMVcral Htat«it tliat have not already adopted measures for 
tliat purpOKC, to make Huch further proviNion fur the ofBcers 
and lor the xoldlera enlisted for tlie war, to them renpecUvely 
belonging, who Mhall continue in nervirc till the etttablJsbment 
of {wacc, as )thall be an adequate r^im pen nation for the many 
dangern, loHacH and hardnhipH Itioy have suRcred and been 
exjHwed to in the rourflc of the present content ; eitbw by 
granting In their (iditem half pay I'tir life, ami proper rewards 
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as have died or may die in the service, as shall secure to 
them the sweets of that liberty, for the attainment of which 
tUKir husbands had noUy laid down their lives. ** 

He was also, about this time, appointed with Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Dickinson to prepare a letter to the severi^ states, 
mentioning to them the evident intentions of the British to 
commence the ensuing campaign With new vigour, and urging 
them to strong efforts. ^' It is proper you should be inform- 
ed,*' say they, "that our allies were much concerned to find> 
that preparations were not earlier made for a vigorous cam- 
paign. The exertions of America are necessary to obtain 
the great objects of the alliance, her liberty, sovereignty and 
independence. The barbarities already exhibited by the 
en^ny, and their avowed determination to give a still greater 
scope to their ravages, are additional motives to our endea- 
vours. . Congress are fully convinced, therefore, that you 
will comply with their earnest wishes to prepare for the most 
immediate and most vigorous operations, particularly by 
filling up your battalions, and having the militia of your state 
ready to march at the shortest warning. It is highly pro- 
bable that circumstances may soon call them forth to operate 
offensively ; and it is hoped and expected with such energy 
and effect, as to free these states from their hostile invaders." 

On the fourteenth of October, 1779, Mr. Gerry offered to 
cdhgress'a resolution, which was immediately adopted, rela- 
tive to the late Indian wars. It may be recollected, that in 
the many previous expeditions which had been carried on 
against these savftges, 'ample vengeance had been taken on 
some' of tbem ; but these partial successes produced no lasting 
benefit . The few who escaped had it in their power to make 
thousandfif ^^erable. For the permanent security of the 
frontier inhabitatits, it was resolved, in the year 1779, to 
carry a' decisive eixpedition into the Indian country. . A con- 
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siderable body of continental troops was selected for this 
purpose, and put under the command of general Snlliyan. 
The Indians, on hearing of the expedition projected agsunsi 
them, acted with firmness. They collected their strength, 
took possession of proper ground, and fortified it with judg- 
ment General Sulliyan, on the twenty-ninth 6f August, 
attacked them in their works ; they stood a cannonade for 
mof^ than two hours, but then gave way. This engagement 
pl*oved decisive. After the trenches were forced, the Indians 
fled without making any attempt to rally. The consternation 
occasioned among them by this defeat was so great, tliat they 
gave up all ideas of further resistance ; and from that period^ 
being made to feel the calamities they were wont to inflict on 
bthers, they became cautious and timid. Our frontier settle- 
ments were restored to at least a comparative tranquillity^ 
and our citizens enjoyed a safety which had been long un- 
known. It was under these circumstances that Mr. Gerry 
brought the subject before congress, and was gratified by 
their immediate assent to the following resolutions, which he 
proposed, "That the thanks of congress be given to his ex- 
cellency general Washington, for directing, and to major 
general Sullivan, and the brave officers and soldiers under 
his command, for effectually executing an important expedi- 
tion against such of the Indian nations as, encouraged by the 
counsels and conducted by the officers of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, had perfidiously waged an unprovoked and cruel war 
against these United States, laid waste many of their de- 
fenceless towns, and with savage barbarity slaughtered the 
inhabitants thereof." 

About this period Mr. Gerry gave a strong instance of the 
firm republican principles by which he was actuated, in an 
attempt which he made to remove from the members of con- 
gress, all liability to that indirect corruption, which, to a man 
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of tiliMtioas character^ is more temptiiig than a bribe. He 
offered as a resolution^ tbut ^^ as it migh^ be highly injorioas 
to the interests of .tbe«e United States, to permit candidates 
for pablic offices to rote in, or otherwise influence their own 
elections ;.that congress will not appoint any member thereof 
daring the time of his sitting, or within six months after he^' 
shall haye been in congress, to any office under the said states 
for which he, or any other for his benefit^ may recei?e any 
triarjf fees, or other emolument." This he twice brought 
before the house, and urged it with all the strength of his 
taints, but without success: he was not indeed fairly met, 
but a majority of the delegs^tes, either confident of their in- 
corruptible parity, or unwilling to close any door to merited 
bonMrs^ passed it over by a silent vote on the previous ques-* 
tiom. 

In jthe year 1780, Mr. Grcrry retired from congress, in 
which he had served five years, with no small person^ incon* 
venience, and greatly to the injury of his private affairs. 
What his course had been during that period, enough has been 
said to show. As in the state legislature, at a previous pe« 
riod, his assiduity, attention and extensive information made 
him prominent in debate, and caused him to be placed on all 
important committees; while his advice and opinion were 
respected as the cool and deliberate decision of an undeviating 
patriot. No difficulty deterred him, no danger dismayed 
bim. ' In the most trying moments his courage and constancy 
remained unshaken, and his determination never for a moment 
wavered to protect the independence and maintain the free- 
dom of hj|s country at every hazard. To the amelioration 
and protection of its safeguard, the army, his zealous, his 
unwearied efforts were constantly exerted ; during the whole 
period that he sat in the revolutionary ccmgress, he received 
and tdeftenred the emphatic title of the soidier'c frimd. €e- 
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nanl WMbingtvit dqwadcd bd no dm witk inn r 
for Uic proBuUan (tf liia plans Uuun tin Mr. (ien7, uid lili 
oonfUlence «u tierer illMpiMinteil. Hin qxicch in ravonr af 
CMVttmtion to the amy, on a molntioo wbkli we have 
tjAUtij bw) occwtion to notice, wm cmuiitrtii ttt the timt: k 
PImla iiMtance of magnaninitjr, tm it ««a • splnmlid display 
oTeloqueiire und patrintliun. In aloioHt tvtry fii-inaptd ««• 
sure rcJative to tbc millUrT' aflUn «r (lut timra )ic wu con- 
ipicwKU awl Diieful : he ercn indeed cicfciled the limit* of 
bin duly, periia|m hw pnidence u a utat^tmiRn j fur wfaoi 
callnd acddcntftlly to the army, be wont so far as to nnter its 
rankti. When griicral Hnwe marched to Cheanut Hill, and 
afterwardH when general Kniphauacn marclird to Spriiigfu^ld 
to '■ngagp tf"' AiniTiciin army, Mr. <icrry wai at Ihr «i4n of 
the cumniander in clm-S, ucting i» t\n: civil capacity of a 
dclegateorcaiiitnittccfromrongrMN. Tltc sitoation, however, 
was too intL-rTHting to hiw fi'diiigH, and his Hpirit was too 
ntaiily to ntand rjuictfy by, while hi<4 lellow citixcna were 
fighting the battkn of thr^ir rountry ; he wilicltcd euiploymont 
from general Washington, and w&h nlhiwcd by him tnexer- 
cine a coinmanil during the jieriod ho icmaineil witli tlic amvyi 
an a v<ilunt<;er. 

Another subject by which Mr. Gerry's rorigienxional rarccr 
is distinguished, at tbc pcriad of which wc xpcak, was liis 
earnvKt altcntiim to the public treasury, and this is Indoei 
fully priivcd by the fat^tx which have been already eitumerated. 
On all subjcctM of finance he was abhiand eminent His clar 
and penetrating mind coulil unravel the pcrplctitiea- of ' B 
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he bears public testimony to the skill of Mr. Gerry in these 
subjects, and bestows on him the praise of originating, while 
a member of the committee of finance; the most valuable pro- 
visions of the present system. Some of his remarks apply 
indeed to a subsequent period of his life, biit throwing as they 
do on the character and talents of Mr. Gerry new light, from £^- 
a source the most authentic and pure, we take this occasion to 
insert them. **Mr. Gerry,'' observes the late President 
Adams, ** was a financier, and had been employed for years 
on the committee of the treasury in the old congress, and a 
most indefatigable member too. That committee had laid the 
foundation for the present system, and had organized it 
almost as well, though they had not the assistance of clerks 
and other conveniences, as at present. Any man who will 
look into the journals of the old congress, may see the orga- 
nization, and the daily labours and reports of that committee, 
and may form some judgment of the talents and services of 
Mr. Gerry in that department. I know the oflSicers of the 
treasury, in Hamilton's time, dreaded to see him rise in the 
house on any question of finance, because, they said, he wa3 
a man of so much influence, that they always feared he would 
discover some error, or carry some point against them.*' 
Such is the testimony of a man who was himself amongst the 
most active of our revolutionary leaders, and who, in a long 
life, had the opportunities as well as the sound abilities which 
enabled him to form strong and correct opinions of the lead- 
ing statesmen of his age. 

The state of Massachusetts would not, howevier, long 
permit the absence of Mr. Gerry from the theatre ot his well 
earned fajne. On the twenty-seventh of June, 1783, by a 
joint ballot of both houses of assembly, he was elected, and on 
the fourteenth of August following, again took his seat as a 
delegate from that state in congress, where he recommenced 
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tiie artivc career at jmblic uHtrulncHs wMch liv liai3 piiruucd at 
ft [irtTctling [icriiid. Scnrcrlyt however, had he riMtumcd bia 
duties, wUcu a nubject in wliirli liv lud funnerly Ukcn so 
deep an intereitt wu8 Bgalii brought to hia attention, anil iaw 
manner not a little embaiTaxKing. I'hi8 KUhject was the con>, 

iKallon uf tlio troi)p8. Congretu, in the year l7Bti. rcsnlve^^ 
that tlic ofRcerN of tliu army, wlio should ciintinue tliereltt'> 
during the war, nliould bo entitled to half pay Tor litJc 
at tli« MHttifi time reitolvcd, IhntHll hucIi ait should retire tlieith 
from, in conneqiiencc of the new arrtingenient which w: 
ordered to take pluce, Nhotild be entitled U} the Haine benefit^ 
orUiifl half pay a cnminiitation was aiVrwarilH proposed, bf 
which five years' whole pay wmt granted in lieu of the liatf 
pay. A meafluro of thin natui-e, no far from being nbnnxious 
to eenaure, would seem to he a siured duty ; a Mntill retui 
indee<l to those whoHO iicrvicea were beyond price, since 
])rice eould huve induced an unny to endure the fatigues, 
diHanters, and tlie nepleeted .snffcringn of the American sol 
diery, had they not been inspired with sentiments which 
raised tlietn far aliove a mercenary band. By some of tbe 
states, however, the course adopted by congress was regarded 
as extravagant and partial ; wearied, perhaps, and exhausted 
by the prolonged expenses of tlie war, tliey were angry that 
peace did not bring with it the entire relaxation of tbetr bur- 
dens; and forgetful of the ills from which they had been 
saved, tlicy regarded a pension to the disbanded troops w B 
payment without equivalent. In these opinions the state of 
Massachusetts took, the lead, and on tlie eleventh of July had 
addressed a letter to congress, in which they were freely ex- 
pressed. , 

" We are not unacquainted," they say, " with the avSbr- 
ings, nor forgetful of the Tirtue and bravery of our fellov 
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requires that tliey should be flilly comp€^n^ate& fof their 
services and sufferings^ at the same time it is most sincerely 
to be wished that they may return to the bosom of their coun- 
try, under such circumstances as may place them in the moijt 
agredrole light with their fellowi citizens. We are sensible 
too that congress are vested witli a discretionary plower, fo 
make provision for the support and payment of the army, and 
such civil oflScers as may be necessary for managing the ge- 
neral affairs of the United States : but in making such pro- 
vision, due regard ever ought to bis had to the welfare ana 
happiness of the people, the rules of equity, and the spirit 
and general design of the confederation. We cannot oh this 
occasion avoid saying that, with due respect, we are of opinion, 
those principles were not duly attended to, in the graiil of 
lialf pay to the oflScers of the army ; that being in our opinion, 
SI grant of more than an adequate reward for their services, 
and inconsistent with that equality which ought to subsist 
among citizens of free and republican states. 

''The observations which have been made with regard to the 
officers of the army, will in general apply to the civil officers 
appointed by congress, who, in our opinion, have been allowed 
much larger salaries than are consistent with the state of our 
finances, the rules of equity, and a proper regard to the public 
good : and iiideed, if the United States were in the niost 
wealthy arid prosperous circumstances, it is conceived that 
(Economy and moderation, with respect to grants and allbw- 
ances, in opposition to the measures which have been adopted 
by monarchal and luxurious courts, would most highly con- 
dace to our reputation, even in the eyes of foreigners, and 
would cause a people, who have been contending with so 
iQucli ardour and expense for republican constitutions and 
freedom, which cannot be supported without frugality and 
virtue, to appear with dignity and consistency ; and at the 
Vol. I F f 
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nine timo ivould, iii the best manni-r, cotHluce t» llio puUic 
ImppincKfl. 

■ " It ia Ihniiglil to be MHontluHy mvT'j'iary. rspi-cially at Iho 
present time, thatcongrrHs Khould be tufnmly ininrmvd, tlial 
•ucli niensiims hh are romplained uf, wre extremely oppasito 
anil irritHting to tlie prtnciplct Hnd fwjings wbicb tlt« people 
r>f Bome eaNteni slatrSr ^nil of thi^ in partirular, inherit from 
tlieir anreatry." 

A lettei- of Rurb a tone unit diai-acter may be wt'll supprtspil 
to liavc dcinandcil iinti rereived consitlerutiln uttciiUiin. It 
wan rclVn-cd to a (iiinniHlce, wli» madu report tliervon ; it 
wan warinlj' and zeabiUNly dt-bxtt-d ; and it was ogain ntferreil 
tu a committee. In tho iD«tn time Mr. Gerry had become a 
member of the bnnNc: Win formci-Hitnatinn. his peculiar know- 
ledge and interoNt in the siilijert, iitiil the Hecliiin of the roiiri- 
try whence he came, all made it dff«irable Unit his vicwH 
Bhould be liiiuwn. lie wa^ acoordinglj' placed on a rommit- 
tee with Mr. Ilimtingdnii and Mr. I'^oMter, and tlii^ ifmtlcr 
was again examined anew. On the tweiitj' -fifth cif September 
their report waH taken up by the liouNe, and iigreed to by a 
considerable majorily. In it they ri-plii-^l firmly, owl with 
mnch propriety, t» the oliKervatioti.s made by the Ktate of 
Massachusetts. Without dwelling on tlie reaNnnableneHs and 
justice of tlie provision itself, tliey observed that it hud been 
granted at a n-itical period of tlie war, when «ur Anances 
were embarrassed, our credit impaired, our army dintreDsed, 
the officers discontented, and rusignati'in mo general, as ta 
tiircaten the dissolution of a corps »n wboMj military e)(pe- 
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that Buri'oundecl it ; and altliough it was to be regretted that 
such a provision had given uneasiness to the state of Massa- 
chusetts, yet its propriety was proved by experience, and its 
result was that brilliant success which had hastened Jthe bless- 
ings of an honourable peace. " Tour committee,^ they say, 
** hold it to be the bounden duty of congress, to leave no efibrt " V 
unessayed, that may enable them to conform to the known 
and express sense of their constituents ; but a perfect compli- 
ance with the wishes of every part will often be found, after 
due consideration, impracticable; 

^'Tonr committee consider the measure of congress as the 
result of a deliberate judgment, framed on a general view of 
the interests of the union at large. They conclude it to be a 
troth, tliat no state in this confederacy can claim (more 
equitably than an individual in a society) to derive advantagen 
from a union, without conforming to the judgment of a con- 
stitutional majority of those who compose it; still, however, 
tliey conceive it will be found no less true, that if a state,, every 
way so important as Massacliusetts, should withhold her 
solid support to constitutional measures of the confederacy, 
the result must be a dissolution of the union; and then she 
must liold herself as alone responsible for the anarchy and 
dome^ic confusion that may succeed, and for exposing all 
these confederated states (who, at the commencement of the - 
late wary leagued to defend her violated rights) an easy prey 
to tlie machinations of their enemies, and the sport of Euro- 
pean politics. And therefore they ate of opinion, that con- 
gress should still confide, iliat a free, enlightened and gdherous 
people, will never hazard consequences 90 perilous and 
alarming; and iu all circumstances reiy'ou the wisdom, 
tempeiiaiul Virtue of tlieir constituents, winch (guided by an 
all wise Providence) have ever interposed to avert imjiending 
€vUs and misfortunes.'^ 
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Duing tbe year 1784» Mr. ^ny, aMt^ni!^|4« j^ Ji,«^ 

one, of immense labour and. iotricacy, and- is.,tbe. sii)>jiect pf 
many long reports, which, however instruetiTe to a financier}, 
wonld jifford bat little interest to a general .reader. -More 
ple^ure; Vrill be felt by all, in learning the efforts of Mr; 
Ge^ ^befriend a nianvrho still lives' in the mpst devoted 
andgrat^ul recolleciipn of oar country, as one of the purest 
flij3 noblest^ the, most disinterested of her benefiiiictdrsy baron 
Steuben.. At tHe close of the war he had addressed a letter 
to.congre^s^ enclosing bis resignation^ and on -^13. so doipg, 
a comjnitt^ had been appointed, who proposed Ho give him». 
as a^cpn^nsation for his services^.tl^irt^n thousotid fjiollars^ 
excluaiy^ of hi^ pay. Mn Gerry, however, 'tliought that tp . 
if udi ,a iiian» an a(?l oNnore |>romp^.Hberality was du^anft 
lie.prQj^ed; in jljea of the reporf^f the committee^ thefoi- 
lowing. .re^oVifions|: ^< Wberests major ge^Kfral blEiron Stenkeiit^ 
at the instance of the friends of America, and wUh the a^yieo 
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and concurrence of thie.ministerfl^ of the United States in. 
Firiqpce^ did) in the latter end of the year 1777 f come over 
tp .Aipftricay and producing the most honourable testimonials 
of his loilitary rank and. lUiilities,. did. proffer his services to 
oongresSf declaringf At .the same time^ that he would.notmake 
any prevJQua stipulations for a reward^but would leave it to«y 
tie dcttcirmined hy congress* after they should have proofs and> ' 
ei^cperieiice of his . merit, and services. And whereas the 
abilities and zeal of that meritorioiH officer* in the depart* 
ment of inspector general, have been the principal cause of; 
introdocipg and perfecting discipline in our aitny, and esta-. 
blisbingsuch a system of economy as produced an extraordi- 
naiyreductionoC expenses : Resolved* that the superintendant; 
of. finance be directed to issue securities, beariiig an annual 
interest of six per cent and payable as other, debts dueta 
the army, -to the said major general baron Steuben, to the 
amount of forty-five thousand dollars, in full of all sums due 
tobimfor pay, arreai'ages of pay, rations, subsistence, half- 
pay or commutation, and of all other demands for services 
and sacri6ces in the cause of. the United States." This re- 
solution, however, wais i&t adopted, but a barren. vote of 
tkanks was passed some days after, leaving the payment of 
ft'debt of gratitude and honour <^to be liquidated by the pro- 
per officers." Indignant at such a proceeding, Mr. G^rry 
renewed his efibrts, supported by Mr. Jefierson, that the sum 
of ten thousand dollars should be presented to the noble 
lareijgner ; but this also was rejected. 

Oni;he thirtieth of April, Mr. Gerry presented a report 
to congress, of mucl^iinportance. It related to the commer- 
cial regulations of the states, and to the; power to be exercised 
by that body on such matters, a subject which, since the ter« 
mination of the war, had become highly interesting. ^^The 
sitaation of commerce at this time," he observes, << claims 
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ttie atlention of tlio tteveral nt&Ufn, oiid few objects uFRrMtV 
im|»artfinc(^ chh prcucnt tlii-mHclvcii tn their notice. The 
fortune «f every ritfKen ia inteivNted In the HticrftH^ Ihereor; 
Tor it In the constniit stiunrc of wcnltli ami incentive to indurt- 
try ; and the value nf nur praduco anil our land mnat ever 
irhe nr fall, in proportinn tii tlif proNpentuM nr udveme stuli) 
(if traili-. Aln-ady has Great Britain adopted regulations, 
destructive d1' our rommerce witli hrr Went India Jfllando. 
There whm reason to rxjiect that nicoiturcs ku unKrjuHl, and w> 
litlte calculated tu promote mercantile interroorHe, uituld nut 
be peraevered in liy un enlightened iiatiun. Dut these ineasureM 
are growing into system. It would ho the duty of rongress, 
AN it Ir tlieir winh, tn meet tbft att^mpL-^ of (ireat llritoin 
with similar restrictions on her rommerce; but their powers 
on this head are not explirit, and the pro[H>sition9 made by 
the legislature!! of the several states, render it neeesiwry to 
tAke the general sense of the uninn on thin atibject. UnhM 
the United Stutex in congniss asHrmblcd, nliall be vi-stcd wilh 
|H)werH com|ictent to the protection of lomnicrre, tliry can 
never command reciprocal ndvaiittisus in trade; and wlthuiit 
these, nur foreign commerce must uecltnu, and ovcntunlly Ite 
annihilated. Ilcnco it is necessary that the states should bo 
explicit, and llx on some efTcctuai mode by which foreign 
commerce, not founded on principles of eipntlity, may he 
restrained." To seriiro these advantages, and to fix theae 
principles, he proposed that the states should vest in congrcsst 
for ilfteen years, a power lo prohibit imports nr exports Jby> 
any nation, not in alliance with us; and a retulution tuthat 
effect was adopted. • ■ 

On the sixth of December, 1784, Mr. Ocrry took bin »exi 
in the old congress, for the hwt term during which he served 
in that venerable body, hul he h.-Id Ihewiine nruniiiienl Hta- 
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be had done in busier times. He served on a committee for 
expediting the settlement of public accounts; for adjusting 
the claims of Virginia against the United States ; for reme- 
dying tlie irregular representation of tlie states in congress ; 
and many others of much dignity and honour. Before he 
left this theatre of his reputation, he had also the satisfaction 
to find that one measure to which he had at a former period 
devoted much of his attention, and which he still had very 
seriously at heart, had attracted the favourable notice of 
those whom he represented, although he had not been able to 
prevail on congress itself to coincide in his views. It may 
be recollected that five years before, he had offered a resolu- 
tion whose object was to prevent the appointment of membersi 
of congress to any office under .the states, from which they 
were to receive emoluments. He had since urged it on the 
house, but. had been twice defeated. Since then bis hopes 
of its passage had laid dormant, until his own state, con- 
vinced of i!ie propriety of the measure, determined to sanc- 
tion the views of her delegate by her approbation, and to aid 
them by her influence. She accordingly took up the subject 
with spirit, and addressed a series of instructions on the sub- 
ject to her representatives, so full of excellent policy, and 
arising from and bearing so directly upon the views of Mr. 
Gerry, that it seems botli useful and proper to insert them. 
"Tlie United States," they observe, ** having formed by the 
wisdom of their councils, and established by their exertions, 
a federal union, which is no less necessary to the freedom of 
each, than important to the independence of all the states, 
every measure ought to be adopted and vigorously executed, 
which can have a tendency to perpetuate an institution that 
reflects so much honour upon human nature, and so strongly 
points the w^orld to the true political felicity of mankind. 
But whatever marks of wisdom and perfection appear upon 
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llic taat of this flystotn. It cRfinot be evpfiOeA fiiat Iri-oVl^n^ 
\m inftdo af^ninnt every spwies of corruption, wliirlt ambition 
und xvaricu may Qttcniiil to introduce fnr the aulivci-Hion of 
it ; mhI thf rcFwo in the early age of our natlnnal exiMmcc, 
the Unitwl Slates in cttngnim as»«Tnblcd, will Houbtleafl form 
sacb rew>latinnH and cmtablinh mch principles, as will b&ve 
ft tmdmry lit prevent Ocsi((ning men, in futnre ages, from 
sapping tbe ronmlatiftn of oar federal union. Tlie trorid 
cannot but ulinire that piiidmice and wisdom, which by pro- 
Tiding for a rotation of members in ron);re»», fixed one im- 
portant harrier ngainnt comtption ; but the legbilatare of 
Ihtii commonwcaltli obnervD with concern and iTgret, that no 
provision i« made to prevent tbe memliers of congrcm from 
appointing thwnHclveii to oIBc«h ; and it pcqwirea no very 
great share uf aagarity to foresee, that unlenn this jmint u 
more effVctually guarded, Ihe ofllceH *if Ihe federal guv em- 

K ' ment may iierealler be filled with men who will not be tnont 

^ rapahic of Mcrving the pcnplc, or the nio^t remarkable for 
tlieir integrity, and that some pei-inons, forsaking the true 

k interCHlK of their country, will take corrupt measures to be- 

come mcmhers of congreNii, with a view to possess thomsolvcs 
of lucrative employments, whereby oIKccs in tbemNclvca un- 

V necessary may be created and multiplied, and the irgnred 

fabric of our federal government he ovcrlhmwn, hy the same 
means that have been cmjiloyed in prostrating those ancient 
republics, which are seen no more but in the pages of history. 
The IrgiHiaturc of tliis commonwealth therefore instruct you 
to endeavour to procure a rcsolutiun of congress, enacting 
that no member of congress shall bo ajipointed to any office 
under tbe states, during the term for which he shall have 
been elected." 

Thus cloMcd, in September, iTBii, the political car«er of 
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served through seasons of yarioas difficulty and sufferings 
maintaining in them* all the same character, with which he 
had entered on political life — that of an active and resolute 
statesman. Among men who are now regarded as something 
above the race of ordinary politicians, he took an equal stand 
at the first, and preserved it at the last. He i"etired with the 
est^m and affection of those with whom he had served smd 
by whom he had been chosen; and fatigued with the long 
series of unceasing exertion, he sought in the calmer occu- 
pations of rural leisure, that repose which for many years 
had been unknown to him. He fixed his residence at Cam- 
bridge, a village a few miles from Boston. 

To a man, however, of active disposition, the quiet of re- 
tirement soon loses much of its delight, unless age or illnesft 
has quenched its fires. For awhile indeed he feels happy in 
the change^ but the human mind seeks for ever something to 
engage or excite it, and it is in vain that we strive, while 
its powers are yet mature, to repress its energies. When^ 
therefore, his country again demanded Ms services, Mr» 
Gerry was not found deaf to her call. For some time past 
he looked upon her situation with anxiety and interest. With 
the war had terminated many of those strong ties which of 
necessity united the states together. The distresses spread 
over the whole country by so sudden a revolution ; the jea- 
lousies raised or increased by a thousand circumstances of 
interest or feeling ; the poverty which in the course of a long 
war had been diffused through the nation ; the seizure and 
destruction of property, the annihilation of commerce, and 
the entire want of national credit; all tended to impress on 
the public mind a general dissatisfaction with the existing 
government. From this apparent failure in their expectations 
of an immediate increase of political happiness, the lovers 
Vol. I.— Gg 
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^VktKtj kad MqienitnDejWgiw l« ti "few ^S^tSH 
tebbOfwfrimlli^AMricM molttti'm, and to fc^r Uulr^ 

4w)^aAng. By m caiBrthwuf Oww'iffcwH*t>i l » c l |i M n l 
vK-pnMiTtitioB, Vhicfc rc|Mbttw !|iBwiitB»^L' i ' toj ii^ii » <M» 
M to Oe govd «n»e of Uir poepte, for *l»: iwUtWttWi «f 
•uidaumtal (ttnrdan. VhBe aecqai^,rIw»iB— > JiHrfji 
fevc* md dMnsBti6 yi^lino^ «bJo7«^ tiwiHI^BH^ ftpv^pwMhM 
1^ aiak by Vii^ IniA to allte otlwr at#k^te««c« Imem^ 
TenUon for tbe pirpoMof dtgentiitg.'a fliiii ut piwiimmtj 
•^nS tktbe vUgndes »( tii« (JRt<Hi* \ ^IV AM .«wtiMfi» 
tUi pupM «a Made Ky Mr-zHsdUoaj baitli^ adaeriM|a» 
ao ofh ead tt tfae^^tiK^ of Vw neaiiire, gMdaal^ roartnipii 
IM lit and H«*B atiengtk^gtewi ttat a caaTMtivmefdda' 
gKlca, te W ippMnUd b> tlie itoTeral Btatas* '^ra«M to Md 
ia th« month at Mxy, 1787. at Pbiladfl^a, Tnr tlte 8ole«ad 
npresB purpose of revWng the »rticlcfi t^ eonfedrratiim, and 
reporting to congress, and tlie several IfgislalureB, aucb a(- 
tBrations and proviBintns therein, as should, when agreed to 
in congreaa, and conftrmed by the states, render tlie federal 
constititiQii adequate to tfae exigencies of goTcmment, aad 
the preservation of the Union. 

To tiiis' Mmveation Mr. Gerry waA appointed, as a repre- 
qentatiTe of Massachusetts. Impreesed with the necessity of 
a more energetic system than the old confederation, and- go- 
verned b; the republican principles in which he had been 
educated, he endeavoured to guard tbe new government from 
^Etreroes which he considered equslly dangeroos. Tbe 
prApoutions For introducing a system, designated by some of 
its opponents as •aristocratical and , even monarchical, but 
which it scarcely seems proper to consider in so strong a 
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light, found in him a 8ti*enuous opponent ; and it Is probable 
that the sternness of his repjublicanism contributed to the 
secaring of many of the best features which the constitat|on 
contains. Still, however, after all the alterations which he 
and tlie friends wiio coincided in his view^s were able to obtain^ 
there appeared to him features so objectionable and so dan- 
gerous to the rights of his constituents, that he manfully de- 
clined affixing his signature to the instrument. Lest, how- 
ever, his views in so doing should be misrepresented^ or not 
fully understood, be took an immediate opportunity to address 
a letter to his constituents on the subject. ** It was painful 
for me,'' he obse^'ves, ^* on a subject of such national import- 
ance, to differ from the respectable members who signed the 
constitution. But, conceiving as I did, that the liberties of 
America were not secured by the system, it was my duty to 
oppose it. 

** My principal objections to the plan are, that there is no 
ade^iuate provision for a representation of the people ; that 
they have no security for the right of election; that some of 
the powers of the legislature are ambiguous, and others inde- 
finite and dangerous ; that the executive is blended with, and 
will have an undue influence over the legislature ; that the 
judicial department will be ()ppres8ive ; that treaties of the 
highest imi)ortance may be formed by the president^ with the 
advice of two-thirds of a quorum of the senate ; and that the 
system is witliout the security of a bill of rights. These are 
objections whicli are not local, but apply equally to all the 
iitates. 

« As the convention was called for * the sole and express pur- 
pose of revising the articles of confederation, and reporting 
to congress and to the several legislatures, such alterations 
and provisions as shall render the federal constitution ade« 
quate to the exigencies of government, and the pret^rvatioit 
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of the uiiiiiii,* I dill not cuiictnvc Unit tlifMO puwora vxtvui 
tn th« rurmatinn of the plan ]>r<>]KiNcil ; but the cunveni 
being urn iliRV.r«iit u^iinion. 1 H<'.i|uiMcc(1 in it; licing fully 
CAnvinccJ. that, tu pin^Bvrvu tlieuniou, atii'flii'ittiit guveruiiiq)( 
waft indiiipnxiiblj' necesNurj' ;'iinil thulit would bedllttcullltJ 
make prupcr amciKlmcntit to the miidvH of onfcik-ratiou. ^ 

"The cnnslitution propaed haf Tow, ifaqjr fvilerul featurtl|< 
but U ratbiT « RyHliim of wttional guvf rniiii.-nt ; iirvcTtiioltMif- 
in man; iTspectu, I think it has great merit : and, h; pnipfi 
amend me ntx, maj' be adapted tn 'llio cxigi-ncii^H of gu' 
mont,' and the pfCMcrvation of liberty. j 

"The ({ucstinn on this jilun iitvolveii nthern of Ihfi bigheM 
importance— FirHt, wlietlier tliere shull be a ilissolutiou.g^ 
the federal government i Secondly, whether the Hevvcnl ntnlb 
governmentM shall be au altered, aa, la vfffcU tu be dtiutnUi 
And thirdly, whether, in lieu of the federal and utalegove 
meqts, tlie national eonstitutinn, nnw prnpo«e(l, sbHll basB^ 
■tituted without amendment ? Never, pcrliapa, wei-e B.peo|ri« 
called on to dnride a ciiicslion i.f j^renler mugiiitiide. t»huulll 
the citizens of America adopt l\w plan as it now ntanda, tlicir 
liberties may be loot. Or should lliey reject it HltogcrUitr, 
anarchy may enKue. It i^ evident, therefore, that they shuuld 
not bo precipitate in their deciHionN; that the xubject f^heubi' 
be well undcmlood, lest llicy uhould refunc to Hupport the go* 
vernment, after having lia«lily adopted it. 

" If tlioRC who ur« in favour of (he conatitution, as well as 
thoHe who are againnt it. should preserve moderation, their 
diseuMtjinnH may afford inuih informiilioti, and finally dinct 
to a happy issue. 

" It may be urged by some, thiit an implicit confidence may 
be placed in the convention. Hut, however respectable the 
m^mbors may be who signed the com^^tutionf it nititt Jp,^. 
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irights and liberties ; that the greatest men may err ; and that 
their errors are sometimes of the greatest magnitude. 

^^ Others may suppose, that the constitution may be safely 
adopted, because therein provision is made to amend it But 
cannot this object be better obtained before a ratification, than 
after it ? And should a free people adopt a form of govern- 
ment, under a conviction that it wants amendment. 

^'And some may conceive, that, if the plan is not accepted 
by the people, they .will not unite in another. But surely, 
wliile they have power to amend, they are not under the 
necessity of rejecting it. 

'<I dhall only add, that, as the welfare of the union requires 
a better constitution than the confederation,, I shall think it 
my duty, as a citizen of Massachusetts, to support that 
which shall be finally adopted; sincerely hoping it will 
secure the liberty and happiness of America.'' 

The views of Mr. Grerry were not singular ; they had been 
entertained by some of the most distinguished patriots and 
statesmen in. otiier states ; and in his own they were very 
generally approved. When the constitution was submitted 
to tlie state convention, it was ratified only by a majority of 
nineteen voices in an assembly of three hundred and sixty 
members, and to the ratification were appended various 
amendments, coinciding with the views of Mr. Grerry. 

Although this would seem to be a sufficient justification of 
a manly course, which could have been dictated by no ideas 
of personal benefit to himself, but was rather opposed to them, 
it was not sufficient to save him from the attacks of party 
spirit He was assailed immediately by the partisans of the 
day, and censured witli all the illiberality and acrimony that 
hostile politics could suggest. An election for governor 
coming on at this period, many of his friends, to show their 
disapprobation of this unjustifiable treatment, and to express 
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Itieir rai]>prt for lUe iiitr|trity of his pfiwinil wii] poliHail 
rhai-actrr, gaiv« liini tlifir v»tCN fur lite oUlre nf cMet magh- 
Irmit. fm UiiN van ihr itprtnlatieuait nnVHng nf prir^^lr rmprrl, 
nwlc wilbautaiiyajHtviu. aailenrinily witliciut his knowlnlge 
ur cunMiit, the wlinlu nui(i1>er«f voles in Itis f»<rnur wah in 
iHi pi-oportion to that or tUt worthj rharftcter who thrn Bllnl 
iIk! rhHir, and ag»inttt wlinm it wax ixit lite wish or oxperta- 
tiiin of Mr. Gciry'E frivntia lu SDcrv«tl. 

Uutit tliis jicrioil, that in, ukilc tlio itatcswcrc uiiit«d oalj 
hy tite arttclcH iif rniifi'<li;nlii>n, tht! delngatt^A t<i congreM 
fioni MH3))ariiu>4cttH had h(M>n ap|)uiiit(>(l hy tliogmn'al coart 
Aci-ordiiig tti tiit- fctlcrMl cniistitutlftn, th^y w«i-n now lit b* 
chuNen iiutuoiliatclj' by tha people. For the first coftgrem. 
MaasacbuMttx wub to hnvo only eight rcprexentativra. 'I'lio 
titate waH diviilcil iiitn Umt numhcr of diHlricts, foi- thr pur- 
puHi; uf eircting one rv]in''Mcntutive in twU, This nnmlipr 
wan determined by the new cnnstitutioN ; hut was not ptr- 
fiTlly agiCfiUilc tfi tln' inlin (isi'il by that iiHti'iimcnt, for 
futurt! yeaj-N, w liiiJi whn urin r-cpiTftrntntive Tor thirty tli<iu)innil 
jtihitbitHiits. The pnpiilatioii of MaHnachuHCtta, at that time, 
entitled her to more thiuilhe nuinbiT above nicntionod; but no 
census had been then lately taken, and llie number of Inhabit- 
Hiiti WHS not precisely known to the ronvriitlon. The Inhabit* 
antn of the district in whirh Mr. (lerry resided chose bim M 
their new representative, and under a new form of guvRmmont 
he I'esiinied that seat, anil renewed those active ncrvices, which 
he had for no many years faithfully discharged under the old 
one. Neither the charaoter nor extent of this memoir will 
]iermit us bi enter into the minute detail of the various poli- 
tical movements of Mr. Gerry, during the two terms that he 
served in congres!^; brnught up in tlie mcIiooI of ex|>cHence, 

ulid ucll Mi-|.II»ii>IP.l r..nm lonrr r,hi..>..v<.tmn a.itl. all llio iliffl. 
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and early administratiQii of a new governaienty his assistance 
and remarks wei*e received with respect, and often closely 
followed. In the financial operations he continued always 
to take peculiar interest, and on such subjects was, perhlipsy 
of all debaters in the house, the one who was listened to 
with the most confidence. His old friei^ the army, too, 
was not forgotten, for he never allowed an occasion to pass 
unused in which he could aid them in their difficulties, or 
redress their grievances. Fully sensible of the necessity 
and duty of mutual co-operation, he united cheerfully in 
carrying into effect that system, to which he had indeed been, 
in some degree, individually opposed, but which had received 
the approbation of his country ; and he had not been long in 
congress, before he took occasion to make the manly and 
honourable declaration, ^^ttiat the federal constitution hav- 
ing become l!ie supreme law of tlie land, he conceived the 
salvation of the country depended on its being carried ii^to 
effect.'' After serving four years in congi*ess, he was again 
proposed as a delegate ; but anxious to return to the enjoy- 
ments of domestic life, from which the new state of things 
had drawn him, he declined a re-election, and retired to his 
farm at Cambridge. 

It was during tliis period of Mr. Gerry's retirement, that 
the aggressions of the rights and commerce of the United 
States were commenced by France. The citizen Genet 
made his singular progress thi*ough the country, and after 
an embassy unparalleled in the history of diplomacy, was 
recalled. General Pinckney was sent to France to negotiate, 
but was not received. American vessels were captured by 
French cruisers, wherever found. The Fi*ench minister 
had endeavoured to interfere directly in the election of the 
chief executive magistrate. And in a wtird every thing had 
been done to drive the nation into a violation of that neu- 
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tcaltly whirh it had t]«t«rniincd to suppetrt Itw»« inlbia 
state nf tilings llrat Mr. Adams wba rallci) to t)i<r prcsidtDtial 
rliair, uid ai)(i]>tnl tKut system «hlt rrjpwl to our r»iTi(pi 
RlaUons which hai b«rn brirfljr twticml in tko prccrdini; 
flkctdi or his life. Tboti{i;li keenly sennble or th« indignittM 
»irnr«i to his roontry, he wiw no fully inipr»w^ with iJtR 
importancr at ptHCiri lu Its Ailranccmmt and happtncas, that. 
in his Bpeecb to rongreas, in iaar, 179T. hr inrormed Ihi^m, 
"that as h« i>elicv«d ncitiier the hcmnur, nor th« intertst of 
the United States abflolutely forbade the rrpctition of ad- 
vances, for M^rnring pt-ncu and frienilMhip with Fnnre, be 
should institute a fmsh atti^mpt at nrgotiatinn." To give 
all the wc-iglit and Nolcinnity that h** could to tliin rmbawy, 
the preNidcnt determined to select men, whose long servkea 
and aoknowlcdgftd talentH had made them illuntnoua at hoide 
and abroad. Uis choice fell on Mr. Gerry, wlio wutlna 
again drawn fVotn retireraeat, general Pinctcney who Mt^ 
iilitady Iktii appnintril mi iimbassador In Francr, and Mr. 
KlarHhall, the present distinguished chief JtiMticc of the 
United Stateit. TheHe gentlemen were in^ttriictod to pursue 
peace and reconciliation by all means compatible with the 
honour and faith of the Uoit«ii States. On their arrival In 
I'ariH, the dircclory, under frivolous pretcxtM, delayed to 
accredit them, as the rGjireHentatives of an independent na- 
tion. In this unacknowledged .situation, they were uddrCSHCd 
by persons, who, though not invested with lormal authority, 
exiiibitcd evidoncc of their being tiwln of government. In 
direct and explicit terms, they demanded a large nuni of 
money fVom the United Statext as the condition which must 
precede any nogotialion, on the subsinting dilferencitB, be- 
tween the two cnuntrieN. To this degrading demand, the 
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immense power of France ; and particularly insisted, that 
to her friendship alone, America could look for safety. The 
envoys, after some time, refused to hold any further com- 
munication with these agents. Though not received in their 
public characters, th« sent a letter to the French secretary 
of foreign relations, in which they entered into Uie explana- 
tions, committed to them by their government, and illus- 
trated, by facts, the uniform friendly disposition of the 
United States towards France. This effort failed, and every 
circumstance concurred to prove, that all further attempts 
would be equally useless. They nevertheless continued to 
wait events, with a patience that demonstrated their sincere 
desire to avert a rupture between the two countries. At 
length, however, in the spring of 1798, two of the envoys, 
Messrs. Pinckney and Marshall, were ordered to quit the 
territories of France; .but Mr. Grerry was invited to remain 
and resume the negotiation which had been interrupted, and 
lie consented to do so. 

At the time, the course thus adopted by Mr. Gerry was 
censured by his political opponents. Yet calmly and dispas- 
sionately examined, it seems to be one dictated by prudence, 
and perfectly consistent with national and individual honour. 
Although the instructions to him and his colleagues had in- 
vested them with a separate as well as joint power to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace, Mr. Gerry uniformly refused, after 
the departure of the other ministers, to enter into such a ne- 
gotiation. He declared at once and distinctly, that his object 
in remaining was not to pursue those plans, which could, and 
if intended, ought to have been discussed by the whole em- 
bassy, but to promote as far as his individual powers allowed* 
such other objects of his government as he might do witb<>ut 
their aid. "I was informed/' says Mr. Gerry, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Pickering, on tlie eighteentli of October, 
. Vol. I H h 
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UO&t und imiDfiiliaUtly alter liis rrlunt wt 

waa itirunnisd tliut an immefliate rupturo would lie Uir rcsutl 
or my departure Trom France ; and the *t«nie cunifflunicaUoti 
lieing DgHin iiiaile, witli inrorinution, that if I was dotnrmintd 
not to negotiate separatt-ljr, tliis govenwrnt would be naUsflnl 
with my residnncc {ier«, uitil tlie government t»f tbe United 
Statex could take their measures. I cunHcntei) to this Trom 
politic rotisidcrationH solely ; for every private on« was op- 
|>osed to it. Ill my embarrassod iiitualion, not losing alght 
or the great oliject of our mixMion, a rernnclllation wJtii tlii* 
powerful republic, 1 liave taiicn a position, by which 1 mean 
to aHrertain, if imiotiblc, without mmpiomltting [the govem- 
mentof Uie United States or myni-lf, the ultimate Tiowa uf 
France with rcKpcct to ttieiii. It would Itaru b4^n iiupouible 
for me under existing cirrumHtanrcft to have conAciiteil to a 
acparate negotiation, had tlio pruviatun been made in onr 
jKimrn and inatnictioni: for two of my collenguea, one fron 
the southern, Hnd the ulhcr trom the midiltc ututiH, having 
been wnt back, I could hnvi* had no prottjiect of funning a 
ti-eaty, which would have given general satisfaction to my 
country ; and I could never have undeKaken any negotiation, 
without that prospect. It is therefore incumbent on me t« 
declare, that should the renult of iwy present ondeavoars pre- 
sent to our government more pleading prospects, it in, never- 
theless, my firm determination to proceed no further in this 
negotiation." Altogether thiii mission was one of the most 
unpleasant fur the ministers though most beneficial for the 
nution in which our government has ever been ciigage<l ) for 
although it ilid not succeed in effecting a treaty, and waa 
never even publicly acknovtiedged by the French ministry, 
yet it certainly opened the way fop a. U-rmination of Iwistile 
feelings, and led evenluallv to the nreservation of tlieneace 
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in no small degree bj the prudence, judgement and ability of 
JMr. Gerry, seems now to be generally admitted, but if it 
^irere not, it is proved by an authority so strong, that impar- 
tial history will not hesitate to award to him the merit to 
K^hich he is so fairly entitled^ Speaking of his nomination 
on this embassy^ the late president, Mr. Adams, has thus ro^ 
markf^: — ''he was nominated and approved^ and finally 
saved the peace of the nation, for he alone discoTered and 
furnished tiie evidence that X. T. and Z. were employed by 
Talleyrand ; and he alone brought home the direct, formal 
and official assurances, upon which the subsequent commission 
proceeded and peace was made.'' 

On his return from France, Mr. Qerrj was supported by 
the republican party in Massachusetts for the office of go- 
vernor. Adverse politics had for many years prevailed in 
the state, and the division of opinion had not then subsided. 
The federal candidate had succeeded in the preceding year 
by a powerful vote, but at this trial, although the result was 
a smiiU majority for Mr. Strong, it was confidently believed 
Mr. Grerry had a plurality of votes, and that if all which 
were given in had been correctly returned, he would have 
filled the executive chair. Mr. Grerry subsequently declined 
being a candidate, notwithstanding the earnest solicitations 
of bis political friends. He consented, however, to have his 
name placed on the electoral ticket of 1805, when the repub- 
licans, for the first time, succeeded ; and as they failed in the 
following election in April, the cause of the former success 
most, ill a great measure, be attributed to his popularity, and 
4fie weight of his political character. 

From! that period Mr. Gerry spent his time in the cultiva- 
tion of his farm, and in correspondence- with the first men of 
this coiintry and Europe, with whon| his active public life 
had cbiinccted him. Theflagitiow attack on the Chesapeake 
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frigate^ by the British ship of war Leopardf kindled again 
the same feelings which the murder at Lexington t in 1775^ 
had first warmed in his bosom ; with the alacrity of youth 
he hastened to preside at a large meeting of his fellow citizens 
in Boston, collected from that and the neighbouring towns, 
and in the animated language of patriotism, declared to the 
assembly, that '^at a crisis so momentous and interesting to 
our beloved country, he held it to be the duty of every citizen, 
though he might have but one day to live, to devote that day 
to the public good.'' 

In 1810, Mr* Gerry was prevailed upon to permit his 
name to be placed on tiio republican ticket, as a candidate 
for the chief magistracy of this commonwealth. It was with 
extreme reluctance that he again appeared before the public ; 
but the spirit of opposition to the national government which 
had been manifested by a party among us ; and the attempt 
which it was very generally said was in contemplation, of 
organizing a roalition of the northern Htates against the 
Uiiion^ he considered as forming another crisis^ at which ho 
believed it again to he ** the duty of every good citizen to 
devote himself to the jiuhlic good." 

The result of that eh^ction terminated in a most honoura- 
ble and decisive majority for Mr. (jrcrry, and MasAachusctts 
now gloried in placing at tlie head of her councils this man 
of tlie people, whose talcTits and services had been devoted 
to his country througli the whole < ontinuanre of the war of 
the revolution ; who had signed tlie Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, with the other patriots of those days, at the hazard of 
their lives and jiropcrty ; and who had largely contributed 
to the welfare of his country in every department of legisla- 
tion. The elevation of governor (Jerry to this honourable 
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Daring the years immedititely preceding, the violence of 
party rage had threatened extensive destmction^ and had 
alarmed many of the most intelligent and sincere friends of 
the state. Mr. Grerry had been aloof from the storm ; and 
although decidedly and sincerely a republican, he entered on 
the duties of chief magistrate, without one engagement or 
ene feeling of a partizan. The senate in one of their ad- 
dresses to him, among the flattering recollections of his 
^eminent services,^' and the zeal and fidelity with which they 
were rendered, remark '^that their confidence in him is 
strengthened by the reflection, that during the conflict which 
for many years has agitated almost every portion of the com- 
munity, he had been aloof from the scene of contention, and 
they trusted, therefore, had advanced to the chair of govern- 
ment unbiassed by thMl^ passions and prejudices which are in 
some degree common to all> who have been actively engaged 
in the warfai*e of political opinions.'^ The majority of the 
senate were federal, and this address was draughted by a 
distinguished leader of the party. 

Mr. Gerry delivered his first speech to the legislature of 
Massachusetts on the seventh of June, 1810. In it he com- 
mences by expressing his desire and his hopes that the political 
differences, which had of late agitatecLthe state, might be for- 
gotten, and the mantle of friendship drawn over the obnoxious 
measures of the past In alluding to the situation of foreign 
nations, he dwells with regret on that scene and devastation 
and bloodshed which had been occasioned by the long wars of 
England and France ; and declares the necessity of our in- 
ternal union, to protect us from the dangers in which they 
may otherwise involve us. ** Will not this desirable measure,** 
he observes, ** if commenced by government, be supported by 
the constitutional sovereigns of the land, the people ? will not 
every friend to his country recollect the sacred truth — that an 
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bown <llvl(lnl agkiniit iurif cnnmit ilarMl f will l»f not dvlrr- 
nine Tar liimsrlf tn ruliuqouli a part;- ii>alun, and lite jirm-licc 
of niiiirfprcMnUng, uid unjaiiUjr rcprDbKting, bin pulitiml 
opponents { will li« not magtianimouHlj- imputo to bin frtlow 
cltlxMifl in opiKMJtinii, a minlakcii zeal and (latriiitiflin. and 
ciirdiallj' cmbraco llictn f will bn notdiicuuntenanriirTpry at- 
tcoipt to wuund t)io digiiltj of thr preHH, titat git^at |«lladiutn 
or liberty, wb^n not urged tn proHtitution and abuw I nml 
will not Intttrnal i>eac« and liappinoM, will nut onlfj' at Iminc 
ftnil respectability abroad, bo tbus again restored to litis great 
and respectablo slate >" 

From tbeae views, bo proceeds to tlio more Immeilialc 
means of defending onr country against aggressioiitt, and ra- 
coinmcnds immcdiKtu and xc&Iciiih nttcntion In tiio nrgaiiiza- 
tion of our militia; nwui-e from iiin eK|icn«Mcn during tlie 
revolutionary war,of th« strcngtb of abuity of well organized 
cttizenH, lie believed tbat diHci|)liriQ and ntli^nlion would noon 
rcndi^r American troopa superior to tliu veteran armies tliat 
migbl bn ojipnxe^ to tliem. 

He next turns fur a moment to our great political rclationx, 
as regards tbo federal admin istratinn. After a brief view of 
its early Mtate, ami some judicious remarks on tbc great men 
wlio itail Oiled tbc executive cbair, bo calls on bisroiistitucnts, 
honourably tn Mupport their gnvernmimt in ItH prcasitt dilB- 
culties. "WbiUt wc admit," he rcmariui, " that there ts no 
perfection in human nature, and thai the greatest men do 
often err ; let us not construe the errors of boncnt functiona- 
ries into crimra; let un place in the uppositc hciiIq their me- 
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hands of proridence, he concludes with the following excel- 
lent observations. ^^ When we reflect that the United States 
are in possession of numerous blessings^ political^ civil and 
religiouSf many of whicl^are not enjoyed by any other nation ; 
that we are remote from those scenes of war and carnage^ by 
which Europe is vested in sable ; that we enjoy the uncon- 
trolled right on principles of true liberty^ to form, alter and 
carry into effect our federal and state constitutions: that 
founded on them and on law, therd exists a spirit of tolera- 
tion, securing to ^very one the undisturbed rights of cOnsciencet 
and the fr^ exercise of religion : that the people, at fixed 
]ieriodSy have the choice of their rulers, and can remove those 
who do wrong : that the means of education in all its branches, 
are liberal, general and successful: that their national 
strengtii, resources, and powers, by proper arrangement8» 
may render these states invincible : that by our husbandry, 
commerce, manufactures and mechanical arts, tlie wealth of 
this country almost surpasses credibility: let us not be 
prompted by imprudent zealots of any description, to hazard 
the irretrievable loss of all, or any of these inestimable bless- 
ings ; but let us secure them for ever, with the aid of divine 
Providence, by rallying around the standard of our national 
government^ and by encouraging and establishing a martial 
spirit, on tlie solid foundation of internal peace, order and 
concord." 

When the legislature of Massachusetts met in January fol- 
lowing, Mr. (rerry addressed them as usual. The only sub- 
ject, however, of a general interest embraced in his commu- 
nication, is that of our relations with foreign countries, which 
were every day drawing more nearly to that inevitable result, 
which the honour and policy of the nation equally demanded. 
Sensible of this, all Mr. Gerry's efforts were renewed to pre- 
serve that harmony between the parties of the state^ and that 
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rcH|iPrt fur tlic intrgritj of )iU |)t^rnnnft1 and polilicut 
('hai'Hctrr, );iivt: liim tlicir votes fur tlio otlice of cliicf magts- 
tralc. Afl this waa (lie simnlftiieuuit otTeHng nf |)rivat« r^spert, 
mude wilhoiilHny ftyst^iti, anil enHrcly witliuiit hid knuwlcdge 
ur curiKCntt tbe wliolc nuinbei- of vntcs in hin favour was in 
ii» pi-upnrtion to tliat of tlit> worthy character who thi'ti lill««l 
the chair, and ag.iiimt whom it was not tlw wiah or expecta- 
tion of Mr. GtjiTj'e frietidN Ut Kucceed. 

Until tliin period, that in, ^^ hilc thu Htatcs were united onl; 
Uy the articles of cnnfedcration, the delegates to congrexA 
from MassacliusettK had been ap|>otnled liy thegenn-al court. 
Aecurding tu the federal constitotion, they wei-e now to be 
chosen immediately hy the people. For the first congress, 
Maflsachusett^ wan to have only ciglit representative)). The 
state was divided into tliut number of districts, for the pur- 
pose of electing one repre.sentativc in each. This number 
was determined hy the new constitution ; but was not per- 
fectly agreeable to the ratio fixed by tliat insti-umeot, for 
future years, which was one representative for thirty thousand 
inhabitants. The population of Massachusetts, at that time, 
entitled her tomnrc than the number above mentioned; but im 
census had been then lately taken, and the number of inhabit- 
ants was not precisely known to the convention. The iidiabit- 
ants of the district in which Mr. Gerry resided chose him as 
their new representative, and under a now form of guvernmont 
lie resumed tliat seat, and renewed those active services, which 
he had for so many years faithfully discharged under the old 
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and early administratiQii of a new govemoienty his assistance 
and remarks wei*e received with respect, and often cli>sely 
followed. In the financial operations he continued always 
to tjake peculiar interest, and on such subjects was, perhaps, 
of all debaters in the house, the . one who was listened to 
with the nost confidence. His old friend the. army, too, 
was not forgotten, for he never allowed an occasion to pass 
unused in which he could aid tiiem in their difficulties, or 
redress their grievances. Fully sensible of the nece^ity 
and duty of mutual co-operation, he united cheerfully iii 
carrying into effect that system, to which he had indeed be^n, 
in some degree, individually opposed, but which had received 
the approbation of his country ; and he had not been long in 
congress, before he took occasion to make the manly and 
bonout*able declaration, ^Uhat the federal constitution hav- 
ing become lae supreme law of tlie land, be conceived the 
salvation of the country depended on its being carried ii^to 
effect.'' After serving four years in congi^ess, he was again 
proposed as a delegate ; but anxious to return to the enjoy- 
ments of domestic life, from which the new state of tilings 
bad drawn him, he declined a re-election, and retired to his 
farm at Cambridge. 

It was during tliis period of Mr. Gerry's retirement, that 
the aggressions of the rights and commerce of the United 
States were commenced by France. The citizen Genet 
made his singular progress through the country, and after 
an embassy unparalleled in the history of diplomacy, was 
recalled. General Pinckney was sent to France to negotiate, 
but was not received. American vessels wei*e captured by 
French cruisers, wherever found. The French minister 
had endeavoured to interfere directly in the election of the 
chief executive magistrate. And in a word every thing had 
been done to drive the nation into a violation of Uiat ncu- 
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toility whlrh il hail ddtomiiiiod to nuppoH. It wa* fti 
•lute nf tliiiigH, Uiat Mr. AdaniN wbh calli-(1 to thp presideril 
cliKir, Slid iii)'iiit<Ml thai ttystvni with trgard to our fnrcij 
rolatHttiN which has bwn briefly noticoil in the prccedi 
sketch of hl« lire. Though keflnly itAnslltlfi nf the Indlgnli 
filTnrcti t(i hiH vnnntry, hii wan no fully impreMHcil with 
im[iortanre of pcacf, to its ail rati cemei>t and happiRem, thi 
in his iipe«cb to rongroit:^, in June, 1797, he informed thcilli' 
"tliat an he bclievetl neither the honour, nor th« interc•td^'j 
the United StatK« absolutely forbailc the ri'iwtition of 
Tanrcfl, for fipraring peace and frii^iidahip with Franrc, 
should ioKtitutu a freiih nttoinpt at neji^otiution." To f^i 
all the weight and flotcmnity that be could to thia 
the preJiident (IrterminNl t^ hi^WX men, whone longservl 
and acknowledged talcntH had made thrm llluMtrioos at ht 
and abroad. IIIh choico foil nn Mr. tiorry, who 
flj^ain drawn from retirement, general FInckney 
niready l)rcii qipointrd sin itmbaN'^iulor to FriiiiLT, arid Mr* 
MarMhnll, thu preHent diHtinguinhcd chief Justice of the 
United States. These gentlemen were inMtrurted to )mniue 
pearc and reninciliatinn by all meann compatible with the 
honour and faith of the United Stales. Un their arrival 
I'arlM, the directory, wndcr frivolous prptrxU, delayed to 
accredit them, »s the representatives of lui i ndeiMindi-nt 
tiiin. In this uttat^knowlcdged situation, they were addi-cnard 
by pcrsuns, wlio, tlioiigh not invested with formal authority, 
exhihited evidence of their being tool^ of government- 
direct and explicit terms, fliey deinnnded a large nnni 
money fVom the United Statcn, as the runilition which niusl 
)irecedo any negotiation, nn tlie subsisting ilim^roncM, bt^- 
twcen the two countries. To this degrading demand, the 
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immense power of France ; and particularly insisted, that 
to her friendship alone, America could loole for safety. The 
envoys, after some time, refused to hold any further com- 
munication with these agents. Though not received in their 
public characters, th« sent a letter to the French secretary 
of foreign relations, in which they entered into the explana- 
tions, committed to them by their government, and illus- 
trated, by facts, the uniform friendly disposition of the 
United States towards France. This effort failed, and every 
circumstance concurred to prove, that all further attempts 
would be equally useless. They nevertheless continued to 
wait events, with a patience that demonstrated their sincere 
desire to avert a ruptore between the two countries. At 
length, however, in the spring of 1798, two of the envoys, 
Messrs. Pinckney and Marshall, were ordered to quit the 
territories of France; but Mr. Gerry was invited to remain 
and resume the negotiation which had been interrupted, and 
he consented to do so. 

At the time, the course tlius adopted by Mr. Gerry was 
censured by his political opponents. Yet calmly and dispas- 
sionately examined, it seems to be one dictated by prudence, 
and perfectly consistent with national and individual honour. 
Although the instructions to him and his colleagues had in- 
vested them with a separate as well as joint power to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace, Mr. Gerry uniformly refused, after 
the departure of the othar ministers, to enter into such a ne- 
gotiation. He declared at once and distinctly, that his object 
in remaining was not to pursue those plans, which could, and 
if intended, ought to have been discussed by the whole em- 
bassy, but to promote as far as his individual powers allowed* 
such other objects of his government as he might do witb<nit 
their aid. ^^I was informed," says Mr. G«rry, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Pickering, on tlie eighteenth of October, 
. Vol. I H h 
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I7Bft, mill inimriliiitH;' tiArr lim return to tliix country: "I 
wan Inrirrmnit Uiat ao immeiliate ruptnrc would be tliv mult 
of my iJcpttrtiirn rmm Kmiice ; aiid the i»nnie rommunication 
being again mado, with infonnaUon, tbat ir I was (Ivt^iiniiicd 
not lo nogotiatc Hrpnntti'ly, thin giiveriAcnt wotilil be Hatiafied 
with my rcHiilencu here, until the goTernniiMit of the UnitMl 
StattH could take their uieRSurca. 1 cuiiKcntoil to this from 
puhlir coMldonitlonii Molelj'; Tftr every private one waa op> 
piMcil to it. In my cnibarraxited nituullon, not losing nlgbt 
or (he great objpi-t of our miatiiun, a reconciliation with this 
powerful KpuUlic, I liHvi' tuken a pouitidMi hy which I mean 
to am-ftrtain. if iwwible, without rnra]ii-omitttiig[the govem- 
nent of tb« United Statui or tnyaelf, tlie ultimate tIswb uf 
Frtinre with renpert to Ihoin. It would have hrcn impoHRible 
for mi' under rxiHling ciiTuitiNtitnrcs lo havo coiiHcntcil tu a 
Hepiirato iH-gotiatioii, had tlio provUlun bei^n luiidv in our 
powers and inHtructtona: for two of my cnllcagiieit, one fii>m 
tlic Nuutbcrii, utid tiiu utiii'r from thu middle atatvs, having 
been Kcnt bark, I could have had nn prtittprct of forming a 
ti-cnty, wliich would have given goncral sattMfaction to my 
country ; and I could never havo undertaken any negotiation, 
without that proBpoit. It iti therefore incumbent on mc to 
declare, that ohould the result of my piitscnt endeavours pi^- 
aent tu our government more pleasing pruHpccts, it ia. never' 
tliclosH, iny JIrm determination to pror«od no further in this 
negotiation." Altogether tliis inisHliin was one of the moMt 
unpleaaant fur the nilnistora ttiough moat beneficial for the 
nation in which our government han ever been engaged { for 
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in no small degree bj the prudence, judgement and ability of 
Mr. Gerry, seems now to be generally admitted, but if it 
were not, it is proved by an authority so strong, that impar- 
tial history will not hesitate to award to him the merit to 
which he is so fairly entitled. Speaking of his nomination 
on this embassy^ the late president, Mr. Adams, has thus ro«- 
mark<^: — ''he was nominated and approved^ and finally 
saved the peace of the nation, for he alone discoTered and 
furnished the evidence that X. T. and Z. were employed by 
Talleyrand ; and he alone brought home the direct, formal 
and official assurances, upon which the subsequent commission 
proceeded and peace was made.'' 

On his return from France, Mr. Qerrj was supported by 
the republican party in Massachusetts for the office of go- 
vernor. Adverse politics had for many years prevailed in 
the state, and the division of opinion had not then subsided. 
The federal candidate had succeeded in the preceding year 
by a powerful vote, but at this trial, although the result was 
a smi|ll majority for Mr. Strong, it was confidently believed 
Mr. Grerry had a plurality of votes, and that if all which 
were given in had been correctly returned, he would have 
filled the executive chair. Mr. Grerry subsequently declined 
being a candidate, notwithstanding the earnest solicitations 
of bis political firiends. He consented, however, to have his 
name placed on the electoral ticket of 1805, when the repub- 
litans, for the first time, succeeded ; and as they failed in the 
following election in April, the cause of the former suc-cess 
miBStf lA a great measure, be attributed to his popularity, and 
lie weight of his political character. 

^Froni that period Mr. Grerry spent his time in the cultiva- 
tliim of his farm, and in correspondence with the first men of 
fhWcotditry and Europe, with whom his active public life 
kad^cSiifibcted him. The flagitioiu ailm;k on the Chrssipeake 
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frigate, by Ui« British ship gf war Leopftrd« kindled •ffkfai 
tl)0 fiAtat rcetinKs vrhich Ifac murder al Lexingtmi, in 1775, 
liwl Ant warmrd in hia boHom ; with tbo alacritj' of youtli 
he bastencil to preside at a lai^c meeting of )ii>i fellow citizem 
(o Boston, [^ollpctcd from that and the nirighbuuring towwi, 
and in Uie animateil lauguage ot jmtriotiflm, declared to the 
utaembly, tlmt "at a crisiH ho momcntuus and ititcreating to 
nur beloved country, ho held it to bo Iho duty or every citixefi, 
though ho might have but one day t» live, to devote ttiat itf 
to the public good." 

In IBIO, Mr. Gerry was prevailed upon to pemnit hta 
name to be placed on tho republican ticket, as a candidate 
for the cliiof magiAtrncy of this commonwealth. It wai« with 
extreme reluctance that he again appeared before tJro public ; 
but the Hpu-it uf opjinMlioii ti> the national government which 
had been manifested by a party among us ; and tho attcnpt 
which it waa very generally said was in contemjilatlao, oC 
flrgantzing a coalition of the northern atate^ against tlie 
Union, ha conaidercd as forming another crisis, at which Iiu 
believed it again to be "tho duty of every good citizen to 
devote himself to the public good." 

Tfic result of that election terminated in a must honoura- 
ble and decisive majority for Mr. Gerry, and Masaachusetta 
now gloried in placing at tho head of her councils this man 
of tlic people, whose talontf4 and scrvicca had been devoted 
to his country through the whole continuance of the war of 
the revolution; who had signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, with the other patriots of those days, at the hazard of 
their lives and property ; and who had largely contribute^ 
to the welfare of his country in every department of legiala- 
tion. Tho elevation of governor Uorry to this honourable 
fltation. was received with llm c-i'i>Hti<.Hi HutiNfiirtion hv him ' 
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Daring the years immediately preceding, the violence of 
party rage had threatened extensive destruction^ and had 
alarmed many of the most intelligent and sincere friends of 
the state. Mr. Gerry had been aloof from the storm ; and 
although decidedly and sincerely a republican, he entered on 
the duties of chief magistrate, without one engagement or 
one feeling of a partizan. The senate in one of their ad- 
dresses to him, among the flattering recollections of his 
** eminent services,^^ and the zeal and fidelity with which they 
were rendered, remark <^that their confidence in him is 
strengthened by the reflection, that daring the conflict which 
for many years has agitated almost every portion of the com- 
manity, he had been aloof from the scene of contention, and 
they trusted, therefore, had advanced to the chair of govern- 
ment anbiassed by thiM passions and prejudices which are in 
some degree common to all> who have been actively engaged 
in the warfare of political opinions.'' The majority of the 
senate were federal, and this address was draughted by a 
distinguished leader of the party. 

Mr. Gerry delivered his first speech to the legislature of 
Massachusetts on the seventh of June, 1810. In it he com- 
mences by expressing his desire and his hopes that the political 
differences, which had of late agitate^ihe state, might be for- 
gotten, and the mantle of friendship drawn over the obnoxious 
measures of the past. In alluding to the situation of foreign 
nations, he dwells with regret on that scene and devastation 
md bloodshed which had been occasioned by the long wars of 
England and France ; and declares the necessity of our in- 
ternal union, to protect us from the dangers in which they 
may otherwise involve us. **Will not this desirable measure,'' 
he observes, ** if commenced by government, be supported by 
the constitutional sovereigns of the land, the people ? will not 
every friend to his country recollect the sacred truth — that an 



hoDM dlvidrd agmintt iiMlf cannot ntnnd t will he n*it deter- 
minf fur liitUMir to ivlim|uiBli b party BjKtcin, rihI llic jiractica 
or tniBrepreiientiiig, and unjustly i^jtrobaling, Iim pulitlcal 
' oppoDeiita i will )te oat magnaniminisly impute In hin fclltiw 
citizens in oppnRittoiit a mistaken v^al and pati-iolUin, Had 
cordially ombraca them i will lie notdi«co«ntenancceTi.Ty at- 
tempt to wound the dignity of tlic prt^HH, that great {Mlladiuia 
of liberty, wbt-n not urged to prostitution and abiMc^ and 
Hfili not internal peaco and ImjipineHs, will not order athnuio 
and rvspcctability abi-oad, be tbuii again rciitorud to tliiH great 
U)d rcsiwctable atate ?" 

From tliew vicwH, liu procM'^ds tii tlie more immediate 
mcana of dcrciiding our rountry against aggrcsHiunftr and re- 
commends immediate and zealous attention to' tite organiza- 
tion uf our militia; aware from bis experience during the 
roToloUonary war, of the strength of a body of well organizoit 
eitizeita, he believed that diacipline and attention w»uld nan 
render American troajis superior to tlie VL-tenui armies that 
might be opposed to them. 

Ho next turns fur a moment to our great political relations, 
aa regards the federal administration. After a brief view of 
its early state, and some judicious remarks on the great men 
who had filled the executive chair, he calls ou his ('onstitucnts* 
honourably to support their government in its preaant diffi- 
culties. " Whilst we admit," he remarks, " that there is no 
perfection in human nature, and that the greatest men do 
often err ; let us not construe the crroi-s of honest functiona- 
ties into crimes; let us place in the opposite scale tlioir me- 
ritorious acts, and at least give them full credit Tor the 
balance. When this is done, may we not with truth declare, 
that the federal government bavo done well, and are good and 

faithful servants of the nnblic V Afti-J- Itii^. Iii'it-flv nulirinl^-' 
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hands of proridencey he concludes with the following excel- 
lent observations. *^ When we reflect that the Unitbd States 
are in possession of numerous blessings, political, civil and 
religious, many of whicl^are not enjoyed by any other nation ; 
that we are remote from those scenes of war and carnage, by 
which Europe is vested in sable ; that we enjoy the uncon- 
trolled right on principles of true liberty, to form, alter and 
carry into effect our federal and state constitutions: that 
founded on tliem and on law, there exists a spirit of tolera- 
tion, securing to ^very one the undisturbed riglits of conscience, 
and the free exercise of religion : that the people, at fixed 
periods, have the choice of their rulers, and can remove those 
who do wrong : that the means of education in all its branches, 
are liberal, general and successful: that their national 
strength, resources, and powers, by proper arrangements, 
may render these states invincible : that by our husbandry, 
comnGierce, manufactures and mechanical arts, the wealth of 
this country almost surpasses credibility: let us not be 
prompted by imprudent zealots of any description, to hazard 
the irretrievable loss of all, or any of these inestimable bless- 
ings ; but let us secure them for ever, with the aid of divine 
Providence, by rallying around the standard of our national 
government, and by encouraging and establishing a martial 
ijarit, on the solid foundation of internal peace, order and 
concord. '* 

When the legislature of Massachusetts met in January fol- 
lowing, Mr. Gerry addressed them as usual. The only sub- 
ject, however, of a general interest embraced in his commu- 
Bication, is that of our relations with foreign countries, which 
were every day drawing more nearly to that inevitable result, 
which the honour and policy of the nation equally demanded. 
Sensible of this, all Mr. Gerry's efforts were renewed to pre- 
serve that harmony between the parties of the state, and that 
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■won of Fedlng wiUi Uw grnenJ guvemiDenlt wbUii were i 
MMntial in the approaching conSict. " From tbe establisk* 
BttQtof titeir ifideprnilcnce U> Ibe prmcnt pnnod," be nMBsrlUi 
" Ilie government of tbe Luilcd Stales in Uwir inlercaimc 
wiUi foreigit nalioRS bave runducted themselves witJi tlie 
utmoet impartialit;, jiistic« and booour. Tbej bare been 
inrapable at intentional injurira, and to casual wrung have 
applied immrdiatc remedies. Tbej bave contenilcd fur thur 
own rights, but Itave never derogated from tlie rigbl» uf 
others. Thcj' have not coveted Toreigii territory', and in re- 
covering their own> have evimred gr«.->t motlei-ation. They 
bavecarcrullj avoided violent measures, and bave preferred 
to (hem. amicable negotiation' Thej (wn in this, bave not 
bern baaty or urgent : but have evinced patience, whilst com- 
potible with dignity. They, have punctually disch»rg«d their 
jast debts, and bave uulimitcd credit, at home and abroad. 
I» not such ft govemuut entitled to the highest respect* «nd 
the strictest justice ? How liavc tlieii- oiiiiitalile claims on llie 
belligercnU been answered ? By delays which have become 
denials; and which to injuries have added insults. The 
crisis is rapidly approachitig, if not arrived, when our 
government must sanction this degrading conduct, or oppose 
to it their sovereign veto. The former would fix an indelible 
stain on the nation, the latter would manifest Jici- wonted 
magnanimity. If war, which she still deprecates, should be 
the result, she has ample means, under Divine Providence, to 
support it. One million two hundred thousand brave and 
determined freemen, whose nccks were never yoked in bond- 
age: whose swords would leap fi'om their scabbards to avenge 
their country's cause ; whose native land, abounding with 
the necessaries, conveniences and luxuries of life, can supply 
them with every requisite for war ; mav hid defiance to anv 
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our pnblic concerns, let us obey the loud calls of our national 
interest and honour ; let us support every measure of govern* 
ment for terminating foreign rapine and aggression ; let us 
not fostbr or countenance predilections or prejudices for or 
against Great Britain or France; let us exterminate those 
germs of public dissensions, which threaten a harvest of po- 
litical misery ;. let us drain every source of foreign influence, 
and multiply the streams of uncontamiuated patriotism.'' 

By the extracts we have made from the official communi- 
cations of Mr. G^rry, and indeed from tlie whole tenor of 
' his actions and political life, it will be perceived that he was 
a decided fiiend of those measures which characterized the 
party at this time in power. Of course many of his views 
did not meet the approbation of those who entertained differ- 
ent opinions^ It is true that 'during the past year, his ad- 
ministration had fully justified the confidence reposed in him 
by his fellow citizens. It had been mild and conciliatory- 
It had been his design to allay as much as possible the angry 
fisding of his political opponents, and to bring all to the 
common centre of the public good. Notwithstanding this, 
however, as the period approached for a new election, it was 
to be expected that the opposite party would select a man for 
so distinguished an office, whose opinions coincided more 
directiy with tlieir own. Mr. Grore was accordingly nomi- 
nated in opposition to him, but without success ; Mr. Gterry 
was again chosen governor of the state, by a majority con- 
siderably larger than that of the preceding year. 

On the seventh of June, 1811, he delivered his inaugural 
speech to the legislature. In this he dwells chiefly on some 
injudicious proceedings of meetings held in opposition to the 
government; and especially one which had lately occurred 
at Boston, where, to use his own expression, open hostility 
had been avowed to the government of the United States. 
Vol- L--I i 
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After R long Herien of remarks on this snbjocti he concludes 
'With tho following observations ; and if it should be thouglit 
that they display somewhat too much of for^ feelingt U 
should at the same time be remembered that it was on a mb- 
j(xt and at a time ralcuiated to arouse all our Benaibilities» 
and when, in the opinion of the apeaker the indulgence of 
such opinions as had been avowed, was inimical not merely 
to tho prosperity, but the very existence of the nation. "To 
diminish, and if possible, to exterminate party spirit,'* he 
obscrren, " the executive of this commonwealth, during the 
last year, has confirmed in bis place, or re-appointed when 
requisite, every state officer under its coiitrul, who haa beeti 
correct in his conduct, and faithful to his trust ; diaregardiDg 
his politics, and requiring only his support of the federal and 
state constitutions, governments and laws, with a due regard 
to tlio rights of ofliccrs and individuals subject to his of&cial 
discretion. Uut it cannot be expected of any executive, ao 
far to disrrgard the sacred obligations of duty and lifinour, 
as to preserve in ofhcial stations, such individuals as would 
abuse the inlluencc of tbcir public characters, by sanctioning 
resistance to law, or by sucli uthcr conduct as will beguile 
peaceable and happy citizens into a state of civil warfare. 

"For our metropolis, I iiave ever entertained an affectionate 
esteem and respect ; and regret exceedingly, that she has not 
supported the salutary measures of tliis government of tho 
last year. Had this been done, wc might have silenced the 
demon of party discord, have manifested such an invincible 
detcriniual 
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imposniblc that he should entirely do so^ in the high and 
clifficult situation which he occupied. It is not for us in these 
times, and with the few opportunities which are now afforded 
of judging of the propriety or policy of different measuresy 
to enter into the vindication of Mr. Gerry against every 
charge brought against him by his political opponents ; nor 
wonld it be in any manner consistent with the character of 
this article, that we should indulge in a minute detail of 
events which, however interesting in a history of Massachu- 
setts, WQuld be out of place in a work of general biography. 
Leaving, therefore, the peculiar political tenets and views 
alike of him and his opponents to some other pen, we shall 
merely refer to an act marking the remainder of his admin- 
istration, whose character is of that general interest which 
may make it worth notice, when others are forgotten or des- 
pi9ed. Of this nature seems to be his recommendation made 
to the legislature of Massachusetts, in January, 1812, rellative 
to the patronage and improvement of our domestic manufac- 
tures. It arose from a complaint made by the Indians, that 
owing to the suspension of our trade with Great Britain, they 
did not receive the usual supplies of goods with which they 
had been furnished. "In the year 1775,*' says Mr. Gerry, 
''when our war with Great Britain commenced, and when, 
immediately preceding it, a non-importation act had been 
strictly carried into effect, the state of Massachusetts appor- 
tioned on their towns, respectively, to be manufactured by 
them, the articles of clothing wanted for their proportion of 
tlie army wliich besieged Boston ; fixed the price and qualities 
of those articles, and they were duly supplied within a short 
period. Thus before we had arrived at the threshold of in- 
dependence, and when we were in an exhausted state, by the 
antecedent, voluntary and patriotic sacrifice of our commerce, 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand eloth coats were 




17dS, anil imiuoiliatH}' oTlcr Wts return tu tliix conntry: "I 
Infurmnl Utsit nn imineiliate rapture wnuld lie tlie reoull 
of iDf departiiro from France ; and tli« eume communication 
being again madd, with inrorination, that if 1 was determined 
not to negotiate separately, this goverwcnt would be satutRed 
witli iny resirlenci) here, urtil the goFernmeiit of tlie United 
StatoH could take their mcasurca. 1 consented to tins from 
palilic coiiHidcrations solely ; for evrry priviiti^ one whs op- 
potted to it. In my embarrassed situation, not losing sight 
of the great ohji-ct of our iiiUsiun, a rrironciliatiou wilh this 
powerAil republic, I have taken a position, by which 1 mean 
to ascertaint if iKfSNibU*, witliniit rompromitting [the govern- 
ment of the United Statr.4 ur niyneir, the ultimate views of 
France with respect to thciit. )l would have been impossible 
for me under existing cinumstanccs to have consented to a 
Hcparate negotiation, had the provision been made in our 
powers and instiiictions: for two of my colleagues, one from 
the southern, and the otlier from the middle states, having 
been sent back, I rould have had no prospect of forming a 
treaty, which would have given general satisfaction to my 
country ; and I could never have undertaken any negotiation, 
without that prospect. It is therefore incumbent on me to 
declai'e, that should the result of ray pi-cscnt endeavours pre- 
sent to our government more jileaaing prospects, it is, never- 
theless, my firm determination to proceed no further in this 
negotiation." Altogether this mission was one of the most 
unpleasant for the ministers though most beneficial for the 
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in no small degree hj the prudence^ judgment and ability of 
Mr. Gerry, seems now to be generally admitted, but if it 
were not, it is proved by an authority so strong, that impar- 
tial history will not hesitate to award to him the merit to 
which he is so fairly entitled. Speaking of his nomination 
on this embassy^ the late president, Mr. Adams, has thus ro«- 
mark^d: — ^'he was nominated and approved, and finally 
saved the peace of the nation, for he alone discovered and 
furnished the evidence that X. T. and Z. were employed by 
Talleyrand ; and he alone brought home the direct, formal . 
and official assurances, upon which the subsequent commission 
proceeded and peace was made.'* 

On his retjum from France, Mr. Gerry was supported by 
the republican party in Massachusetts for the office of go- 
vernor. Adverse politics had for many years prevailed in 
the state, end the division of opinion had not then subsided. 
The federal candidate had succeeded in the preceding year 
by a powerful vote, but at this trial, although the result was 
a smiiU majority for Mr. Strong, it was confidently believed 
Mr. Gerry had a plurality of votes, and that if all which 
were given in had been correctly returned, he would have 
filled the executive chair. Mr. Gerry subsequently declined 
being a candidate, notwithstanding the earnest solicitations 
of bis political friends. He consented, however, to have his 
name placed on the electoral ticket of 1805, when the repub- 
licans, for the first time, succeeded; and as they failed in the 
following election in April, the cause of the former success 
miBst, itl a great measure, be attributed to his popularity, and 
lie weight of his political character. 

Fromi that period Mr. Gerry spent his time in the cultiva- 
tion of his farm, and in correspondencewith the first men of 
this cotintry and Eiirope, with whom hts active public life 
had GOnnected hiln. The fiagitious attack on the Cbrss4ieake 
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tlio nunc fecliogs which the murder at Leziiigtitri, in 1779, 
had fimt warmed iti liU iHvtoro ; with tbc alacrity of yoitth 
he bastened to prcNidc at a large in««tjng uf his Tel low citizetu 
in BostAn, mllmtwl from that and tho ningtibooring towns, 
and in the animated Inngaage ot patriotism, drclared to the 
assembly, that "at a criiiifl so mumcntoits and iiitcrestiBg to 
our beloved country, beheld it to be theduty of erorycitiautA, 
(hougb he migbt have but one day to live, to derote ttut itf 
to the public good." 

In 1810, Mr. Gerry was prevatlcd upon to pcmit Us 
name to be placed on tho republican ticket, as a candidate 
for tlie chinf magistracy of Uii-i rommonwealtli. It wan with 
extreme reluctance that ii« again appeared before itio public ; 
but the Rpirit of oppoHition tu the iiiitional government which 
had been manifested by a party among us ; and tho attempt 
which It «M very generally «a)d was in contemplaUni, oC 
oi-giinizing a cnulitiiin of tiio northern states against tJie 
Union, he considered as forming another crisis, at which hu 
believed it again to be "the duty of every good citizen to 
devote himfielf to the public good." 

The reHiilt of that election terminated in a most honoura- 
ble and decisive majority for Mr. Gerry, and Massachusotts 
now gloried in placing ut Ihe liead of her councils tliis man 
of the people, wlioae talonts arid Hcrvtccs had been devoted 
to hia country through the whole contlnuanre of the wur of 
tho revolution; w)iu had signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, with tlie otlicr patriots of those dayn, at tlie hftzanl of 
their lives and property; and who had largely contributed 
to the welfare of bin country in every department of Icgial;!- 
tlon. The elevation of govei-nor Gerry to this lioiiuurabic 
fitation. was received wilh f)i» trriMilpst. Knlisfiirtiinn hv IiIg 
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Daring the years immediately preceding, the violence of 
party rage had threatened extensive destruction^ and had 
alarmed many of the most intelligent and sincere friends of 
the state. Mr. Gerry had been aloof from the storm ; and 
although decidedly and sincerely a republican, he entered on 
the duties of chief magistrate, without one engagement or 
one feeling of a partizan. The senate in one of their ad- 
dresses to him, among the flattering recollections of his 
^eminent services,^' and the zeal and fidelity with which they 
were rendered, remark '^that their confidence in him is 
strengthened by the reflection, that during the conflict which 
for many years has agitated almost every portion of the com- 
munity, he had been aloof from the scene of contention, and 
they trusted, therefore, had advanced to the chair of govern- 
ment unbiassed by th<NHB passions and prejudices which are in 
some degree common to all> who have been actively engaged 
in the warfai*e of political opinions/' The majority of the 
senate were federal, and this address was draughted by a 
distinguished leader of the party* 

Mr. G^rry delivered his first speech to the legislature of 
Massachusetts on the seventh of June, 1810. In it he com- 
mences by expressing his desire and his hopes that the political 
differences, which had of late agitate^lhe state, might be for- 
gotten, and the mantle of friendship drjEiwn over the obnoxious 
measures of the past. In alluding to the situation of foreign 
nations, he dwells with regret on that scene and devastation 
and bloodshed which had been occasioned by the long wars of 
England and France ; and declares the necessity of our in- 
ternal union, to protect us from the dangers in which they 
may otherwise involve us. *' Will not this desirable measure,'' 
he observes, ** if commenced by government, be supported by 
tiie constitutional sovereigns of the land, the people ? will not 
every friend to his country recollect the sacred truth — that an 
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honie divided against iUeir cnnnoC Miind ? will hf not dctrr- 
Bine fur iiinueir to rcliurjuUli a party B)§tcni, and tfac practice 
of inurcpre«enUng, ami unjuntly irprnbaling, his political 
oppoDentfl? will he not magn&ninifHifily impute to hia fellow 
citizens in uppositioiii a miNtHkcn z«al and juitriutUm, and 
cordially embrac* tlicm I will he not discountenance every at- 
tempt to wound the dignity of the presf, tliat great iiallailium 
or liberty, when not urged to proHtitution and abase f and 
«ill not internal peacu and happiness, will n»t urdvr at home 
and respectability abroad, bo tbua again restored to this great 
•ltd rejipectable state ?" 

From these views, he proceeds to the more immcilialc 
means of dcrcniling our country against aggressions, and re- 
commends immediate and zealous attention tw tlie organiza- 
tion or our militia; aware Trom his experience during the 
revolutionary war, of the strength of u body of well organized 
citizens, he believed that discipline and attention wnuld Moon 
render American troops superior to the veteran armies that 
might be opposed to them. 

He next turns for a moment to our great political relations, 
aa regards the federal administration. After a brief view of 
its early state, and some judicious remarks on the great men 
who had filled the executive chair, he calls on his constituent, 
honourably to support their government in its present diffi- 
culties. " Whilst we admit," he remarks, " thatthere is no 
perfection in human nature, and that the greatest men do 
often err ; let us not construe the errors of honest functiona- 
ries into crimes : let us nlaco in the ouuosite scale their me- 
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hands of proridence, he concludes with the following excel* 
lent observations. *^ When we reflect that the Unitbd States 
are in possession of numerous blessings, political, civil and 
religious, many of which^are not enjoyed by any other nation ; 
that we are remote from those scenes of war and carnage, by 
which Europe is vested in sable ; that we enjoy the uncon- 
trolled right on principles of true liberty, to form, alter and 
carry into effect our federal and state constitutions : that 
founded on them and on law, there exists a spirit of tolera- 
tion, securing to every one the undisturbed riglits of conscience, 
and the fr^ exercise of religion : that the people, at fixed 
periods, have the choice of their rulers, and can remove those 
who do wrong : that the means of education in all its branches, 
are liberal, general and successful: that their national 
strength, resources, and powers, by proper arrangementSt 
may render these states invincible : that by our husbandry, 
commerce, manufactures and mechanical arts, the wealth of 
this country almost surpasses credibility: let us not be 
prompted by imprudent zealots of any description, to hazard 
the irretrievable loss of all, or any of these inestimable bless- 
ings ; but let us secure them for ever, with the aid of divine 
Providence, by rallying around the standard of our national 
government^ and by encouraging and establishing a martial 
spirit, on the solid foundation of internal peace, order and 
concord.'' 

When the legblature of Massachusetts met in January fol- 
lowing, Mr. Gerry addressed them as usual. The only sub- 
ject, however, of a general interest embraced in his commu- 
nication, is that of our relations with foreign countries, which 
were every day drawing more nearly to that inevitable result, 
which the honour and policy of the nation equally demanded. 
Sensible of this, all Mr. Gerry's efforts were renewed to pre- 
serve that harmony between the parties of the state, and that 
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union of reeling with tbo general f;uvurriirienlt wliich were M 
eaMntial In tlie ajtpi'oacliing conflict. " From the establiaii' 
tnent uf their ind^peudenct: to tlio present period," lie reinarksi 
"tlie government of tlic United States in their inlercoume 
with furcign nati'inu huve runduct^tl thonii^elves with ttie 
utmost impartiality, jUHtico and honour. They have been 
incapable uf intentional injuries, anil to caftual wrong have 
applied immediate remedies. They have contended for tlivir 
own rights, but huve nuver dei-ogatiid from the riglkts of 
others. They have nnt coveted foreign territory, and in re- 
covering their own, have evinced gn-at nioderution. They 
haVD carefully avoided violent measures, and hare prefwred 
to them, amicable negotiation. They even In this, have nut 
hern liiiMly or lir-gi-nt : Init hnvv. rviiicrd patience, whilst com- 
patible with dignity. They, have punctually discharged their 
just debts, and have unlimited credit, at home and abroad. 
Is not such a government entitled tn the highest respect, and 
the strictest justice i How have their equitable claims on tlie 
belligerents been answered > By delays which have become 
denials; and whicli to injuries have added insults. Tlie 
crisis is rapidly approaching, if not arrived, Vfben our 
government must aancUun this degrading conduct, or oppose 
to it their sovereign veto. The former would fix an indelible 
stain on the nation, the latter would manifest iier wonted 
ra^naniraity. If war, which she still deprecates, should he 
the reault, she has ample means, under Divine Providence, to 
support it. One million two hundred tliousand brave and 
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our pnblic concerns^ let us obey the loud calls of our national 
interest and honour ; let us support eTerv measure of govern* 
ment for terminating foreign rapine and aggression ; let us 
not fostbr or countenance predilections or prejudices for or 
against Great Britain or France ; let us exterminate those 
germs of public dissensions^ which threaten a harvest of po- 
liticid misery ; let us drain every source of foreign influencoy 
and multiply the streams of uncontamiuated patriotism/' 

By the extracts we have made from the official communi- 
cations of Mr. G^rry, and indeed from tlie whole tenor of 
hia actions and political life, it will be perceived that he was 
a decided firiend of those measures which characterized the 
party at this time in power. Of course many of his views 
did not meet the approbation of those who entertained differ- 
ent opinions^ It is true that 'during the past year, his ad- 
ministration had fully justified the confidence reposed in him 
by his fellow citizens. It had been mild and conciliatory. 
It had been his design to allay as much as possible the angry 
fiSding of his political opponents, and to bring all to the 
common centre of the public good. Notwithstanding this^ 
however, as the period approached for a new election, it was 
to be expected that the opposite party would select a man for 
10 distinguished an office, whose opinions coincided more 
directly with tlieir own. Mr. Grore was accordingly nomi- 
nated in opposition to him, but without success ; Mr. Oerry 
was again chosen governor of the state, by a majority con- 
siderably larger than that of the preceding year. 

On the seventh of June, 1811, he delivered his inaugural 
speech to the legislature. In this he dwells chiefly on some 
injudicious proceedings of meetings held in opposition to the 
government; and especially one which had lately occurred 
tt Boston, where, to use his own expression, open hostility 
had been avowed to the government of the United States. 
Vol. L--I i 
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tcnlHy w)ii(-h it had i]«torniin«l to support It wrh In thX' 
state nf tliingt«t tfiitt Mr. AOaniH wan ralli-d to tlir prcsiilentiat 
rhair, and ndiiptm) Ihut Hyilt;iii with irgaril tu nur forrign 
rolationfl whicli liiu bnnn bricflj' noticed in the precAdinf; 
Avtch nf liJN lifo. Tliough kcotily neiiHlblo ttt Iha iiidignltiM 
offered to his country, he was so fully imprcitscd with the 
Imjmrtnnce of peace, to ita advanrcment Htid happlnefw, that, 
In his speech tn rongnsss, in Junei 1797, hu informod tliem, 
"that afl lie heli&vtMl neither the honour, nor the intemtof 
the llnitcil Stalm ubHo|ut4*Iy forbade the repetition of ad- 
vanros, for serttring pence and THendHliip with France, he 
should inHtilutu a fresh attempt at negotiation." To givfi 
atl the weiglit and nnlcmiiity Uiat hn cnuld to this etnbasNy, 
the president determined to select men, wbone long servirns 
and acknowledged talents had fnndr, thrin illuHtrtous at home 
and abroad. His choice foil on Mr. (ierry, who wkh thus 
ngnln drawn from retirement, general I'inckney who h»d 
already been appointed an ambassador to France, and Mr. 
Marshall, the present distinguished chief justice of the 
United States. Tlicsc gentlemen were instructed to pursue 
peace and reconciliation by all means compatible with tlie 
honour and faith of the United States. Un their arrival in 
Paris, the directory, under frivolous pretexts, delayed to 
accredit thcra, as the representatives nf an independent na- 
tion. In this unacknowledged situation, they wercaddreMed 
by persons, who, though not invested with formal authority, 
exhibiteil evidence of their being tooU of government In 
direct and explicit terms, they demanded a large autn of 
money fi-om the United States, as tlie condition which must 
precede any negotiation, on the subsisting differences, be- 
tween the two countries. To this degrading demand, the 
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immense power of France ; and particularly insisted, that 
to her friendship alone, America could loole for safety. The 
envoys, after some time, refused to hold any further com- 
munication with these agents. Though not received in their 
public characters, thw sent a letter to the French secretary 
of foreign relations, in which they entered into the explana- 
tions, committed to them by their government, and illus- 
trated, by facts, the uniform friendly disposition of the 
United States towards France. This effort failed, and every 
circumstance concurred to prove, that all further attempts 
would be ^ually useless. They nevertheless continued to 
wait events, with a patience that demonstrated their sincei*e 
desire to avert a rupture between the two countries. At 
length, however, in the spring of 1798, two of the envoys, 
Messrs. Pinckney and Marshall, wore ordered to quit the 
territories of France; but Mr. Grcrry was invited to remain 
and resume the negotiation which had been interrupted, and 
he consented to do so. 

At the time, the course tluis adopted by Mr. Gerry was 
censured by his political opponents. Yet calmly and dispas- 
sionately examined, it seems to be one dictated by prudence, 
and perfectly consistent with national and individual honour. 
Although the instructions to him and his colleagues had in- 
vested them with a separate as well as joint power to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace, Mr. Gerry uniformly refused, after 
the departure of the other ministers, to enter into such a ne- 
gotiation. He declared at once and distinctly, that his object 
in remaining was not to pursue those plans, which could, and 
if intended, ought to have been discussed by the whole em- 
bassy, but to promote as far as his individual powers allowed* 
such other objects of his government as he might do without 
their aid. "I was informed,'' says Mr. Gerry, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Pickering, on tlie eighteentli of October, 
. Vol. I H h 
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ii\juroi] parties and tltctr fi-iends, together with all those who 
valued rectitude in public proceedings, tttronglj' cainiiUiucd 
■>r tltis infi'iiigcDicnt i>f cumuion justice. TIte greater part 
uF tite jieoplc wuro also purJtuiiK in sentiment, and disliked 
llie grants to tli« clmrcli of Kngland: tiioy (iuit]}cctc<l tliut tlie 
Britisli govcrumvnt intended artfully to e»tablish that kind 
of religion in America. Tliia prnilnced Jealousies and culU- 
sionH between the gavei-intr and his party, and tliM jtatriut* 
und aggrieved people: Ur. Bartlett togk. an active part in 
HUpport of the latter, as one of the then mJnarity. 

Uut althougli thiit was a matter of considerable iiiterctit 
and Importance to the province, ami claimed thn nttf^nttun »( 
the zealous and patriotic iTprt-Hentutives of the people, othrr 
KubjectH infitiitely dearer to lliem had been arising for soma 
jears and had now become uf xullicient consequence tu al>si)rb 
all others, and exercise more deeply the political sagacity^ 
and flrmneaet, alike uf tbuse in power and thow whu 
dctennined to Hupport iill po|iu!ar privileges. Tins was 
llie conlniverHy between (Ireat lliitiiin and lier cubmcs. 
(iovcmor WenLworlh, a man of much sagacity, early saw 
the advantage of uniting with the royal cause, those whn. 
had already obtained an influence in the province by their 
talents, integrity or zeal. With this view he appointed 
I)r. Bartlett, nntwithstaniling his opposition, a Justice uf 
tlie peace, an oIBcc not very considerable in itself, but 
which showed the inclinatiiins of tlic governor, and wan an 
opening tu future favours ithould they be merited by a i;ot- 
responding »ub»crvicncc. TIio attempt, liowcver, was abur- 
(ivcj lie was not to be allured fiom his doty and principle*, 
by cxi^cntive patronage; and at the session held in June^ 
1708, we find liim resolutely opposing a grant called for hj 
the governor. » . j .. . ^ ....,.,. «,,; 
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in no small degree by the prudence, judgment and ability of 
Mr. Gerry, seems now to be generally admitted, but if it 
were not, it is proved by an authority so strong, that impar- 
tial history will not hesitate to award to him the merit to 
which he is so fairly entitled^ Speaking of his nomination 
on this embassy^ the late president, Mr. Adams, has thus n> 
marked: — ^<he was nominated and approved, and finally 
saved the peace of the nation, for he alone discovered and 
furnished tiie evidence that X. T. and Z. were employed by 
Talleyrand ; and he alone brought home the direct, formal 
and official assurances, upon which the subsequent commission 
proceeded and peace was made." 

On his return from France, Mr. Gterry was supported by 
the republican party in Massachusetts for the office of go- 
vernor. Adverse politics had for many years prevailed in 
the state, and the division of opinion had not then subsided. 
The federal candidate had succeeded in the preceding year 
by a powerful vote, but at this trial, although the result was 
a sm^Il majority for Mr. Strong, it was confidently believed 
Mr. Gerry had a plurality of votes, and that if all which 
were given in had been correctly returned, he would have 
filled the executive chair. Mr. Gerry subsequently declined 
being a candidate, notwithstanding the earnest solicitations 
of his political friends. He consented, however, to have his 
name placed on the electoral ticket of 1805, when the repub- 
licans, for the first time, succeeded ; and as they failed in the 
following election in April, the cause of the former success 
most, ill a great measure, be attributed to his popularity, and 
4]le weight of his political character. 

Froni that period Mr. Grerry spent his time in the cultiva- 
tion of his farm, and in correspondence- with the first men of 
thi^ country and Europe, with whon^ his active public life 
had connected hiln. The'flagitioua aftack on the Chrss4ieake 
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fHgate, by t)ic British ehip of war Lenpvd, kindUd agajn 
tlic Bftinc FvclingN which Uie miirdGr at Lexington, in 1773, 
had first warmed in his boHoin ; with the alacrity of youlk 
ho hastened to preside atalargomeetingof his felluw citizens 
in Boston, collected front ttiut a»d thu neighbouring towns, 
and in Uie animated language of patriotism, dcclaivd to iikt 
assembly, that "at a crisis h» momentous and interesting to 
nur beloved cnuntrj, he held it to be the ditty of every citizeti, 
ttinugli he might have but one duy to live, to devoto thfttd^ 
to the public good." 

In 1610, Mr. Gerry Vfm prevailed upon to permit his 
name to ho placed on the republican ticliet, as a candidate 
for tlic chief magistracy of this rommonwealth. It was with 
extreme reluctance that he ngaiii appeared before the public ; 
but the spirit of opposition to tho national government which 
had been manifested by a party among us; and the attempt 
which it was very generally said was in conteniplatioDt aC 
organizing a maliliiin iif llio nortlieni states against the 
Union, he coniidered as forming another crisis, at whfclt he 
believed it a^un to be " the duty of every good citizen to 
devote himself to the public good." 

The result of that election terminated in a moat honenra- 
ble and decisive minority for Mr. Gerryi and MassachnMtta 
now gloried in placing at the bead of her councils tliis man 
of the people, whose talents and services bad been devoted 
to bis country through the whole contuioance of the war bf 
the revolution; who had signed the Declaration of lodepeo- 
dence, with the other patriots of those days, at the liAEard of 
their lives and property ; and who had largely contribute 
to the welfare of his country in every department qt legiel»- 
tion. The elcvatitm ol' goverrmr (iuny t'> tliis honourable 
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During the years immediately preceding, the violence of 
party rage had threatened extensive destruction^ and had 
alarmed many of the most intelligent and sincere friends of 
the state. Mr. Gerry had been aloof from the storm ; and 
although decidedly and sincerely a republican, he entered on 
the duties of chief magistrate, without one engagement or 
one feeling of a partizan. The senate in one of their ad- 
dresses to him, among the flattering recollections of his 
''eminent services,^^ and the zeal and fidelity with which they 
were rendered, remark '^that their confidence in him is 
strengthened by the reflection, that during the conflict which 
for many years has agitated almost every portion of the com- 
munity, he had been aloof from the scene of contention, and 
they trusted, therefore, had advanced to the chair of govern- 
ment unbiassed by thcM passions and prejudices which are in 
some degree common to all> who have been actively engaged 
in the warfai-e of political opinions.'^ The majority of the 
senate were federal, and tiiis address was draughted by a 
distinguished leader of the party. 

Mr. Gerry delivered his first speech to the legislature of 
Massachusetts on the seventh of June, 1810. In it he com- 
mences by expressing his desire and his hopes that the political 
differences, which had of late agitatedlhe state, might be for- 
gotten^ and the mantle of friendship drawn over the obnoxious 
measures of the past. In alluding to the situation of foreign 
nations, he dwells with regret on that scene and devastation 
and bloodshed which had been occasioned by the long wars of 
England and France ; and declares the necessity of our in- 
ternal union, to protect us from the dangers in which they 
may otherwise involve us. ** "Will not this desirable measure,*' 
lie observes, " if commenced by government, be supported by 
the constitutional sovereigns of the land, the people ? will not 
every friend to his country recollect the sacred truth — that an 




«6rF«rtSQ]0Ulh. nnd tcwk shatter ut thegQyemDr*s house. 
The people dcmanilcil him, and planted a cannon before the 
door, upnti which the offender was delivered up and conveyed 
to Exerer : the goveinor, conceiving liimself insulted, retired 
till board the Fowej* man of war, then lying in the harbour* 
At the next meeting of the assembly, on the eleventli of 
July, the duties of Dr. Bartlett were extremely arduousi 
being at the same time a member of that body, of the com- 
mittee of safety, and of the provincial convention. He was, 
however, soon relieved from the first mentioned, as governor 
Wentw()rth sent a message to the house, and adjourned them 
to the twenty-eighth of September. Having previously re-. M 
tjrod ts B«slwi,^^e govtrwH^, in. BeptMBbar,.wBalto tlwIaU 
or8b<al8,«iid then issaed a iRocUiattioii) ftdjourniog tits 
^asembly to tbe next April, This was the final act of his 
administration, and the last time he was within the boind*- 
ries of the province. Thus terminated the British goven- 
, nuent in New Hampshire where it had,flnl>siited ninety-Sve 
year". 

]r .September 1775, Dr. Bartlett was appointed to com- 
mand a regiment by the first provincial (nngress, of which 
Matthew Thornton was president The committee of aafe^ 
vaa continued by that congress, and had full executive and 
legislative powers granted to. them during its recess. They 
planned a re-oi^antzation of the state, And framed an oath of 
allegiance, which every individual was compelled to take; 
those who refused were conlined until they acceded to it 
This oath was called in pleasantry the "xhevaux de Jrite.'* 
On the twenty-tJiird of Augns^ 1775,- he was ' choHB a 
deliigate to the continental coagNsa in the roomo^ John 
ftuUivan, who was «ngaged ^i the army, «nd took-^ 
sa»t is th^t body oa the sixtMnth of September following 
His attention to the important duUes of Us statioa vaa strict 
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and incessant until tlie nionth of March, 1775, wtien he re- 
tamed home. After a short stay, he again repaired to Phi- 
ladelphia, where he resumed his arduous and laborious task. 
Congress met at nine o'clock, A. M. and sat till four o'clock, 
P. 'M«, after which Dr. Bartlett frequently served on com- 
mittees until a late hour of the night. The increasing pros- 
pect of important and untried events, in which their lives 
and families, and fortunes were put to the hazard, — the de- 
cease of their late valuable president, and of general Mont- 
gomery, — the ravages of the incensed enemy, together with 
the thoughts of his distant family, wko- were not in an elig^ible 
situation, owing to his recent loss by fire ; — all c-onspired to 
depress, the spirits of Dr. Bartlett He, however, sustained 
these cares with a consciousness of the justice of his cause, 
and a reliance on the goodness of the Supreme Disposer of all 
events, which confirmed bis perseverance In the line of hia 
duty. 

On the twenty-third of January 1776, H second election for 
delegates to the continental congress occurred, and Dr. Bart- 
lett was again chosen. \ His colleagues in this honourable 
office were two of his most attached personal friends, Wil- 
liam Whipple and John Langdon. The former long served 
with him in congress, and thrir signatures are found together 
on the charter of independence. Mr» Langdon, owing to an 
appointment to anotlier office lost the opportunity of record- 
ing his patriotic sentiments in the same conspicuous manner^ 
though by the tenor of his useful and honourable life* he nobly 
supported the principles he was well known to entertain in 
common with them. With Dr. Bartlett he kept a tonstant 
correspondence ; thorough him he learned the objects and wishes 
of congress, and gave every aid to them in New Hampebtre, 
which his talents and character enabled bim to do ; on receiv- 
ing in. the month of Jui^ 1776, while still a member, the 
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■ppbjhtmcnt oTa seocrfcl naral aeent, h« rtdgwd for f)ti% 
lit9 inoi'o conapicuntiK, but periiaps Icm unrul officii Mid de- 
voted hiiiisHf to the increase of lIieriBing navy, with uninter- 
rupted zeal — a zeal repaiil by the gratitude of hia country, 
which continued to bcwtow I'reah marks of favour apon liim 
uptotheclosu of hia long life. From tbe correspondenca-. 
which thu3 arose, it is fortunately in our power to give a. ft 
extracts fK>m the letters of Dp. Bartlett, the knowledge « 
which has hitherto been confined to the circle of his imm«- 
diate family and descendants, but which we think cannot fail 
to proveinterestingta a general reader, and to make a asefiil 
ftathnitk addition to the historical document of those timctiffl 

AmcMy t9M» 1776. VMM norntnKl am in tkeiM«»- 
p«pen (which bjr the by b almost the only v»y I hearflpoa 
oar coloftyt) that Portsmoath has appointed Meaan. Citb^ 
Sherbame and Long, to repreaent that town in provtsctat 
convention ; and by the instructions I find the town is -ntj 
■nch afraid of the Idea conTeyed by the fVigtitTiil mrt 
Independenee. This week a pamphlet oa that subject was 
jninted hero, and greedily bought up and read byall raskaaf 
people, I shril lend yon one of them, which yon wtH {riease 
■to lendroand to the people ; perhaps, on couideratioa, tters 
may not appear any thing bo terribie in thattbooght, asttqr 
might at first apprehend, if Britain riionld ro^cena to hresk 
off all connections with her. 

JP^ruary 8d. Tours of the twenty-second ultimo, I r»- 
ecived-the first instant; and am glad to hear yon got boat 
well and in good order. I perceive by your letter that ow 
oolony^avo taken up gOTflrbment, as yon My *< 
«r both homes waited on yo%" and .*« tilat na 
kaA arisen wMcb y'oa hoped would be soon cadei." i vUi ' 
yM'lnd^beeB a little mors particalar, at I mb vatydMfrMi 
flfkMMagrht)Wtlitefi9oMlae«rproTinca.*->IaM |M^ 
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hear that ddtogates are likely to be soon sent here to relieve 
me; I hope good heartj sons of liberty will be appointed* 

February 19f A. In yoor'a of the £9th ult you informed me 
that CdL William Whipple was to set out for this place the 
then next week, and in consequence I now look out sharply for 
hittf and hope he will be here this week, as I am extremely 
anadoos not only for his assistance, but to be informed of 
what nature the difficulties are which you^ say have unac- 
oottBtably turned up in regard of the civil government of the 
coVmy ; what yon have hinted, has given me vast uneasiness, 
and' I wish you had mention^ the particular difficulties, 
fo|!^ I am greatly at a loss to guess at them. I am greatly 
tarprised to hear^ that there is danger that the poison of 
t«H7iBm will spread in the colony of New Hampshire : if 
yoa had informed me of the danger of the small pox or plagtic 
spieading, it would not have given me half the concern, as 
tlMTone is only temporal, and the other in a sense eternal, 
for if our rights and privileges ai:e now given up they are 
gime for ever. # # # # The pamphlet Common Sense 
has already had three editions in this city ; in the last there 
is an appendix and large additions : it has also b^n re-printed 
at New Tork» By the best information it has had a great effect 
on the minds of many here and to the southward. # # # * 
I believe it is certain die British parliament has ordered 
all American vessels to be seized, as you ^1 see by the pub- 
lic papers, two of the outward bound vessels fitted out by the 
secret, committee, for the purpose of necessaries, are taken 
sad carried into the West Indies; the master of one has got 
back.' In short, we have nothing to expect from Britain bat 
?ar and bloodshed, notwithstanding the pretence of sending 
cominiB8i(mers here to treat I am this day informed that a 
petition to the congress is signing fast by the inhabitants of 
this city, for leave to fit out i>rivate^*s, and make reprisals 
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on M Britlali yemiAit, to inileinniry tliem for tbe Iowm titef 
have «utaint>i] by the dcipreilutiiiiM ol' Bi-ltkh tncu of war. 
Indeed It accms very hard that Uritain ih Heixing all Ameri- 
can veaselii. and the Anirricanti are not iienultted to return 
tiic compliment. The lat« imitunre Iiah, 1 think, (auli ■■nsa) 
toucli altiMwl the miiid» of the [leo jik- here and in this C — n too. 
« N • « By the latomt accuunt it wnu« the pnrliainent 
has altervd their tnetisure of treating, and tlio commiau'matsn 
are to treat with cKcJi colony ee|tarate, which will certain))' 
and unl'iiilingly doutroy tlie whole, tor 1 am finre no colony 
will, at thi:f lime, tretit Mopitralely ; 1 think I may vcntum to 
on^uge for Ntw Uani|»ihiro. 

Ml}/ I9th. LtiHt Friday afternoon J arrived hore, all well, 
and wn Saturday wc recnivod a sad, but very Imperfect ac- 
count uf iilfairtt at QuDhvi:. Arcnnling tii thu acc>»unt r«cciv<^, 
it Heema Ihero was a must shucking and unaccountable rab- 
cunduct in the whole affliir; howeveri 1 cannot help lioplng Uitt 
.iffiiirM air. ni)l so lnnt, iih huit been rtpurtcd, and if thpy arc. 
that the generals and Huldiert wlio had not joined tlM amiyi 
will in a great mcaHuro retrieve matters, and tbat tbii^ 
there will soon he in a better situation. « * * • 
The order of cungrcHs concerning taking up government 
under tlio people, which colonel Whipple sent forward, bai 
made a great noise in this province. Knclosed I send you 
an address to the people of PennHyUania, and an ordw fbr a 
meeting of the city and liberliea to-morrow; what will be 
the consequence I know not, but think the aseembly wtU be 
dissolved and a convention called. # « » " Tbeordier 
of congress for raising a regiment for the defiSDce of Mir 
colony, you will receive before thia comes to liaad ; I bope 
good officer! will be recammended, and every tiling jwt in tirt 
best posture of defence, and the courage and reaoluti*^ of tbe 
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a severe trial this summer with Britons^ Hessians^ Hano- 
yeriansy lodians, Negroes, and every other hutcher the Gra- 
cious King of Britain can hire against us. If we can stand 
it oat this year, (and I have no doubt we can by Divine as- 
sistaneey) I think there will be a final end of British tyranny^ 
and this country soon enjoy peace, liberty and safety. Use 
your- best endeavours to keep up the spirit of the people, for 
our all is, at 49take, life, liberty and fortune. We have iK>- 
thing to hope for if conquered, and our misfortunes in the war 
oughjt te animate us the more to diligence, firmness and reso- 
latioa ;. to conquer is better than life, to be subdued infinitely 
worse.than death. 

Mttjf &lst. Yesterday the city met agreeably to notifica- 
tion, in the field before the state house, a stage being^erected 
for flie moderator, (Col. Boberdeau) and the chief speakers 
(Mr. M'Kean, &c.). I am told they unanimously voted that. 
tbQ present house of assembly are not..competent to changing 
tiie form of government, and have given order for calling a 
convention ; Pennsylvania, assembly was to meet yesterday. 
I ter some convulsion in the colony, the infamous instruc- 
tfons, given by the assembly to their delegates, which they at 

f 

their last meeting refused to^alter, is .the cause of their losing 
the confidence of the people. 

fune nth. The afiTair of a confederation of the colonies is 
now unanimously agreed on, by all the members of all the 
colonies : a committee of one from each colony are to draw 
up the articles of confederation, or a Continental ConstitU" 
iionf which, when agreed on by the congress, wjill be sent to 
be confirmed by the legislature of the several colonies. As it 
is a very important business, and some difGicnlties have arisen, 
I fear it will take some time before it will be finally ^settled ; 
the affair of voting, whether by colonies as at present, or 
otherwise, is not decided, and causes some warm disputes. 
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Tbe Rppatntment of the ofllceri of the militift to be i 
CMBdii U with Mir le'gti4laturr>, and also U)« nomination of 
the Biild offirM-H fur the regiment stMtlimeil in our colony, bo 
that. untcM any iibjccticin is made, their numinalton will b« 
ronltrmwl. I hope tfie greatcnt care will be takea In the 
appointment to get bold, resolute, intrepid, and exporionced 
jwnoni. « • « « Tho alTairof taking the sugar whips 
hu no anlmat«id the people \ittist that they are now fitting 
out five or bIk privatc^rfl mure here. 

Jult/ l*^ The affair of indopendenry has been this day de- 
tennlnod in a cimmittee of the wholo hitiim: by the next 
po«t 1 expect yiiu -will rect-ivo u foriniil dwlnration, with the 
manns. The Uedaration before congress, is, I think, a 
pretty good one ; 1 bopi^ it will not be spoiled by canvaMtiag 
In eoiigrenH. t>enepal I.ee, by express, infonns as that Afty- 
three fihiiM, with gnuernl Cllntont were ttafore Charlest«v 
Sootb Carolina, tleoeral Washington, by exprwa this di^r 
{nformH uk thnt gi^nernl IIiiw, with near one hundred (wi). Is at 
Sandy Hriolt, mo tli:it wn may soon cxjKTt serious work. Be- 
fore this reaches you, you will hear that general SoUhma hat 
evacuated Canada, and is at present at Iele-aux-N«ix» and I 
expect loon to hear he is at Grown Point. The Una to now 
at hand when we shall see whether America has vlrtae wo agfa 
to be free or not. 



This great question had Indeed been for some tine in aglt*- 
tion, and for several montbi preceding freely and full? diacut- 
ed. In many places, it may beobserved, public opinion wMQtnch 
' divided ; the partlzans of Great Britain of courm atrosgly 
opposed it, and there were not a few of tbe best fHeada of the 
country who entertaineil strong doubts of the paU£7 of Hk* 
meaaure at that moment i the more Arm and lealona patriotic 
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urged its adoption without delay. The result of their efforts 
in congress was the vote of the first of July, which is alluded 
to in the preceding letter ; from that period until the fourth, 
the measure was fully, calmly, and deliberately discussed, so 
that as much unanimity as possible might be obtained on the 
JBnal question. On that memorable day, the decisive vote 
was taken, which resulted in the unanimous declaration of 
all the states in favour of independence. In taking the ques- 
tion the northernmost colony was first called .on, and Dr. 
Bartlett had the accidental, but interesting duty of first 
Ipiving his voice in favour of the resolution. 

During the autumn of the year he remained faithfully at 
bis post, and continued his cprrespondence witli his friend 
Mr«i Langdon. 

In the month of September we find him thus writing : ^^ This 
morning general Sullivan arrived here on his parole ; he says 
be lias a verbal message from lord Howe, to propose his being 
exchanged for general Prescot, and lord Stirling for gene^ 
ral McDonald. He also says that lord Howe is desirous to 
converse with some of the members of congress, not as such, 
(because he cannot acknowledge any such body,) but ^s pri- 
vate gentlemen, to see if they can't agree on some proposals 
for accommodation^ and that he will meet them in any conve- 
nient place. These are verbal messages, and we liave beside 
every reason to believe that lord Howe has not, and cannot, 
in the natui*e of things, have power to grant any termfir that 
we can possibly accept; yet these reports are spread among 
the people by half-tories, and tliose called moderate men, 
who (if it shoirtd be refused) would represent that the 
congress refused to hear his proposals, and .would add ten 
thousand lies of their own, on purpose to disaffect the common 
people, especially at this very critical time. When I consider 
these things, I am at a loss wl>at is best to be done; how- 
VoL. I.— M m 
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tUnrt hop* we ahall M directed to AoM -nMftim' HMk tre 
beiitferthe tTnited StitM.'* 

•^ On O^ tiMity-feiirtli of Becember Vr7$p ]>K llirflett wat 
irMqipoiiited a dekigtto to congreito iy tin iMroTiBcii] gim^ 
riUBiit; liis4ieft!tli, Iniiwrer, bad been so Hmchinpaiffidy mnih- 
ihm so wonr dbWfg b j faff gtiei tbat before tbe €ld0e ^ the 
year he Vebfrned to 'New Hampsbire and did not HE*^ P'^ 
Ms sekt until ir78. Itf tbe mean tlme^ howc^rer, lie wn 
engaged In other {Mablic duties In New iBbuipilhii^* sad 
1^ in providing for tbe forces of tbe intrepid "Statfc ai. 
Bennington, whose troops were s^ely under tiie ootttnl of 
tbut sitail^. 

Dr. Bartlett was again elected' a delegate to eoiigraHii^ 
which then sat at Torktown, on the fourteenfli of Mjurdi» Iff 8^ 
te^ther with John Wentworth^ janr. and Vesamed hts seat 
on tiie twenty-first of May : thb bad health^ of Ifr. Vei^ ■ 
worth prerented his long attefidance, and be i-et nnrt d *^ 
first of August. Dr. Bartlett, however, resumed his dntieB 
with his former vigour. We find a letter written to Mr* 
Langdon from Yorktown on the first of June 1778, from which 
we malge tbe following extract. 

'' As to news I have nothing material to write you ; the sub- 
stance of the treaty with France you know ; the ships which 
arrived from Spain only brought 'a duplicate of that treaty : 
Spain will not accedeio the treaty, till the arrival of her West 
India fleet, unless driven to it by England. It is then expect- 
ed she will act as openly as France : our ambassadors in^nn 
usy Spain and Portugal have settled their disputes, and Por- 
tugal has acceded to the family compact. The extract of a 
letter in the enclosed paper, dated February 28th, 1778, is 
from Mr. Lee, one of our commissioners. 

"The common opinion in the army is, that the enemy are 
about to leave Philadelphia, while some Aspect it to be only 
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a political manfeuvre, to draw our at*iny into a disadvantage- 
ous situation, and to attack them. The tories are stealing 
out of the city, and taking the oaths to the state. We have 
no further account of the famous British commissioners who 
aretorestoi^ peace to America; I believe before this time 
thej are satisfied they will effect nothing, unless they en- 
large the powers given by their late act of parliament. One 
of our ambassadors tells us, the British ministry publicly give 
out that they have sent half a million of guineas to pave the 
way to a reconciliation, and that Lord North informed Coiint 
Maurepas, that he was sure of a majority of congress : to 
such vile shifts ai*e they driven to prevent foreign powers from 
assisting or acknowledging us — but all will be in vain.^' 

After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British, con- 
gress adjourned on the twenty-seventh of June to meet in that 
city on the second day of July. The delegates dispersed from 
Torktown at different times, and in different conipanies, ac- 
cording to their convenience. Dr. Bartlett, however, was 
only accompanied by his servant : they were obliged to pass 
through a wood of considerable extent, which was infested by 
a band of robbers, supposed to be about twenty in number, 
who plundered all who travelled tlirough it. In those times 
of violence and distress, many people, who had been driven 
from their homes and occupations by the movements of con- 
tending armies, resoi*ted to this desperate mode of life, to 
obtain subsistence ; or probably some renegado tories, of the 
class then called ^'cow boys,'' may have composed this hand. 
When Or. Bartlett and his attendant bad arrived at the ta- 
vern near the wood, they stopped to refresh tliemselves and 
their horses : here they were informed that it was danger- 
ous to pass alone, as the robbers were then particularly on 
the alert. At the same time an anecdote was related relative 
to the paymaster of the army, who took a large qoantity of 
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t|( i|9iiie ft^tanc^ ip^ io^e .i|rpod» but bis prtufiict tf «bJ|4 f«A 
eqaudml^jr iprm efgalii^ j|be tf^ aiid.asaaaili^ the QPMtNp 
nUlF luidl aeriqf 81M8, he tol4 t|feBa^ that, be po^imeed Mt4f ap- 
ijoas h*t^bat^if th^ jl better tightto Uiba^ liiiipi^wA 
Ijllllil^^ th^ nigbt tajke it Hi) tjteii spobe oCnioval t^ nr 
HfuHif duties ^attbe same/time tfkiMg twom his pocket Ik An 
small silver and copper pieces, ^bich he ofibred to them. 
They were so completely deceived by thi3 manceuvre, tha^ 
after observing that he was <'a poor Quaker, and not worth 
robbing,'' they suffered him to pass on without touchhig his 
money. He saluted them with a friendly ^ farewell,^ and 
proceeding in his old jog,, passed through the wood, and car- 
ri^ the money safely to the army. 

While Dr. Bartlett was refreshing himself, several other 
delegates, with their servants, arrived : they all pi^pared 
their side^^arms, and setting off together, passed through the 
forest without interruption. 

When they arrived at Philadelphia, they found great alle- 
cations made by the enemy in that city. " The congress,*^ 
be writes, <' meets in the college hall, as the state house was 
left by the enemy in a most filthy and sordid situation, as 
urere m^y of the public and private buildings in the city : 
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some of the genteel houses were used for stables^ and boles 
cat in the parlour floors, and their dung shoTele4 into the 
cellars. The country northward of the city for several miles 
is one common waste ; the houses bumt^ the fruit trees and 
others cut down and carried off, fences carried away, gardens 
ind orchard!? destroyed ; Mr. Dickinson's and Mr. Morris's fine 
seats, all demolished ; in short, I could hardly find the great 
roads that used to pass that way : the enemy built a strong 
abbatis with the fruit and other trees, from the Delaware to 
the Schuylkill, and at about forty or fifty rods distance along 
the abbatis, a quadrangular fort for cannon, and a number 
of redoubts for small arms ; the same on the several emi- 
nences along the Schuylkill, against the city." Nor was it 
only in objects of this kind, that the consequences of the Bri- 
tish invasion of Philadelphia were seen ; their various device's 
became more palpable, by which they endeavoured to sway 
the opinions of the Americans, and lead them into subjuga- 
tion through the agency of their own credulity and vanity. 
They had tried a pretended spirit of reconciliation in the year 
1776, when congress had deputed Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, to meet lord Howe, at the request 
of the latter. The palpable intention was to lessen the enthu- 
siasm of the people in favour of liberty, and bias their senti- 
ments against revolutionary principles, and not to come to 
an equitable accommodation : the commission of lord Howe 
did not contain any other authority than that expressed in the 
act of parliament, which was that of granting pardons, with 
such exceptions as the commissioners might think proper to 
make, and of declaring America, or any part of it, to be in 
the king's peace, upon submission. It is unnecessary to add 
in what manner a conference grounded upoti such principles 
terminated. The British had also endeavoured to impose 
upon the credulity of the Americans through the medium of 
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a paper printed in New York, commonly known among the 
whigs by the name of the '< Rivington Lying Oazette ;'' it 
was disseminated as widely as possible, and attempts were 
made by the instrumentality of the tories, to induce American 
printers to copy from it They tempted the venality of the 
leading citizens and public officers^ of which Arnold was a 
dark example, and tried the force of fashion amongst the vain 
and weaker part of the community. Public sentiment in all 
communities^ as well as manners and customs, are swayed 
by the ideal tyrant fashion. As colonies, we were nurtured 
under this imaginary phantom, emanating from the parent 
country, and continually changing. Since the non-intercourse 
with Great Britain, our customary habits had remained 
nearly the same, with the exception of a few changes, recom- 
mended by the government, in relation to tea, to moumingt 
and to domestic manufactured cloth. But, after the British 
entered Philadelphia, the ladies attendant on their army 
taught the American ladies of that city the use of high head- 
dresses, crape cushions, and other extravagancies of London 
fashions. When the British evacuated Philadelphia, the 
ladies of the tory families always appeared with their fashiona- 
ble apparatus, while the gentlemen had dismissed their small 
round hats, and substituted a large kind, decorated with three 
corners. These customs beginning to prevail among the 
other citizens, some of the whigs, in order to check their pro- 
gress by salutary ridicule, dressed a negro wench in the full 
costume of a loyal lady, conveyed her to the place of resort 
where the fashionables displayed their towering topknots and 
jutting magnificence, and seated her in the most conspicuous 
place. They afterwards carried her through the city, to the 
great chagrin of the devotees of the visionary divinity. But 
nothrng could stem the progress of the fashion, which, for a 
season, became general throughout America. 
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Dr. BarUett was again elected a member of congress^ 
on the nin^eleenth of August^ 1778, and on the thirty-first of 
October following obtained leave of absence, and returned 
home for the purpose of attending to his domestic concerns, 
which had greatly suflTered from the want of his care and 
superintendence. He never again appeared as a member 
of that body, but devoted hilnself with unabated zeal to the 
affairs of his own state in the political transactions of which 
he took a prominent part. His life and actions, however, 
cannot be better illustrated than by his own correspondence, 
and we shall insert a few extracts from letters written by him, 
ibout this time, to a gentleman who had been his colleague 
in congress, and still remained at Philadelphia. 

4778, December 9Athn The disaffected towns in the county 
of Grafton have not appointed members for our assembly, as 
we expected, but since they were disowned by Vermont, are 
trying to form another separate state, by taking in the t6wns 
east of the mountains, on the west side of Connecticut river, 
ynder the name of New Connecticut ; in short, some persons 
thej?e, seem determined to make all the trouble and mischief 
possible. * * * * The state of our money is every day more 
and more alarming, and unless some measures are speedily 
adopted^ I dread tiie consequence. Nothing of greater im- 
portance than the finances can possibly (it appears to me,) 
demand the speedy and serious attention of congress. # # # • 
The legislature being determined to pass some laws for con- 
fiscating the estates of persons who have fled to the enemy, I 
desirf^ you to procure, and send me the several acts of Pcom- 
aylvania, and any other state, relative to that matter, that 
you can procure. 

1779, January 9th. The committee of safety is now sit- 
ting, and have ttiis day had under examination one Baxter, 
of Alstead, who fled to the enemy last March^ but returned 
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faiymr, ttn<l bntuf^t a quantity of cnuntcrfeit rurt; and twentj^ J 
dullar bim aome n! wbirli Iin liun |)ut olf. By Ikis cxaminft* I 
tion, and some other circiimf^tniiccs. 1 liave reaeiun to tliiak 
thfre is a great doal more of tliat florl uf money in circulation 
than 1 hcCorc siiiipectcd, and more pcpHunst concemeil in Itt 
tn all the Htiites. Thitt, together with monofioltzers and tli0 
depreciation uf our miUKty, will f ft'ar go nigh to oliipwrcck ok 
In llie very moutli nf tiie harbour, unless oonic npcedy method 
ran ho taken to prevent it ; I have been expecting ever ainc« 
I came home to hear of Kumo plan adopted by congreaa, tv 
appmlate the, money, or at loa.<4t to prevent it from further 
depreciation ; I know the nSTair a difficult, but unless somft- 

thing is (lone . Indian rorn is now ten doIlArs.jief 

buHhel, and it ia tliotigiit will be twtnly before next xunirnvr, 
and evn-y thing else rising nearly in tlie numc proportion, so 
that every ni»n thinkis it best to lay out his money in son» 
thing, no matter what and at what price, which makca an 
artiitcial scarcity and enhances the prices, as nobody la "viU- 
ing to sell for nioin'v at any \nirr, in tlie present Circum- 
Btances of our money. General Foor ia now at hone* and 
aays, that unless the state do more for tbtfrelief of the offtcera* 
he doubts whether it will be possible to keep the army to- 
getiier, as it is not possible for them to siibaist on their pay^ 
thongh he allows this state has taken as good care to supply 
their men as any of the states. We have received a letter 
from general Sullivan, requesting us to send more men to 
Rhode Island, to replace colonel Feabody's regiment, whose 
times are out the first of this month ; the court net beinf 
sitting, I suppose the committee will not think themselve 
authorized to do any thing in the affair at present : I was i 
hopes that the confederate army would be sufficient (at lea 
niter) to guard tlie coasla. \utlimit ri.Ilii.g f.>r mi 
Jlrilish Iniops have gr 
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olf, as we have reason to think there liave* If ever tliere was 
a time that called for saving expenses it is now. I could 
wish to know whether it is expected by congress that we 
should send more men there at present ; if we must raise 
flieiDy the state must give them three or four times their con- 
tinental pay, or else they canH be raisfed, and where to pro- 
care the money I know not 

January ^%th. I am very sorry to find such heats have 
arisen in Philadelphia on Mjb. Deane's account; this gives our 
enemies great pleasure to find the whigs at swords-drawing 
among themselves ; I wish^ I sincerely wish a speedy stop 
may be put to those disputes^ or that they may be managed 
with more temper and candour, for the good of the common 
cause. Mr. Deane^s conduct appears to me exceedingly im- 
prudenty especially for a man in hischaracter;. what could be 
his design in his publications ? sorely he could not expect by 
them to convince congress of his fitness to be employed as a 
foreign ambassador, nor could he expect by it to oblige them 
to pass over all his former transactions without Airther in- 
quiry ; I should be glad to know whether there can be any 
body in congress that can justify his late conduct. # # • # 
I want much to hear what the British parliament are doing ; 
-for whether we are to have peace or war the ensuing summer, 
will depend on the measures they adopt this winter. I heartily 
wish for peace, with the establishment of our Independence ; 
and if Britain acts wisely she will immediately give op her 
daim to the United States, and offer us peace, and unless 
she can find means to embroil Europe in a general war, and 
engage some other power against France, I think she will do 
it this winter. 

Fthnwry ^th. As to news, it is the stillest time I have 
known for some time, and our internal affairs renutin in stato 
quo. The operation of the late measures on the prices of 
Vol. 1.— N n 
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tilings is jet uiiknuwn, but I think it must lower them boim- 
tliiiig nt least; but there will be no radical cure till we have 
a peace and our expenses lessened. Whether we u-e to han 
peace or war tJie present year, is determined by the Britiili 
court ere tliis, and I feel very desirous to know. In short 
I long for the .time when wars shall cease frum the ends of 
the earth, and mankind be taught to cease from desolating 
the world, aud murdering tbeir bi-cthren, to gratify tlie am- 
bition of tyrants, Uie vilest and meanest of the whole bumaa 
race. 

Fubruary £<>M. I take notice of your sentiments relative 
to some persons, at this time, trying to make themselTca 
popular and getting into public business, and tliink we have 
much to fear from tlicm, as such late conversions are seldom 
to be depended on, end I wish some of tlieni may nut design- 
edly introduce themselves to iiiiiiiii-tant stations, lo dereat our 
independence, and thntthot-uniiiy not be a coalition between 
some of them and onr enemies. I may possibly be too suspi- 
cions, but tliink the utmost care ought to be taken to guard 
against it. Ihopetltcstatcs will take pi-oper care tu intrust tlieir 
impoi-tant business, in the hands of those oidy who may be 
depended on, and who have sto<id firm in our greatest diffi- 
culties. But pitpular applause, you know, is often easily 
gained or lost, and such persons will often very artfully fall 
in with any popular opinion, and appear very zealous on pur- 
pose to carry their points, 

Marrh 13/h, We have reports here which are credited, tliat 
rongress Ikivc rercivetl very interesting and agreeable intel- 
ligence fi-om Spain. Common fame says, alliance, ships of 
war, and money arc iilTered yon, and on the must liberal 
terms : if it be true, this is very agreeable news ; bat if the 
pride of the British tyrant would pcrinit him to offer us peace 
with indepcndencr, &.r. &r. it would be moi-c agreeable tn 
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inc. Jn short, I grow perfectly weary of the war; it is 
enough to make one sick of human nature, to think mankind 
should be such fools as to distress, wound, maim, kill, and 
destroy one another, for no other reason but to gratify the 
irlU and pleasure of tyrants, who will take care to keep 
in a whole skin themselves. Captain Natiianiel Gidding^ 
of this town^ who lately returned from New York, where 
he was a prisoner on parole, when the British forces set 
out to attack Elizabethtown, and saw them at their re- 
turn, informs us that they made a very shocking appearance 
when they came back, mired up to their middles ; that he saw 
above Yorty wounded mea taken out of their boats on the 
wharf where he was, and two that died of their wounds on 
their passage ; that from their conversation, it appeared that 
they had been very soundly drubbed ; but being on parole he 
was not at liberty to make any inquiries ; that he heard an 
officer of the admiral's ship say, there were seventy men 
wounded belonging to their ship. We have not had the 
American account of the affair. 

March &Oih. The resolve of congress for stopping the two 
emissions, has not had so good an effect as I expected. When 
the news first arrived, it stopped for a short time the rise of 
every article, and many things fell and were sold for consi- 
derably less than befoi*e, but within three or four weeks, they 
began to rise again, and are now higher than ever, and no 
prospect of a stop. Two things have contributed, in my opi- 
nion, to lessen the effect of that measure ; one, that the loan 
officece rtificates, in the present depreciated state of our money, 
answer in any considerable payments instead of money; and 
the other is, that very large quantities of thoscemissions will 
be carried in to exchange for other bills. But let the cause 
be what it wrH, it is certain money is not bettered by it, as I 
had reason to expect Indian corn''|s now sold for fifteen 



doltan per bwlid, ha; r>'<i<o ^"■'■J' 1*^ '<"'(7 IxhibJ" |)«r 11% 
;Vm1 Other Uungs Rlniuxt in Uie hhiiiu pniimrtlun. 

Generals Poor and Stalk, ciil. i'illef , anil MeToral DOwr •! 
our cdntiiwntnl officfrB arc now lierc, with a peUtiMi to tin 
gcniral cotirt, to Iiavc the wages of our ri'giinviits in thti coii-- 
linental army nioile good arcortling to cunlract, tliat is, Is: 
make o|> the ilcpreriation, wlilrli ttiey say is fiReen fur ow|i' 
Tlic court are desirous of doing us much Tur tliem a» thay n^ 
able at this limo, ami promising tlicni that at the clrmc of Ib^' 
WM* they «ill sec that their wagCM are iiiatic good to Oteiafff 
but tliat, it a|»|Kar!i, will not satii^ry tlir,in. What they (tt 
court) do, I will endeavtmr to inform you in my »e] 
Ih any thing likely t« be done by ccmgrcsH to Batiofy lh< 
loud complaintH .' if not, ditHcultioi I fear will uriac. Tq 
hhpB you will say I am in the dumps, and always looking M| 
the (lull and melanclioly side ; but you are mistaken, J tbia| 
it is proper the delegates at congress should be Infomied 5 
the situation of iiffuirs, with all their difficulties and dangeft, 
aa they are viewed by their constituents, that thfiy tn^' con- 
duct themselves accordingly, and provide proper remediea if 
in Uieir power ; and you must expect, while at coDgfMt to 
hear from me all the difficulties that bmoi to threaten t|% 
especially such as I think it may be in tbe power of congreM 
to remove. Were I to talk or write to you in a,.dUR)eait 
situation, I should do it in a iliQ'erent manner; for I reaUy 
view our present political situation, with all its difflcnlUw,* 
vastly prel'triUjlu tn whiit it was 11 year or two ago. 

June lyih. The avariciuu:^ ilispoNitinn of the people^ and 
the Bupincness and inactivity of our armies, arc truly alarm- 
ing, while thf) enemy seem more active and enterprising than 
usual. 1 wish our ditTiciiltieg may rou^e. the continent from 
tlicir lethargy, (whicli lias been the came formerly,) otherwise, 
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powerful allies, of some secret and important good news re- 
ceived hj congress, which have been circulated in the public 
papers, have greatly contributed to this lethargy; people 
began to think all our troubles were at an end, and they had 
nothing to do but to take the advantage of approaching good 
fortune, and each one lay up an estate for himself; and now 
to find themselves disappointed of their expectations, creates 
a very grea,t uneasiness. Among all our diflSculties and dis- 
agreeable prospects, however, we have one prospect that is 
very agreeable ; I mean the present appearance of a good crop 
of all the fruits of the ground* I believe there never was at 
tbh season, a more fruitful appearance univeraally, in {his part 
of the country ; Ood grant it may continue prosperous to 
the end of the year. 

July 24M. I find by the papers that terms for a negotia- 
tion, instead of being a profound cabinet secret are diacossed 
in the public papers. Jimericanus I suppose to be G. M. of 
N. T., who used to sign T%e American. I am very sensible 
of the present unhappy situation of our public affairs, and 
ardently long for peace ; but had rather risk the continuance 
of the war, than give up our right to the fishery. It ap- 
pears to me to be of the greatest consequence to all the United 
States, for without it where is our nursery for seamen, and 
without seamen we can never be respectable by sea, and of 
consequence of but little weight with the powers of Europe ; 
beside the vast advantage of the fishery in trade, equal almost 
to ibe mines of Mexico. # # # # The committee are 
extremely desirous you should tarry at congress as long as 
possible, and have ordered me to signify the same to you ; 
they are very sensible*of the fatigues and hardships that you 
must necessarily be under by so long a stay there ; but think 
your tarrying at this time will be an essential service to this 
state, and perhaps to the continent. The committee intended. 
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to hftvc writMn to jimi tbb %vek on Ihr ivhJMt or foxn iatry- 
ing M Inn^ kh {lOMible at congn-ii t bal ar|i^iit liu«(ru-Mi has 
BO UkfB up tbcir time, that It onnot bo done bj thi4 pmt, 
•mI 1 iMtpe yoB will rtituidrr tbli re<|ur<tt &<i ciimliig fron 
thcin. 

In 1779 Dr. lUrtlett uu apimlntcd dilof juitice of llie 
f«urt *t( common plctu, for Ibo itale of New Uani|Mhire, Mtf 
In t7IU. fDtwfer-mBJtter nf (hi- tmn|M tlira raUinK for tbtrs 
yair« uiil duriuK >lio wu-. In 17HS, on llw rcmganLlon of 
imign Tbornlim, lin wm ■ifimintei) « Jii«tire uC Die miporior 
CMirt, wlitrli office he Iteld until bo wmt made chkr juaticv, in 
1788. 

In (he year 178&, the rcilrml oDNtitution, which had been 
fhuned bj" the dttlegatd* aMienibM at Phlliuleliihin, wu pn- 
•ented t» th« soveml atatcs for their cotutdemtion. For tMa 
ptirfMhw, in the Rtnte ttf SfW IlaminhlrR a canTnntinn nfpno- 
pli^ wan ht-l'l, anri ll>r ii<-w consliliiliori ^vik^ acr('<li-<l to. »nil 
approved liy titcm on the twpiity-first of June. Dr. IlnrUett 
waa an active iji«mbi:!r of th<! ronvcniinn, and Rtr^nuoiisly 
Rupporlcd its adoption. In April, I7B<), the oJd confKilrra- 
tion cxpirird, and thu n«w form ofgavrrnmvnt, partly federal 
and partly national, aurccedrd in itH plaro, to thp unlvoraal 
joy of all who desired thu bapjiineHit of the United Statrs. 
Dr. Bartlctt vm choncn a senator to (:ongre.'M, In thn name 
year, together with Ms old friend Mr. Langilon ; but the in- 
finnitidn of Hgp, hfiiig now in Ula Mixti<!th yt'uri inilured him 
to'dMline that officu. 

In Junp, 1790, lie wan choaon preaident of New Bamp^hirc, 
tn which (rf!tc« ho continued until June, 1793, wli«n be wai 
eleetod the flrat goremor nf the xtate. He disehai^d the 
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fidelity : he was a imler in whom the wise placed confidence, 
and of whom even the captious could find nothing to complain. 

The advanced age (tf governor Bartlett now required re* 
pose, and he closed, by the resignation of tfie chief magistracy, 
his public career, which, in its purity •of principle ud love of 
country, was not excelled even in what has been emphaticaliy 
denominated ** th6 age of men*'^ On the twenty-ninth of 
January, ir94, he addressed the following letter to the legis* 
lature: — ' •, 

^Gentlemen of the legislature; After having served the 
public for a number of years, to the best of my abilities, in 
tbe various otBces to ^iiich I have had the honour to be ap- 
pprated, I think it proper, before your adjournment, to signify 
to youy and thi*ough you to my fellow-citizens at large, that 
I now find myself so far advanced in age, that it will be ex- 
pedient for me at the close of the session^ to retire from the 
cares and fatigues of public business, to the repose of a private 
life, with a grateful sense Of the repeated marks of trust and 
confidence that my fellow-citizens have reposed in me, and 
with my best wishes for the future jieace and prosperity of 
the state." 

The repose which he anticipated, so inestimable to a man, 
the better part of whose life had been consumed amid the toils 
and troubles of the revolutiont and the dissensions which pre- 
ceded it, was destined, in this world, to be of short dui'ation. 
On the nineteenth of May, 1795, this distinguished patriot 
was gathered to his fathers, in the sixty-sixth year of hia age. 
The wife of governor Bartlett was a lady of Kingston, who 
possessed the same family name. She was a woman of ex- 
cellent character, and an ornament to societ};, and died in 
ir89, six years previous to the death of her husband. The 
sons of governor Bartlett are distinguished among the most 
eminent citizens of New Hampshire 




'-liafteni pataiotjm Md igfUadiito ffgrtttowifcin ^tAihi 
adonid Oe.duracter oC Dr. Bortiettj Imt^' already ben 
developed.' Hia miad w^ tnick and pco^ndiagr IiU memo- 
77 tniiiriftB^tlB jndgmmrt imiiml and ptnpe^ve. IpEia uta- 
ral teaper wes-op^JjliAaite, andconpMMoaatp. luallhia 
dealings he «■■ acMi^idotuIy jjHS^ jmdfiuOfU 4n the pnfinm- 
anoe ef all hu engagMsteoti.. Tbeae biiUiiat t^lMits, coai- 
H|ad miUi diitiiigiiisbed jnlbity^nqamamitA him urlf ]■ 
lifoib^ estMDi andconfidenqpof hiftfeUow-oitiBeiiB. Bri 
Aw^eraou, by'thelTAwniBei^iUid vitlumtflMrJiiflwBearf 

.fcmi^ wpMn^.gomigriwM, have, Jika hiA, jiioi flqw oai 
4<igrae of confidence to anoiber; and fewer atili have ben 

.the instances, in which a succession of hononrabU and in- 
portant offices have been held by any man- with leiss emy, or 
executed with more general approbation. 
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WILLIAM WHIPPLE. 



William Whipple, also a delegate from New Hampshire, 
was descended from a familj of much respectability and good 
connexions in the pi*ovince. His father William Whipple 
was a native of Ipswich, in Massachusetts, and was bred a 
tnaltster. Having removed to Kittery in Maine, he followed 
the sea, during several years. He married Mary, the eldest 
^daughter of Robert Cutts. Her grandfather, Robert Cutts, 
was a brother of John Cutts, the president of New Hamp- 
shire, and emigrated from England to the West Indies, where 
. be married a wealthy widow, who died soon after. He then 
married Mary Hoet, an English lady, who had removed to 
the West Indies. Soon after t]ieir marriage they came to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and subsequently removed to 
Kittery, where Mr. Cutts established a ship-yard, and car- 
ried on the business of ship-building very extensively. They 
had two sons, Richard and Robert, and four. daughters. 
Robert married Dorcas Hammond, the daughter of major 
Joseph Hammond, whose father; having been an adherent of 
Oliver Cromwell, left England on the death. df the protector, 
came to this country and settled in Kittery. They had four 
daughters ; Mary, the wife of William Whipple; Catharine, 
who married John Moffat, a merchant, who then resided at 
Kittery, but afterwards removed to Portsm()uth ; Mehitable, 
who married Jotham Odiornc, merchant of Portsmouth; and 
Vol. I.— O o 
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ElWSlitlh. wlirt liiai'ricd tlic ilov. .Ioh(3;pIi Whipple, the bm^" 
filer of Wiliiam Wliippte, and wl>t> settled in the ministry 
at Hamilton Falls. 

Mr. Cdtts posscsseil a liirgi.' estate, and liis ilaiiglitcr. Mrs. 
WUppIc^ iiAtoHted fmin )tin| il\vtj rajuahle farm in Kitttt^i 
■itn^ted on ttie eMtflfi^atDch oF Hiif Piacate^M riTW»; ^9- 
iWte to ^ iaUnd liflkH the mvy yafd'U Aw d|tat|,U<bedt 
.•ndwltUn viewed aie^Vt(«f' PaAjnura^u Mr. WUijib 
MK, alwndoiied bisnaiitical pnr^aits, and jwided oh this 
, «sUt^ Vbich be held in right at his » iTe. uhere he employed 
hinidfjaB'a farmer and maltaMr. Mr-s. AVIiiitple was a lady 
of enieIl<9ii'Mini% a^reiwbie' mahnciH, an<l many pleasing 
, necompliahiacnbk 'The^-h&dfiTecbildreii; Williain, Uobert,- 
'Jos^phi Mu7f aiid Hanti,ah. Robert died when tie waa about 
nineimi yHun of a^: ^osAph-was cdncnted in the counting- 
rpi^.of Natbantef (fartort^'a mWchuit oTNewbwTp^ 'iM 
cqtatiiiBKed himaeir in'baainesB in Portamodiffi,* iii oariipu} 
with his brother : they continued their mercantile conneiion 
until a short time previous'^to the commehcenfcnt of tiie re- 
volutionary war. He was afterwards appointed collector of 
the port of Fm-tsmouth, first by the state of New Han^pshire, 
and after the adoption of tlie federal constitution, by tho pre- 
sident of the United States : he held this office, with a abort 
intermission, until a few months before death. He died with- 
out issue, on the twenty-sixth of February, 1816, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. Mary Whipple, the' eldest 
daughter, married Robert Trail, comptroller of the port of 
Portsmouth -prt^ious to the revolution. They had three 
chiTdren, Robert^ William, and Mary : Robert and William 
went to IBurope, where they -settled ; and Mary married 
Keith Spence, a merchant from Scotland who settled in Forts- 
mouth. Ca'piain Robert T. Spence, their son, holds a dis- 
ttngi0^b«d rank' in the navy of the United Stiitoe. Hannah 
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Whipple, fhe youngest (luiightcr, married Joshua Brackctt, 
an eminent physician in Portsmouth, who, during the revo- 
lution, was judge of the maritime court of New Hampshire. 
Her motiier^ Mary Whipple, resided with her after the death 
of her liusband, and died in 1783, at the advinced age of 
eighty-five years. 

William Whipple, the eldest son of William Whipple, 
was born at Kittery, in the year 1730. He was educated at 
one of the public schools in that town. The instruction he 
received was such as was usnally" given to youths of respecta- 
ble families, destined to make their fortunes by commercial 
pursuits, and though not of that general and extended kind 
which is now bestowed, certainly was not so limited or defi- 
cicnt as has been supposed. He displayed throughout his 
whole life tlie marks of early attention and a good elementary 
education. On leaving school lie embarked immediately on 
board of a merchant vessel, the constant and customary mode 
of commencing a commercial life at tiiat period, but not, as 
has been intimated, with the intention or view of ado])ting a 
seafaring life, strictly so to s])eak, as his future occupation. 
In tills pursuit he made several voyages and amassed some 
fortune; his intercourse appears to have been chiefly with 
the West Indies, and it has been said that he engaged in the 
slave trade ; of this we have no direct evidence, but it is not 
improbable, as such a traflic was one of the most frequent 
in those times, among all commercial nations, that the vessels 
in which he embarked were occasionally engaged in it 

In the year 1759, however, he abandoned the sea entirely, 
being then in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and entered 
into business in Portsmouth, with his brother, under the firm 
of William and Joseph Whipple. Tliis connexion was dis- 
continued about one or two years previous to the reviilulion. 
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Mr. Vriii[iplc mari'ieil his cousin, C^thftri^ie Moffat, ttna- 
tlie dauglitcrfi of John MufTut, his ofisjiring was limiU^ 
to Olio ciiild, which (licil in Ha infancy. Be resided in ttx^ 
fainilj- of bis fnthcr-in-law from tlie time of liia marrti 
until hiH dcatL. 

At an nat'ly jicriod of the contest, he took a decide Pl^i 
in favour of tlic culunicH, in their oppositiun to tlie claims uf 
Great Britain ; atid his towiisinen, placing the higiiest confi;^ 
dcuco in his patriotism and Integrity, frequently elected him 
to olfioGB which required great firmnea!) aud moderation. lu 
January, \7T5, he was chosen one of the representatives of 
the town of Portsmouth to the provincial congress, held at 
Kxeter for the purpose of choosing delegates to the general 
congress, which was to meet in Philadelphia on the teiithof! 
May following. 

When the disputes hetween the two countries were aj 
proaching to a crisis, the provincial committee of safe^ of 
New Ilampsliire rccommcndi'd tliat a provincial congress 
should be formed, for the purpose of directing and managing 
tlie public affairs of the state during the term of six m^ths. 
The delegates from the town of Portsmouth were five innu% 
ber, among whom was captain Whipple. Ue accordingly ala 
tended the meeting of the congress, which convened at Exeter 
in the beginning of May, 1775, and was elected hy that body 
one of the provincial committee of safety, w ho were to regu- 
late the affairs of government during the war. In the early 
part of the same year, he was also chosen one of the com- 
mittee of safety for the town of Portsmouth.- 

At the close of the year 1775, the people of New Hamp- 
shire assumed a form of government, consisting of a house 
of representatives and a council of twelve, the president of 
which was the cliieF executive oflicer, Mr. ^> hippie was 
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on tb^ twenty- third of the same month, a delegate to tlie gene- 
ral congress : he took his seat on the twenty-ninth of Feb- 
ruary following. He continued to be re-elected to that distin- 
guished situation in the years I777f 1778, and 1779^ and 
applied Iiimself with diligence and ability to the discharge 
of its duties, when the military services which he rendered 
during that period permitted him to be an acting member of 
the New Hampshire delegation. In the middle of Sep^mber, 
1779, he finally retired from congress, after having attended, 
without the least intermission, a^ his post of duty, from the 
fifth of the preceding month of November. 

Whilst in congress, he was considered a very useful and 
active member, and discharged the duties of his office in a 
manner alike honourable to himself and satisfactory to his 
constituents. In the cuirrent and committed business of the 
house, he displayed . equal perseverance, ability and Applica- 
tion. His early pursuits rendered him particularly useful as 
a member of the committees of marine and of commerce ; 
and, as one of the superintendants of the commissary's and 
quarter-master's departments, he laboured, with much assi- 
duity, to correct the abuses which had prevailed, and to 
place those establishments upon such a footing as might best 
condqce to the public service. When the depreciation of the 
continental currency became excessive, he strongly opposed 
new emissions of paper, as tending to the utter destruction 
of public confidence. 

During his residence in Philadelphia, he maintained an 
active correspondence with his friends at home, and a few 
extracts from letters which have fallen within our reach, will 
at once throw light on the history of the times> and on his 
own individual character. 

1776, J^pril 2d. 1 heartily rejoice at the arrival of the two 
powder vessels, but you do not tell me »here they arc from, 
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«|»t news tifty brings, "trfiKt is become oF tiife t^er veneb,- 
&c. What think yon of the retreat of tlie barbarians from ■ 
Bosiou -' It wjJl be a jprettf story to tell tbeir master. What 
ta die pmeril agtnim vfth yov of itbe nobAto o^a6imll«mm 
fliiti«m6Da|i%0Tepf riM{ieaatdtbcr cdotMBW-aflttar 
pMt wUtbcba^ioncdTetb^BiglithinMi; M^mptB^ 
lwn^'(I mban oqf of^doort^} ire fbr sbsttf a^' flMn np Ott'M- 
wfiaiiagej Itod; Uoimbr, I hope tiny vW bii trMted vW 
dvilH^ inl Mot back Witt a 1^ hi tiieW, fur I <!niMt 
po^iiU^'tbinlc'tbii^ an crinmMcnnd far ainy%Mi3 ;' riurcaii 
1 7«t nallce tli^ cUaliig. 'Tliert la a ibrtjr gOu ^tp w>w 
tying «ft'A« Ckpes; Hm tnig Loxingten weAt down Mm 
we heard of herlieiiig there ; we have now a ship fitting oot 
that will go down in a few dajs ; these vessels were intended 
to clear the coast of the tenders that are so troublesome. 
Admiral Hopliins was at New Providence the 4th instant, 
where ho finds a great number of cannon, say two hundred, 
and a large quantity of bail ; but they bad sent off all their 
powder except fourteen barrels ; he will take all the military 
stores. The North Carolina people havetakencighteen Lun- 
drcd stand of arms from the rebels there, and found a cheat 
of money in a stable said to contain fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling. I hope Hopkins will give a good account of Dub- 
more, Campbell, or Martin, or all of them before he returns. 
Mai/ I8lh. I enclose a resolution of congress, which I 
know will not displease you. You see how we come on ; a 
confederation permanent and liisting, ought, in 4ny opinion, 
to be the next thing, and I bOpe is not far off. If so, then 
the establishment of foreign agencies I hope will fill our 
ports with ships from all parts of the world. By the enclodied 
Evening Post, you will see the effects of their resolution. 
May it' operate in the same manner throughout America. 
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June 17 th. I am glad you intend for Providence^ and 
heartily wish you may succeed in getting tiie guns there, if 
not, I don't know when you will have them, but fear it will 
be a long time, for the two furnaces in this province are em- 
ployed in making guns for the ships ; there are no more than 
two twelve pounders yet brought to town, and but very few 
of the other size^, and if they were here, I think there will 
be great difficulty in getting them to you. * * * * This 
day fortnight I expect the grand question will be det^mined 
in congress : that being the day assigned to receive the re- 
port of a committee who are preparing the declaration. There 
is as great a change here since my arrival, as there was in 
New Hampshire, betweein the time that the powder was taken 
from the fort, and the battle of Bunker's Hill. New Jersey 
has called a new convention, who are now sitting ; they have 
forbid the meeting of the assembly, who were called by the 
governor's proclamation ; and I hope my next will advise 
you of that governor's being seized, which. I think ought to 
have been done many months ago ; affairs go on here bravely^ 
as you'll see by the papers. 

July l6tA. You may depend the officers will be appointed 
agreeably to your recommendation ; their commissions not 
being sent need be no hindrance to you in engaging petty 
officers and men. Provision I wrote you about last post ; 
I agree with you that these matters have not been properly 
attended to, but I by no means take any part of the cliarge 
of neglect to myself, for no poor devil ever begged for alms 
with more earnestness, than I have to get these matters set- 
tled, and am still determined if possible to have every thing 
complete before I leave this. Two of the ships were launched 
here last week, viz. the Randolph and Delaware, but when 
they will get to sea is uncertain, as they have no anchoi*s 
yet. Independence was proclaimed in the army at New 
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X6tk iMt WpflfieKtIay, wlien the loaden king in tlin BowTing 
grwn WAS ilifiRiountnl, anil is liy t)i!s tlmi^ cant Into bullet* 
fflr Uie ilpslrurtioii of Ihft tool* of tyranny : may evcr>' oni* 
oF them lie properly committsiotieil ! We are dally in expecta- 
tion of some grand military operations at New York ; ttic 
militia »tv. all mnrclilng rrnm ttii.i rolony ; the asuadatori 
ai« mantly gone from tills ritj', Colonel Dickiitooii, Cadwaln- 
llfi*, fee. at the licail of tlielr regiments : no donbt In a very 
Tew (lays twenty thousand men, if not more, will be imbodicf) 
at New .Icrsry, bcnides the army at York. This declaration 
liiiH had a glnrioiiR effect, has tn»de these coloni«si all alive, all 
the colonies forming governments, as you'll sec hy the papers. 
Kjvrrniifr 16/A. Toil have here enclosed tlie late reso- 
lutiims (iF congress so far as they have gone respecting the 
navy; I hope fur Komo fiirther nUeration<4, but y»it know 
tilings uf this sort must be done by degrees ; the encourage- 
ment now given to offlcers and men in ihe navy are, iit tny 
filiiiiioii, as foliar a^ tlicj i;iri jH^^ilily (.'xih.'cI, ami I Iidjii; will 
be to their entire flatisfaction. It is impossible to give you 
an idea of the situation of the armies, they being in perpetual 
motion ; our people always have the advantage in skirmishes, 
that being the case, it is undoubtedly for our interest not tQ 
come to a general battle, which in my opinion will he avoided; 
a considerable Sect, about a hundred sail, left Sandy Hook 
last Wednesday ; it Is supposed they are empty transports for 
Europe. A ship arrived from France a few days since, with 
arms and ammunition only ; several others were to sail in a 
few days alter hor with other articles— God send them safe- 
Give me leave to congratulate you on Carlton's retreat from 
thrown Point ; what a gliii-ions campaign those boasters have 
made! I think it will make a grand figure in the annals of 
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17 77 f January 3</. By this conveyance you'll receive di- 
rections from the secret committee, to load a ship with masts 
for France, if you can purchase one suitable for masts; this is an 
article that will be very acceptable there at this time^ as in all 
probability that nation is at the eve of a war. Tou will also 
be desired to send two small vessels to St Peters, if you can 
procure suitable cargoes for that market ; I am apprehensive 
you'll want money by the time you get tlirough this business, 
wblbh will be sent you, so soon as you let roe know what 
sums- you'll want. I wish to be constantly advised of your 
proceedings and of your wants, that I may keep them sup- 
plied ; the last letter I received from you was of the S5th 
November. Since my last, the Lexington arrived here from 
the cape, she was bound to Philadelphia, but was taken by 
the Pearl frigate of thirty-two guns, off the capes, who took 
out all the officers and put on board seven or eight men, but 
the roughness of the weather prevented their taking out the 
people, who were about seventy in number, and under cover 
of the night, they brought her off, and arrived safe here, 
with a very valuable cargb of powder, arms^ woollen goods, 
&C. There is also another brig arrived here from the same 
place and with the same sort of cargo, amounting to £00,000 
livres; the last account from the army was the 29th ult — ^they 
were then following the enemy, ajid I hope they'll ilot stop, till 
they have either destroyed them, or driven them out of Jersey ; 
the whole number taken at Trenton was about eleven hundred, 
among whom were seven field officers ; a few more such days- 
work as that of the £6th will cause our stocks to rise! 

January 7th* Some letters from Philadelphia say that 
the enemy are retreating, and our people pursuing, and have 
got as far as Princeton ; however, an express is hourly ex- 
pected, so I may have the pleasure of closing this with some 
very agreeable intelligence^ but as the scene of action is be- 
VoL. I.— P p 
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tween ug« it is praUabk yuu'fl Imvo cnrlikr itttcIIigeiulifllMfl < 
I cat! give. Tiiis year, my friend, is big witli mighty eventv; 1 






Britfah ed«tit^ which waa positively refased by tha eout tfC- 
FrMMc. Very great preparatioiu for war are maki^t M 
or«r £arope ; there does Bot Boem to be the least doubt <^a 
general war. The last letters from France were the tenth of 
December ; it is now time to expect later and more iatereetiag 
iHtelligence, which 1 hope I shall have the plearare of traaa- 
uitting you soon. 

^prii 19th. The establishment of a navy board in the 
eaatttv departments is now in contemplation, and I imagine 
will soon be done : this is a most necessary measure, aad 
ought to hare l>een adopted sometime ago ; I am much at a 
loss for pnqier men to compose titis board. Boston, I sop- 
posBt will be the place of their sitting, therefore it is probaUe 
they will he of that town or neiglibourhood ; my only 
wish is, that they may be good men — he is my clioice who will 
best serve my country. Some g^tlemen are very urgent that 
I flhouM engage ia this business, but it is totally against my 
princiides, to accept an office of profit created by a Iqcisla- 
tive body of whic^ I am a member, and to resign taj sert 
&wn lucrative views, would not only tie treating the honoiw 
done me by my constitneuU with indelicacy, but be incea- 
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sistent with that patriotic felicacy, which ever affords the 
mosi agreaable reflections : these are my present sentiments, 
nor do I by any means think I shall relinquish them ; who- 
ever are appointed I suppose must reside chiefly at Boston. 
* * * # 1 iiope you'll send some body to relieve nue 
pooHy as it will be very disagreeable to go a long journey in 
tiie heat or summert*^]^y colleague sets out in about a fort- 
nighty' wlien I shall be ieft alone for New Hampshire, and 
yon know how bard the service will be then. 
.. May lOth. I am now a sinele representative of the state 
of New Hampshire, and an arduous task I have of it. By 
advice from colonel Bartlett* I suppose Mr. Frost is on' his 
way here. I heartily :|prish he 'was arrived, and hope some 
other gentleman will soon be despatched after him. I shall 
set out soon after Mb. Frost's arrival. I find my health abso- 
lutely requires exercise and relaxation. I have not had time 
to mount my. horse sinc(D I arrived here from Baltimore, nor 
more than twice while there ; such a life may suit some con- 
stitutions, but will soon ruin mine. 

Soon after Mr. Whipple's return to New Hampshire, bo 
was called on to exercise his patriotism in scenes and modes 
yet untried. He had buffeted the waves as a seaman ; ho 
had pursued the peaceful occupations of a merchant ; and he 
had distinguished himself as a legislator and a statesman ; 
but he was now called on to undergo the severer personal 
duties, and to gather the moi*e conspicuous' laurels of a sol- 
dier. The overwhelming for^e of ^^urgoyne having com- 
pelled the American troops to evacuate their strong post at 
Ticonderoga, universal alarm prevailed in the north. The 
committee of the <' New Hampshire Grants," which had now 
formed themselves into a separate state, wrote in the most 
pressing terms to the comu^ittee of safety at Exeter, for assist- 
anre. The assPinbly of New Hampshire was vvsxvKvsivVvdXjA^ 




I^'snd adopted the most elTectual atltt decisiva vu^ 
■UM fortkc^dtCNice of the coiIYitry. They formed the whole 
.nllltU.^ flw-st^ into two brigades, giving the command of 
tfas Int to WiHiam Whipple, and of the second to Join J 
S&riU '.CtaiBPBl'Stark was immediately ordered to marcW I 
•• to flti^ -the Jffogi-ess of the enemy on our western frontiers," I 
viA MW^fiiVrth' of his lirigaile, and one-fourth of three reg^ I 
tonita bsloB^Bg to the brigade of gijiieral Whipple. ' i 

Bnrgayne, presuming tbat no more effectual oppoaitwli 
intild:hetiiBd^ flattered himself that he might advance with- 
oqt Dmeh'tutDoTUice. To theaccoqplishmentsandexperieBCO 
of bb'oflhjen, was added a formidable train of artillerft^ j 
Mtb «n -tin -apparatus, stores, and equipments, which tH ^ 
■aton or tbe' Bwvice required. His army was principally 
comp^Md' ti Tetoran corps of the best troops of Britain and 
Ocnuiiy, Mid American loyalists furnished it witk Bpibs, 
■eouts» ud rai^rs : a nnmcrous body of savages, in thsk. 
own dresa and with their o>\n weapons, and cbaracterisfie 
ferocity, increased the terrors ht its apjavach. flushed vy ft 
confidence in his superior force, and deceived in his o^nioa 
of the number of friendly loyalists, the British general de- 
spatched lieutenant colond Baum from foH Edward' villi 
(diout fiHeen hundred of his Geniian troops; and a body of 
Indians, to overrun the '.' Grants" as far as "the CoBnectieit 
river, for the purpose bf collecting horses to mount the drt- 
goons, and cattle, both for labour and provisions. He was 
encountered at Bennington by the intr^id Stark, who car- 
ried the works whichbe had constructed by assault, and killed 
or captured the greater part of his detachment; a few only 
escaped into tlie woods, and saved tiiemselves by flight. 

This victory gave a severe check to the hopes of the enemy* 
and revived the spirits of the people after a long deju'esaion. 
The courage of the militia increased wtth tbdr reputiHoiv 
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and they found that neither British nor German regulars were 
invincible* Burgoyne was weakened and disheartened by 
ib$ eventi and beginning to perceive the danger of his situa- 
tion^ he now considered the men of New Hampshire and the 
Green Mountains^ whom he had viewed with contempt, as dan- 
gerous enemies : in a letter, written about this time, he ^ 
remarks to lord Grermaine, that ^* the New Hampshire 
Grants, till of late but little known, hang like a cloud on 
my left.'* 

The northern army was now reinforced by the militia of 
all the neighbouring states. Brigadier-general Whipple 
marched, with a great part of his brigade ; and volunteers 
from all parts of New Hampshire hastened in great numbers 
to jt>in tlie standard of general Gates. In the desperate bat- 
tles of Stillwater and of Saratoga, the troops of New Hamp- 
shire gained a large share of the honour due to the American 
army. The consequence of these engagements was the sur- 
render of general Burgoyne. When the British army caj^itu- 
lated, he was appointed, with colonel Wilkinson, as the repre- 
sentative of general Gates, to meet two officers from general 
Burgoyne, for the purpose of propounding, discussing, and 
settling several subordinate articles and regulations springing 
from the preliminary proposals of the British general, and 
which required explanation and precision before the definitive 
treaty could be properly executed. By concert with mqjor 
Kingston, a tent was pitched bet\veen the adviLnced guards of 
the two armies, where they met lieutenant-colonel Suthe^'- 
laiid, and captain Graig of the forty-seventh regiment, on til^ 
afternoon of tlie 16th October, 1777. Having produced and 
exchanged credentials, they proceeded to discuss the objects 
of their appointment, and in the evening signed the articles 
of capitulation. After the atti^inment of this grand, object, 
general Whipple was selected as one of the officers, under 






MidAA-Bitttsh troops «ape.tolUHiI9t9 t^'liMPW 
■npment on Winter-hiU, near Boston. '*^f 

'flmeul '^bi{iplQ was attended on tliia expedition l^lRl' 
ntluabJe negro servant, named Prince, whom he had impfHMl' - 
tgam Africa many years before. On Lis -may to the BrtjOl* 
bfl t(dd hia servant liiat if they should be ciJled into i 
Im expected that he would behave like a man of coarag4|* ^ 
fight bravely for bifl couatry. Prince replied, " Sir, '. 
no inducement to fight; hut if i had my liberty, I wouM^iRt; 
d«avour to defend it to jhe last drop of my blood." ^V 
geoeral manumits him upon the spot This anecdote iBjlil^' 
lated by the inaniuiB de CJiaeteleux in his "Travels in NwA- 
' bat is nraaeoofllf allied to govenrar Jja d giMi' 
who wu in-compujr with general Whipple at\be tnat^Vvt 
had no nc^ro servant with him. ' 

While he was thus absent from coogreqs on more act***' 
duties be kept up a constant correspondence with hia frieridf 
in Philadelphia, so as to be informed of their viem aad ' 
wishes, and to co-operate as much aa pioisible with tliMi. 
Amoi^ those who wen most r^ular agd useful* inaliwdbl^ 
hip) iDfontatton, was Mr. LoveU, a gentleman of high fe- 
tinctifmfor his patriotism and'talents, and from whbs6iettni 
« few exti-a<;ts will be found useful and agreeable. 

1777, December 8/A. There is no one ot the cominitte»C» 
fore^ ^airs here but I* ^iid our "secretary has not joaned n 
since we left Philadelphia. To this source you mast r^^ 
Ay seeming inattention to tiie devoirs of private friettdshfp ;- 
you cannot conceive of the extent *f my drudgery. Butpm 
I will ^ve you in-door lustory soon. My Mlleagm Bfoi 
ll^ya t^ a diost excellent meaner, 4bo)*ough«nd inAulrisas ; 
^•Ve^ds tlie treaniry, Jemmy*)iaving left m. Gftt(M*& i>- 
vited.^.b«»d the,.new bOard'of WfLr^ffith Miffli% HflkSrfAgrr 
'VnH(^u)I*iUid.F^;iV- tUfc«iwb ' firsT ^Mding their rtak 
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and commiasioiia of major-generals to act by order of con- 
gveaa, from time to time» according to circiimstaiices. Tr — 
ia pecttlidrly intended to direct flie commissariat^ which 
lias been in. distraction ever since it was regulated. Our 
foreign intelligence plainly warrants the expectation of 
speedy European war. On the return of (Serry, &c I 
shall be able to give yon a sketch of the winter's plaiu In 
general we have three secret schemes on foot for inq»^ving 
your victory. 

.1778, February 8/A. Your favour of the Isth of January 
has at length reabhed me, and gives double pleasure^ as it 
assures me of your health, and at the same time mentions 
several things, which in your good judgement would essen- 
tially benefit the public canse^ which things had actually 
received the approbation of congress. Establishing a fund 
in Europe for the purpose of sinking our qtiantity of paper 
iBore expeditiously than it can be effected by taxes, though 
m^t more prudently, unless we lay great stress upon the gain 
of time ; making due distinction between internal friends and 
foes, many of the latter now actually eating our breads vile 
vermin as they are; the public offices being sifted, each 
state must look to its citizens. Virginia is going on vigor- 
ously in this work as well as in recruiting, clothing, and 
feeding the army. Maryland, besides excluding non-jurors 
firom office, is laying a treble tax upon them. Retaliation is 
another thing you mention; you know where the m^n clog 
has been, but he as well as congress seems now determined. 

May 25th. I have been expecting you here daily for many 
weeks, and I have been the only one of the committee fcnr 
foreign affairs on the spot for sixteen weeks, in which time I 
have npt only performed the regular duty of the absent secre- 
tary^ but have endeavoured to make up for the neglect of tlie 
committee in some parts of our correspondence, during hurry 
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of buatneis last year. At the same time, baving nnly nlm 
tttaten yrasvnt, and ours rr()iiii'in|;; three for a vote, I wm 
obliged fw attmilHno twicp a diiy in rongrcss. And now. 
Sir, Dilnk you tlint, with my duty to the state and my fatnlly 
in the correspond ing Yini', I have had miirli time hi (l«vn(e 
to the pleaauri-ij of fricndsliip. I will add to what in already 
written, that I have wanted, in common witli otlier dologatefl, 
a cx)nvenient situation for ORlng a |ii>n In quiet, till now that 
& firr-plnri! is not necessary. * # # # The gazettes 
have HO early and regularly contained our material traiiaiU'- 
tions and intelligence from abroad, that I have no orraaion 
to nay miirli on Uioso heads, (ie.neral Fulnom and commo' 
doro Frost arc, 1 hoiw, safely arrived. They can tell yon a 
long story about a half pay establishment, its origin, pro- 
gress, and im])«-(1imerits till they left this place. After being 
carried, barely, for life, it was by an cttort made redeemable 
at six yean' purcbaKe, and after it wh))« miido abmilatet by 
a sort of romni'iri ninspnt, fnr si-vt'n ycurM; '-Ifvcn Ktiitew 
were unanimous. Only general W, of Connecticut and my- 
self were nay, of individuals. I hope, as it has pasted, that 
the people will be reconciled to it None out of congress 
can sufficiently kaovr the necessity, though they may judge 
as well as we about the justice, and feel the impropriety. 

November 3d. I am rejoiced that you got to Saratoga, 
time enough to help gather the laurels as you hoped, when 
you were mounting at Portsmouth. I have had a few linei 
from your brother since you left home. 1 hope this will find 
you in health at or near town, and that you will see Mrs. L — 
or Dr. Gardner, and relate some little anecdotes about the 
crest-fallen lieutenant general John Burgoyne to tiiem, so 
that I may have them again at second hand. I bare hinted 
J bcfoie Uiat vcfur ileiiHrtment wa8 gaining honour, and 
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beads* The enclosed ^ill be quite agreeiAle to.ybu as a 
confirmation of \<^hat I before only hinted. Nicholson thought 
he could get out of Chesapeake^ but now writes that four men 
c^ war infest that bay, and make it dangerous to.attei^pt to 
pass out. He is desirous to go with one hundred of bis men 
to Delaware to assist in fighting the galleys. I believe this 
will be granted. Our late president has left us, and colonel 
Laurens of South Carolina is chosen to succeed. He is a 
Tery good man botli for order and despatch, a gentleman of 
fortune, and known in Europe, having travelled as well as 
traded largely. 

Nor was the expedition against Burgoyne the only milita- 
ry affair that Mr. Whipple was engaged in during his absence 
from congress. It may be recounted tliat in the latter part 
of this summer, when count d'Estaing had abandoned his 
project of attacking the British fle^t fii New York, a plan 
was formed for his co-operation with general Sullivan in re- 
taking Rhode Island from the British. To aid in this measure 
the militia of the adjoining states were called outji and the 
detachment of New Hampshire was placed und^r.the com- 
mand of general Whipple. The scheme, owing to some acci- 
dent, or the neglect of a proper understanding, proved unsuc- 
cessful, and general Sullivan was only able to save his army 
by a judicious retreat. During this brief campaign it is re- 
corded, that one morning whilst a number of officers w ere at 
breakfast in the general's quarters, at the position on the north 
end of the island, the British advanced to an eminence about 
three quarters of a mile distant,; perceivingliorscs and a guard 
before the door, they discharged a field piece, which killed one 
of the horses, and the ball penetrating the side of the house, 
passed under the table where the officers were sitting,and shat- 
tered the leg of the brigade major of general Whipple in such 
Vol. I.— Q q 
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a OMnnrr llial Ain|iutHlian wtu neire 
•Iikb Uio militia were rallied mit lidvini; ibun proved otiot- 
ti«C,many )i{ Uititn were flinrtiHrgrd, nn<l f;<-"<:nil Whipple 
with tliu«c uti4t-r liiM conitniiml nrtni-tn-il to New UBin|Mliin. 
According (u the gtuy-roll Tur tin: K«n<^rHl aiii) Htaffur hi*di*i- 
ilon of vuluntc«rH, Itiippearit that Itc took the comnuind oo the 
SAtii irfJuly. and returnod on the 9th of ScjitemiM^r. 177B. 

HaVingdoiwd Iuh military career, lie returned to Pl>ilad4rl' 
plita without d«lay, and rt-HUincd hiH dutietin congnaik Ut 
write* M ToKoWH : 

Ninvmhrr 9/h. 1 Rnd rnngrmH rxrri^dingly prcned witk 
liuNitM-HH— the great objert in llnanif ; yoii will (I lto|M;) Mmn 
linitr what in donv in lliat matter. In tlic mean time it ia the 
duly of every Individual to endeavour tn kntrp np tlic value oT 
tJic money. — Kvery niuveinrnt of the enemy at Yurk setmita 
Indicate their tntcnli«n of leaving Uiat place. 

1779 Fehruarg '% Oumhlpa have been to nnrortaptB 
thai many gentlimcn (pcrliapH from iliiVcrcnt motivm) very 
I'l^lnctaiitly conwint to tlir ajijiropiialion of money tfl tliat •«•- 
vice; however, there arc thuHO who think differently, and aee 
rlear'ly the jm|)ortancc of a navy. Notwithfltandinglbeviewa 
on both oiilcH of the iiucation may he well intended* theae dilr 
Cerent acntimcntM have u tendency to procrastinate matteri, 
whieh may Kometimcn he of gn-at imprirtance, 

Notwithtttanding your unfavourable opinion of the finance 
nrhniic, I muHt lie of opinion it will anHwcr a valuable par- 
jKiHc: iterhapN wo have not gone far enough; if that i« your 
nentiment you have not an opponent in me, but there is room 
to go further, and I hope Nomctbing i» doing in Europe that 
may tend to atlvanrc the valueof our paper currency, though 

I am convinced no ju«t plan but taxation can do tlie bu»ineM 

You *ieem Ui he afraiil that the prettcnt (generation will do too 
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under no apprehension but posterity will have full enough to 
dk>y and I think we are totd by good authority that our utmost 
exertions will fall short of o^r duty. # # * # The last 
letters from France were dieted in November ; nothing then 
could be learnt of the proceedings of the British parliament, 
biit it is certain they have not been able to procure any fo- 
reign troops. Every intelligence' from Europe seems to favour 
an opinion that the independence of America will be acknow- 
ledged by most of the Europe&n powerd^ in the course of a few 
months ; but the acknowledgment of Britain may be tacked 
to some disagreeable proposition ; it therefore wilt be neces- 
sary that we should be formidable in the field, and I hope 
every exertion will be used by the different states for tliat 
purpose : the ensuing campaign will, I am confident, close the 
fl€ene if we act with vigour. 

March 29th. The situation of the paper medium is a matter 
tf very serious concern ; there is no one but views it in that 
light, and is sensible of tlie necessity of a i*einedy for the 
evil, but one great difficulty is to persuade a sufficient number 
of men to think alike on the subject; this I trust may some- 
time or other be got over, and I still feast on liopes that in due 
time we shall surmount every difficulty. Nothing would con- 
tribute more to this desirable event, tlian a restoration of 
public virtue to the state it displayed five years ago ; but as 
tliat is hardly to be expected, we must go on and combat the 
frailties of mankind, and every incidental evil, till nature, in 
ber due course, produces such a convulsion as will effect a 
cure beyond the reach of human wisdom. 

Jufy \2ih. Several ships are arrived in Chesa])eake bay 
from France ; they sailed with a fleet of seventy sail of trans- 
ports, convoyed by five ships of the line, and several frigates 
bound to the West Indies, having on board from, ten to thir- 
teen thousand troops : will not this reinforcement enable the 
count to look Byron in the face ? If ouv M>j KAix\^ ^eCvs^ 
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mm lo our alDun ; bul we Mght not, and I bspe do ast, dt».l 
peod on any tiling lint <t<ir own rierlinn*, and HatveA 
ndlca: thetewMld hmio vcQinpliali our ulmtut wisliM, i( 
RTukc, that bane lo true felicity, wm ItaBubcd frtKa ifef < 
human birut ; liut tbis in a w urk Ikj end tbe nacli of uxirtal^ 
tbrrvrnrc iicc<)l«s for you and I Vt attcropl, any tortJipr tinq 
rmprctJi onrMl»c«, «» Tar Heaven haa gi»«i »* Uie pawc^ 
■which I lM>pe we ftliatt iin|inM'« fur tli« gooti of vxMy. 

■August 34/A. With ntganl lo mlrtrtiutm on tndri |' 
fully agmwitli you; I wax c«cr of opinroa thai nch mev 
wUTta c'liiM mvtr annwer any thing mnn; than mere teraporaijr 
purposM, and whrnrrcr tliey vrre come into^ it sfaould be dflor 
with the gn-atcflt raulion." 1 imagine it will iv<|giK ai nmch 
virtue to lend ni'Mtoy wilhout intervHl, as tn twll gtrndii for a 
Imh price tlian the buyer would he willing to give; in ibart, 
thii baaiftCM of Atuuice i« jrerjr intricate: tJwnweuBlaill^if 
difTrri-itt n|iitii.inH n-Kj... lirtc; il. nt tlicrc arc y<irwn'i that 
tliink of the Mihjer:l ; hut wliencvcr a (ilan i-i adopted, the Ics^ 
oppoHitiiin it mcL-tH in the i;xc<:utii)ri, the greater will be the 
probability of ita answering nalutury purposes; but while 
every man is so exceedingly fornl of his own brat, it ia im- 
possible that any plan should be ail'ijitcd that will not meet 
with numerous opjioscrs; however, I hoj)e these difficulties 
will all be got over Home time or other. 

Seplemher 22(/. When I wrote ynu last I expected to have 
been with you before this time, but was prevented setting out 
at the time 1 inti'nded by indisposition, from which I have en- 
tirely recovcrcil, and was prepared to take my leave of this 
city Inst Satimlay, at which time your brother waa suddenly 
taken ill, but I ho|ie he will in a few days be able to attend 
In congress, wiicn I shall without Inaa of time 
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this wijf but in my judgment it cannot be entirely reKed on. 
The enemy are making considerfibie movements in New 
Torkf but their intentions cannot at present be known. I 
find your brother is much better this morning than he was 
last evening ; I think it highly probable that I shall set out 
in two or three days at furthest 

November 9,9,dj Portsmouth. What principally engrosses 
the attention of this town^ is the fear of starving by means of 
the regulating schemies. I cannot put a cord of wood in my 
yard for less than one hundred dollars, and other articles of 
produce are nearly in the same proportion. In short, people 
seem to be all running mad ; I hope they will come to their 
senses again some time or other ; but that is not to be ex- 
pected till a final stop is put to paper emissions. That mea- 
sure, I have some hopes, will check the depreciation of morals 
as well as of paper currency. 

The high consideration in which his services were held by 
congress did not cease to accompany Mr. Whipple in hjs 
retirement In the beginning of the year 1780 he was ap- 
p9inted a commissioner of the board of admiralty, which office 
he declined accepting, owing to the situation of his private 
affairs. In a letter of the seventh of February, 1780, he 
thus expresses himself to Nathaniel Peabody, in relation 
to this appointment. ^^ I amconfident that your wishes, that 
I would accept the office you mentioned, are founded on the 
best principles, viz. the public good ; though I am not alto- 
gether so clear that you would not be mistaken. No doubt 
some other person may be found that will fill the place much 
better ; at least this is my sincere wish, for I h^ve nothing 
more at heart than our navy. The official account of my ap- 
pointment did not reach me till some time in January, although 
the letter was dated thQ27th November; this may account 
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tar injr untwcr'n being m long tlcU^eil : indeed, 1 hwk a fnrf 
night to conudrr tbc msner Iwlbrc 1 gmre m^ aiu««r. ud I 
aMiire you considered it vrry mnturrly; atitl. £■ rastitigit|r 
the account, I round ttie balance no greatly against it. tint I 
wax iibliged, on tlie principle of •eir-prvMrvation, to dacline." 

In tfae year irgo, innnediateljr aricr his retirement from 
congrew* be w» elected a member of the JegisUlure, ts 
wbich oflUx he was repeatedly el>OMen, and contioued to c^Jo/ 
the coiildence and approbation of Lin fellow citizens. 

In May. 1782, the supcrintendant of finance, confiding in 
" hi« intlination and abilities to promote the inten-sls of 
the United Sute«," appointed Mr. Whipple receircr for the 
■tale of New ilampahire, a commi-ssiun at once ardnoua am) 
(inp»inilar. It was invariably the rule of Mr. Morrla 
grant tliiti appointment only to men of tried integrity and il 
vincible patriotism. The duty of the ofBcc wa^ not only 
receive and tnuumit the sumx collected in the state, but 
expedite that collpction by all pmiicr means, and iricoitatiQf 
to urge the lAcal authorities to comply with the requisitions 
of congress. The station now held by Mr. Whipple was, 
therefore, extremely irksome, not only from the urgent and 
necessary representations to the legislature and the people, 
but from the total want of success which attended his most 
persevering efforts. So shameful was the sluggishness of the 
state in the payment of revenue, tliat it was necessary, six 
months after the first instalment became due, to remit money to 
New Hampshire for the purpose of finishing a single ship on 
the stocks at Portsmouth, The discouraging result of his 
exertions induced him, on the third of August, 1783, to re- 
peat more strongly his desire to abandon an oflice, the powers 
and effects of which were so little desirable. But Mr. Mor- 
ris was not disposed to lose the services of a faithful and able 
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he remarked in a letUr of the nineteenth August, 1783, ^^ a 
number of competitors would appear, I am well persuaded 
that you would not have accepted. Your original motives 
must continue to exist, until the situation of our affairs shall 
mend* Persist, then, I pray you, in those efforts which you 
promised me, and be persuaded that the consciousness of hav- 
ing made t|)|Bm will be the best reward. If this is not the 
case, I liave mistaken your character. '' Let it be remem- 
bered that an eulogium fi*om Robert Morris should, be equally 
venerated as though it had fallen from the lips of Washing- 
ton : the military glory of the hero can never be separated 
from the gigantic talents of the financier. — It was not until 
the month of January, 1784, that Mr. Whipple was enabled 
to make his first remittance to the treasury : this, at a time 
when the public necessities were most urgent, consisted of 
three thousand dollars !> At length, he was resolved no longer 
to submit to the series of vexations which he had endured for 
more than two years, and which the infirm state of his health 
rendered still more oppressive. On the twenty- second of July, 
1784, he imparted his final determination to Mr. Morris, and 
retired from the office of receiver in the course of the follow- 
ing month. 

A dispute had long subsisted between the states of Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut, relative to certain lands at Wyo- 
ming, which, from the hostile spirit in which it was conducted, 
demanded the serious consideration of congress. On the 
sixtbenth of July, 1782, it was resolved that the agents of 
tliose states should appoint commissioners or judges to con- 
stitute a court for hearing and determining the matter in 
question, agreeably to the ninth article of the confederation. 
On the eighth of August, this requisition was'complied with, 
and Mr. Whipple was included in the commis^Son subse- 
quently granted by congress. The court of commissioners 
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net At Trcnlon, in New Jcmey, »n tlie twelftbpf Norember. 
but did not constitute a quorum until the eiglitevnlli ; wlien 
Willinni Whiiii.li!, Welcome Arnold, David Breai-ly, Wil- 
lUm CIturcliill Houston, and C^ru8 GrilGn, E.t'irs. iiaving 
taken tlie ncriMsarj' oath, oiwncd the (^ourt in farm. Mr> 
Wliipfile wait appointed jiremdent, arid throughout tlic c«urse 
nf this important and delicate trial, which terminated on llie 
tliirtieth of Uiyccinbcr, dixplay cd great ability, ioip&rliality, 
and modi-ratioa. Their final Montencc and decree was re- 
turned to cungrcEfi on tlic third of January, 6t,tting it aft tJie 
nnanimniiR opinion of the coort^ that the state of Connecticut 
bad no right to the lands in controversy. 

About this period general Whipple bugaii to be afflicted 
uiUi BtricUireH in the breast, wiiich, at litiu%, proved ex- 
tremely painful. A little uxei-ciHe would iitduco violent pal- 
pitations of the heart, which were very (liBtressing. Riding 
^horseback often produced this effect, and d'equentlycuij^ 
him to fiiidt ami IhII fnim liis iinrsc. Tliis comiiliiini pre- 
vented him from engaging in tlie moi-e active ecenes of life, 
and compelled him to decline any fuKher military command. 

On the twentieth of June, 1783, he was appointed a ju^ge 
of the superior couit of Judicature ; it being usual, at that 
period, to All the office with persons who had not been edu- 
cated in the profession of the law. The bench coogiated of 
four Judges, and the chief justice only was taken from the 
bar. A discerning mind, sound Judgment, and iategritj', 
wera deemed adequate, but essential qualifications ; and these 
virtues were possessed by general Whipple. In an attempt 
to sum up the arguments of the counsel, and state a cauae to 
the Jury, the effort hiougUt on tiie palpitation of his heart, in 
BO violent a degree, that he proceeded with great difficulty ; 
utid IhU was the ojil^ int'luacc of tiis making a formal sptecliF 
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ride the circuits iK^itli the court for the term of two of three 
years, and assisted his brethren with. hi$ opinion in the deci- 
sion of the causes^ before thenu 

On the twenty 'fifth of December,' 178.4. he was appointett 
a justice of the peace and quorum throughout the state, under 
the new constitution. In the fall of tT%S, the rapid increase 
of his disorder compelled him to leave the court, and return 
home before the circuit was completed. He was immediately 
confined to his chamber, ahd the nature of his complaint pre- 
venting him from lying in bed, his otily refreshlinent from 
sleep was received whilst sitting in a chsAr; The nature and 
violence of his disorder beiBg beyond the reach of medical 
art, he expired on the twenty-eighth diiy ol November, 1785, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

His body was opened, by his special' dir^ctfbn, and it was 
found that an ossification had taken place in bis heart ; the 
valves being united to the aorta, a smalL aperture, about the 
size of a large knitting needle, remained opiftn, through which 
all the blood flowed in its circulation.; and'whan any sudden 
motion gave it new impulse, it produced the palpitation and 
faintness to which he was liable. His body, was deposited in 
the north burying ground, in Portsmiouth. 

Mr. Whipple was possessed of a strong mind, and quick 
discernment : he was easy in his manners, courteous in his 
deportment, correct in his habits, and constant in his friend- 
ships. He enjoyed through life a great i^hare of the public 
confidence, and although his early education was limited, his 
natural good sense, and accurate observations, enabled him 
to discharge the duties of the several offices with which he 
was entrusted, with credit to himself and benefit to the pub- 
lic. In the various scenes of life in which he engaged, he 
constantly manifested an honest and persevering spirit of 
VoT. I.— R r 
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emulation, which conducted liim with rapid strides to distino 
tion. As a sailor, he speedily attained tlie highest rank in 
the profession ; as a merchant, he was circumspect and in- 
diiBtrious ; as a congressman, he was fii-m and fearless ; as a 
legislator, be was lionest and ahle ; as a commander, be was 
cool and courageous ; as a judge, he was dignified and im- 
partial ; and as a member of many auhordinate public offices, 
he was alert and persevering. Few men rose more rapid); 
and woi-thily iu the scale of society, or bore their new honours 
with more modesty and propriety. 
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Matthew Thobnton, the remaining delegate from New 
Hampshire, was a native of Ireland, whc^e he was born about 
the year 1714. Two or three years subseqdent to his birth, 
his father, James Thornton, emigrated to this country with 
his family^ and resided at Wiscasset, in Maine. In a fe^ 
years he removed to the town of Worcester, in the province 
•f Massachusetts, where he conferred the benefits of an 
academical education upon his son, whom be designed for one 
of the learned professions. He accordingly commenced, and 
prosecuted his medical studies under the superintendence of 
Dr. Grout, of Leicester, in Massachusetts, and after the 
usual preparatory course, embarked in the practice of medi- 
cine in Londonderry, New Hampshire. The original settle- 
ment of this town by natives of Ireland, probably induced 
him to establish the early scenes of his usefuln^s among 
those who proverbially possess warm national remembrances. 
He rapidly acquired extensive and well-merited reputation 
as a physician and surgeon, and in the course of several 
years' successful practice, became comparatively wealthy. 

In the beginning of the year 1745, an expedition against 
Cape Breton was planned by governor Shirley, and submitted 
to the legislature of Massachusetts, in which it was adopted 
by a majority of one. The co-operation of New Hampshire 



being required, the logUlalurv of tliat pruviuce oviiiced nil 
greater entliUNiauin aatl alacrit)'. and at once assented to the 
mcamre. A vnrim u{ frvc hnndii'd mrn wim raiaul imtoo- 
diati'ij, prudent afUcerH were Mitrcted. and the whole (■quijtped 
in llic beMt ninDnrr thiit lite rcMturrcii uf th« province would 

» permit. Dr. Thornton was sclf«ted to accompany It lui a 
•urf^con, und in the coumc »r the Mpedition gavr evidence 
of thuHe HUpiTiiir talents which aiUrwarde brought him Tor- 
wardH into pubiirnnticein a Httllmoi-« distinguished manntir* 
Cohtiicl William l'«p|)ei-Rll, a mcrcliatit or unblfmiHhed re- 
putation ami engaging mannerA, was appointed to tlie chief 
command. Before he itccepteil this appointment, he conHulteit 
with tJie cnlehratfld George Whitfield, who, in Rome degree, 
encuuragetl the mctuure, and gave it tliu appt^arancc of a 
crii(ade,,by giving an a motto for their flag, A'lV desperandum 
ChrUladuce. On the first of May, lie invested the city rf 
L lioulsLRirg. The New Hampshire troops, animated with en^ 
ttiiisiii'-'ti'* iinlotir. ii;ir-foiik or ii.ll On- hihoiiri^ urni ilitngers of 
the siege, and were employed, during fourteen successive 
nightH, with straps uvtr their shoulders, and sinking to the 
knees in mud, in drawing cannon from the landing place to 
the camp, through a morass. A curious exploit of lieutenant 
general Vaughau, a son of lieutenant governor Vaughan of 
New Hampshire, inspirited the exertions of tiie besiegeni, 
and damped the courage of the besieged. Having set the 
warehouses in the north-east part of the harbour on fire daring 
the night, the smoko wa.s driven by the wind into the grand 
hattery, which created so much terror and confusion among 
the FrcTich, that they abundonetl the battery, and retired to 
the city. The next morning, as Vaughan was returning with 
only thirteen men, he crept up the hili which overlooked'the 
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a Cape Cod Indian to crawl in at an embrasure, and open 
the gate ; and, having ctbtained full possession, addressed the 
following note to the commanding general: <<May it please 
your honour to be informed, that, by the grace of God, and 
the courage of thirteen men, I entered the royal battery about 
nine o'clock, and am waiting for a reinforcement and a flag." 
In the mean time, a hundred men were despatched in boats 
to retake the battery ; but tlie intrepid Y aughan, in the face 
of a brisk fire from the city and ,the boats, prevented their 
landing, with his gallant little party, until reinforcements 
arrived. The successful result of this siege could scarcely 
hare been anticipated, and arose in a great degree from the 
unprepared and mutinous state of the garrison. It was con- 
ducted in a tumultuous manner; for, although the army pre- 
sented a formidable front to the enemy, the rear was a scene 
of confusion and frolic : while some were on duty at the 
trenches, others were racing, wrestling, pitching quoits, 
firing at marks or at birds, or running after shot from the 
enemy's guns, for which they received a bounty. A vigorous 
sortie would have caused the destruction of the scattered be- 
siegers. A plan, indeed, for the reduction of a regularly 
constructed fortress, drawn by a lawyer, to be executed by a 
merchant, at the head of a body of bosbandmen and me- 
chanics, did not afibrd very flattering prospects of success. 
However, on the seventeenth of June, mutiny, discontent, 
and the want of provisions and stores, induced Rochambeau 
to surrender, and 'Uhe Dunkirk of America" was occupied 
by the New England troops. If any one circumstance, says 
a writer of that period, had taken a wrong turn on our side> 
and if any one circumstance had not taken a wrong turn on 
the French side, the expedition must have miscarried. The 
news of this important victory astonished Europe ; but the 
enterprising spirit of New England gave a serious alarm to 
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those jealus lean vhlch tiad lung predicted the independence 
of the (-oloniei^, ami great pains were taken in Knglonil to 
ascribe all the glory to the navy, anil leK-ton the merit of the 
army. 

Dr. Tbumton of course participated in the perils of this 
furtuniite expolitioni and it is a creditable evidence of the 
profesHional nhilities and attention of the medical depart- 
ment, tiiat, from among a division of five hundred men, only 
tiix individuals died from HJckneag, previous to the surrender 
of the town, notwiUuitanding they had been subjected to e\- 
oeasive toil and constant exposure. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war, Dr. ThoriH I 
ton 8tUl resided in Londonderry, and held the rank of t | 
colonel in the militia. He Vaa also commissioned a justice i 
of the peace, under the administration of Benning Wentwortbi 1 
who was Hui>crscded in favour of his nephew, John Wentwortfa^rJ 
in 1766 ; hut similar civil appointments, conlerring, in ai^rsl 
case, little ilislinctiim, became so iirimtToUH, and were so easily 
procured during the time of governor Benning Wentworth, 
that the oflice was almost rendered contemptible. When he 
assumed the cliair, he found only twenty-five justices of th« 
peace in the whole province; but, in the first commission 
which he issued, he nominated as many in the town of Forts- 
mouth alone. Numerous pubUcatiuns, ridiculing this profu- 
sion of " conservatores pacis," appeared, among which was a 
pasquinade, published in 1765, and attributed to judge Parker- 
He humorously observes that 

" When their worships manifold. 

Like men divinely blessed of old. 
Were bid 't' increase and multiply,' 
Obsequious rose a numerous fry, 
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Then, with important air and look, 
The sons of Littleton and Coke 
Swarming appeared, to mind the Squires ; 
(What honours such a post requires !) 
These skilful clerks always attending^ 
Help'd to despatch all matters pending ; 
Took care that judgment (as it should,) 
Was rendered for the man that sued ; 
'Aided their honours to indite, 
And sign'd for those who could not write. 
Who but must think these happy times. 
When men, adroit to punish crimes. 
Were close at hand t — and, what is better. 
Made every little tardy debtor 
Fulfil his contract, and to boot. 
Pay twice his debt in costs of suit." 

In 1775, when the British govemment was dissolved, and 
a pronocial conyention formed for temporary purposes; Mat- 
thew Thornton was appointed the first president . ' 
. Although the co-operation of the inhaMtantis of New Hamp- 
shire with the other colonies^ in their opposition to the Stamp 
Tax, did not appear very cordial, from their omission t6 send 
delegates to the congress of 176d, yet the state assembly, at 
their next meeting, adopted the same measures, and forwarded 
petitions to England, similar to those which had been pre- 
pared by congress. The provinces of New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, were unrepresented ; but the 
legislators of the twp last were not in session, and the former 
alone, although joining in the general opposition, declined 
sending delegates to the convention. This defalcation, so 
destructive to the unanimity which ought to have characterized 
the proceedings of the oppressed colonists, probably arose 
from the exercise of the same influence which created a reluc- 
tance on the part of the merchants of Portsmouth to adopt the 
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a«a4a|iartatl(Mi sgrcMKnt, la lT«d ; iMrt tta pop 
ymnw 0f govamv Wcntwurtb werr. uiubk to cape witii Uw 
■|MI of pKtrMlMi, abvai^lkmed by tli« utoridiiMi tliftt Ikdr 
D'hote intcruMirM with the other irolunk* wrald be raapeodti^ 
unlem ttwy rollowetj the gef»eral cxunple, by Ibmiag aa ■•- 
■ocntioD Mtnil&r to tliOM wlticbhad l»«ei) el»ewbf:r« adopted; 'i 
thu wax atxuriia^j aKKtad u 1770. Bat nolwtthHUndiflf fl 
these MptKortncai, the jwpaUr wfirit at Now Uunpikira WM ^ 
decidedly, but tenperately diopUycd upon all proper uc- 
curionii, ill (jppusitinn to lh« odious tax wlitcli had b««n in- 
powd. Efligies or (lie diBlriiiutor of stupt were eihtbtled 
■( 'Portsmouth, and Xve wa» compclird poiilicly to deliver op 
hit comni'Mioii and instructions, wfairh wi-re mouated on the 
point or a Hword, and rarried In triuai|4i tlirougb tlie town l> 
an oath wan al<io administered to bim, purporting that 1 
woald Mither directJy nor iudirecUy attempt to execute h 
ottM.- TheibUDpact wastoconmcoceilsopenUameafl 
fii«t day iif Novi-mber, 17(i3, wlii-ti the New Hampflbire Ga* 
zfttte ap[ieared with a mourning border : the bells tolled, and 
a funeral procession was made fur tiie Goddess of Liberty ; 
but, on depositing her in the grave, some signs of life were 
supposed to be discovered, and she was carried oflT in triumph. 
The events which succeeded, and the gradually increasing 
oppoHition of the people, until the overthrow of tbe royal 
government in the province, have been already, mentioned and 
need not be here repeated. Dr. Thornton took an active and 
zeuluuH part in all of them, and was looked up to by the whole 
community as one of the firmest of the patriots, and one of 
the moat prudent leaders. On the flight of governor Went- 
worth, he arose amid a perilous and appalling scene, to the 
presiilvncy of (he provincial convention. On the second of 
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pared by the conventioDy to which the name of MatlheiJr 
Thornton is affixed, and which, as a rare document*' mni 
strongly illustrative of the temper and firmness of tUi^* 
sembljy is worthy of preservation. It bears date' in Ilie pro- 
vincial congress at Exeter, on the second of June, 17 16, find 
is thus addressed to the inhabitants of the colony. 

*^ Friends and brethren ; you must all be sensible that'ibto 
affairs of America have at length come to a very affecting and 
alarming crisis. The horrors and distresses of a cival wm^ 
which, till of late, we only had in contemplation, we nowlB^d 
ourselves obliged to realize. Painful beyond expression haT^' 
been those scenes of blood and devastation, which the barlht^ 
rous cruelty of British troops have placed before our eyetjl 
Duty to Grod — to ourselves — to posterity — enforced by tlwr 
cries of slaughtered innocents, have urged us to take up arna. 
in our own defence. Such a day as this was never befoHt* 
known, either to us, or to our fathers. Tou will give us leave, 
therefore, in whom you have reposed special confidence^ at 
your representative body, to suggest a few things which call 
for the serious attention of everyone who has the trueintei*est 
of America at heart. We would therefore recommend to the 
colony at large, to cultivate^ that christian union, harmony, 
and tender affection, which is the only foundation upon which 
our invaluable privileges can rest with any security, or our 
{mblic measures be pursued with the least prospect of success. 

*^ We also recommend tliat a strict and inviolable regard 
be paid to the wise and judicious counsels of the late Ameri- 
can congress ; and particularly, considering that the experi- 
ence of almost every day points out to us the danger arising 
from the collection and movements of bodies of men, who, 
notwithstanding we willingly hope would promote the com- 
mon cause and serve the interest of their country, yet are in 
danger of pursuing a tracJiL which may cross i\\e genera! plan, 
Vol. T.—Ss 
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»nt] so diiqrnnrrrt tlimw iiiililic mcasiirps whicli we view as of 
the greatest importance J we must, in the most express and 
urgent terms rpcommcnil it, tlint tliere may be no roovementa 
nf tbU flutui'e but by the direction of the committees of the 
respective towns or counties ; and those committees at tfie 
fi^me time ndvising with thia congress, or with the commit- 
toe of BaXoty in the reccsa of congress, where the exigence of 
the ztuiC is not plainly too pressing to leave room fur Hurh 

"We furtlicr recommend, that tlie most industrious atten- 
.-tian be paid to the cultivation of lands and American manu- 
JmtarcH, ill their various branches — especially the linen and 

' 'Wcuillen ; and that tlic luishandry migbt be managed with a 
fkarticular view thereto: — ^accordingly, tliat the farmer raise 

; jfl||Xt«ii<tiurww I^a %)(.G|f sheep ta,t^fi]()f)¥)k<{^(^f^ 

tb«rvlesaf.teaipe|-«nce, ftobmtj, .ud ri^t»owii^;-rMf 
tli&t those laws, which have heretofore been our ig^aritj and 
defence &om the band of violence, may still answer all their 
former valuable purposes, though persons of vicious and cor- 
rupt minds would willingly take advantage from our ^rvsKat 
situatioD. 

" In a word ;— We seriously and earnestly recommend the 
practice of that pure and undefiled religion, which embalmed 
the memory of our pious ancestors, as that alone upoo which 
we can build a solid hope and confidence tn the Diriiie pro- 
tection and favour, witliout whose blessing all the measures of 
safety we have, or can propose, will end in our shame and 
disappointment." 

This convention having been appointed forsix months only» 
applied, before the expiration of that time, to the general con- 
gress fortheir advice, respecting some mode of government 
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for tlio future, and transmitted the following instructions to 
their delegates : 

^ We would have you immediately use your utmost ende»i 
Tours to obtain the advice and direction of the congress, with 
respect to a method of our administering justice, and regulat-^- 
ing our civil police. Wc press you not to delay this matter/ 
as its being done speedily will probably prevent the greatest, 
confusion among us/' 

On the third of November, 1775, congress took into con-^ 
sideration the report of the committee to which these instruc-, 
tions had been referred, and recommended to ihe provincial . 
convention, to call a full and free representation of the (leo— 
pie, and that the representatives so called should establish 
such a form of government, as^ in their judgment, would best 
promote the happiness of the people, and most effectually 8e« 
cure peace and good order in the province, during the contin- ' 
nance of the existing dispute between Great Britain and her , 
colonies. The members of the convention were principally 
men who knew nothing of the theory of government, and had 
never before been concerned in public affairs ; but in the short 
term of six months, they were convinced by experience, that 
it was improper for a legislative assembly, to consist of one 
house only. Having accordingly framed a temjwrary form 
of government, they assumed tlic name and authority of a 
house of representatives, and elected twelve persons to con- 
stitute a distinct branch of the legislature, under the title of 
a council. The office of president of the convention, held by 
Dr. Thornton, was accordingly annulled. Meshech Weare, 
an old and faithful servant of the public, was appointed pre- 
sident of tlie council. The non-cfcrtion of Dr. Thornton, 
who tlien held the highest oflSce in the civil service, did not 
certainly proceed frem a want of confidence in his abilities 
and patriotism, as his subsecptent siK'edy nomination to con- 
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gnn amply ntVeata, bnt ratbcr from the HUperior daina af 
Mr. WcAre. The ancestors of Ittin eminent miut livl been is 
public sUliotii* fnmi the flmt Nuttlomcnt of the provimre j uii 
.kebwl, blmiifllf, bciMi engagiMl in public ftlTairBiliiringtlie long 
^letm nf f«rtj'-fivr> yearH. He was ch«Hcn s[>eaker of Umbuuw 
(rfUbcmbly, in 175S;cominiNHi<>nertothci:unKtt«»alJUban7, 
. in IT'54 ; aftfrrwarilii unuoftliu jii«tUcci« of the superior ccMirt; 
«lid ill 1777, tbitf justice. Such woJt the impcrlectioB of tbo 
ICtnpoi-ary t'tiiHtilulion, and Huch tiio confidence reposed in 
ItiJB by thc|)pn|)lc, that he wa« invt-Htrd, at the Bame Umc, 
%ilb Ibe hli^lie^t ntUi-cs, lcgiH!»tivo, judiciBl. mid oxccutivcf ia 
t]pliicti hn was continued by imnuul eleclloiiH ilurtng the whole 
' WRA lie ynu tiftt n iierson of an iiriginul and inventive ge- 
\niaa, bpt lir pusMUB!<«ud('xtcrittivc kmi wledgc, an accurate judg- 
mMt^'B calm temper, a modcMt dcptirtment, an upriglit and 
*• benevolent hcartf and a habituf prudence and diligence in dis- 
f dialog the various duties of public and private lit«. In 
irwi, whi'ii a new iLiid iicnniinL-nt CDtiNlitiiUiin wa.H udnptcd, 
lie wtiH iigaiii i!lu<;tud jit-i'stikiit ; but, wont oiil with publii: 
scrvirvRiho I'UHigned hiHofllccUcrnrottie expiration oCthcycar, 
•nd, afUtr InngiiiNliing unrli'i- the tnllrmitii-H of age, died, in 
his seventy-third ycai-t on tlie fifteenth of January) 17B6. 
Thus, wlicn we ciinsidcr tiio supciior years, services, and po- 
litical cxpci-icncc, nf Mr. Wcare, tUH preferment to the presi- 
dency of tlie council can indict no wound, even by implica- 
tion, upon the character of Dr. Tiiornton. On the fifth of Ja- 
nuary, 1776, he waH elected speaker of the general assembly. 
Un the twelfth of September, 1776, ho was appointed, by 
tbchouNe of reprexcntntives, a delegate to represent the state 
of New Hampshire in congress, during tlie term of one year. 
He did nut lake his neat in that illuHtrious body until the fourth 
of Novciiilji^' folIoMiiij^, Iji'iiig four niontlis iifter tlie pa-'wagt? 
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ceded to it, and was permitted to place his signature^ oa the 
eugrossedcopjof theinstrament^among those of the eifty-six 
worthies^ who have immortalized their nallies by tiiat memora- 
ble and magnanimous act The case of Mir. Thoimtoa is not 

■I 

singular : neither Benjamin Rush, .Gteorge Cljmer, James 
Wilson, Greorge Ross, nor George Taylor, were present 
in congress, on the fourth of July, 17/6, uot having been 
chosen delegates by the legislature pf Pemsylvania until 
the twentieth day of that month. 

The minds of the people had, in general, become prepared 
and anxious for a declaration of independence and they called 
upon tlieir delegates in congress tq execute the . act which 
would at once sever them from foMgn dominion. On the 
eleventh of June, 1776, a committee was appointed by the as- 
sembly of New Hampshire, ^' to make a draught of a declara- 
tion of the general assembly for the independence of the 
United Colonies on Great Britain,'' to be transmitted to their 
delegates in congress. 

On the tenth of January, 1776, Dr. Thornton was appoint- 
ed a judge of the superior court of New Hampshire, which 
office he retained until the year 1782. He had previously re- 
ceived the appointment of chief justice of the court of common 
pleas. On the twenty-fourth of December, 1776, he was 
again elected, together with William Whipple and Josiah 
Bartlett, to represent the state of New Hampshire in con- 
gress, for the term of one year, from the twenty-third of Jan- 
uary 1777. At the expiration of that time, he concluded his 
congressional labours, yrhich had been performed with undevi- 
ating assiduity, and a strict regard to the prosperity and 
honour of the country. 

Towards the close of tlie year 1779, he removed to Exeter, 
and, ill 1780, purchased a farm, pleasantly situated on the 
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liftiikS'Of tiio MwriiBEick. to which be rotii^ n rthui-t Uitfe 
ufU-r. Ill tlilH ilcUglitrul abode, he connectetl tlio biisiiiRHH iif 
agriculture with hLs'utli<.n'iltvi^rSiflc'l«ct:upaUonH. Being mow 
far ailvau(M:d in \\(k, iie rcUnquitihcd, in a great meaimrc, tlic 
practitji; uf ni«<Jicinr ; \ut wlittnevor liitt pi-urcHsiuual acrvlcei) 
were particularly rcquictid, they were chccrruUy granted, ami 
ftt all ttnica hif^hly .appreciated, ilc inten^Htcd himsolf in 
tile municipal affairs uf the tuwn, and was, tor several yearrt, 
chosen line of the Moject-inon. During one or twu years, lie 
serrcd a^ a.meiuJiGr of tlic general court ; and was elecW 
tb thc^ollice uf sunatoriafiio state kgisliituru. On the £dlli 
Jangary, I'S-l, Uo waa fppoiiitc<l & Justice of the [tcacc anil 
quorum tlirougliout the Atato under the new couBtitution, 
xvhicli olQoe hc.conlinaed lb hold until tlie time of his death. 
In 1789, he appoint li> liavu tcnninated his political career, 
in the itevcnty-Urst year of liis age, as a member of the cuun- 
cU, under tk^ prw<loq^ of John Langdon. 

The deep ind'i'cst cntrrfiiiited hy Dr. Thornton in relation 
to the wclliLrapf tlic coinmunily, even when he had, iit a 
great meamipo, retired from active {Kilitical life, is apparent 
in the annexed comnninication to president Wcai-e, written ul 
a period when tlio unt)appy disputes between tlie states of New. 
Hampshire and Vermont wore an aspect truly alarming. 
The latter, not then an acknowledged state of the union, had 
extended its jurisdiction over a number of towns within the 
limits of the former, and oltivers of justice, api>ointcd by tlie 
authority of both etiitcs, wore exercising jurisdiction in tlie 
same places, and over the same peraous. I'aKy I'age, strong 
fontcntioiis, and deep resentments, were produced by tliese 
flashing interests ; and .it the period when the letter of Dr. 
Thornton was written, a serious afTiay in the town of Ches- 
tcrlirld, during which the n^pectivv shi-riirs i>i' llie l\t<i slatis 
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ivcre at different periods committed to prison bj the stronger 
partly and orders. were on each side issued to oppose force bj 
force, threatened to lead to open acts of hostility. 

The letter is dated at Merrimackf on the twenty-ninth of 
December, 1781, and is in the following terms : 

** Hon. and dear Sir, The Vermont affair grieves me more 
than our war with Great Britain^ Heathens were shocked 
when brother killed brother, in battle ; but how much more 
ought christians to shudder at the very thought of brother 
killing brother aboMt a line of jurisdiction. For mercy's 
sake. Sir, if possible, prevent every hostile measui*e until the 
honourable continental congress explicitly fiices their boundSi^ 
and informs them what to depend upon^ and New Hampshire 
bow to conduct. Takiug one man may begin a war^ but when, 
or how it will end^ the Great Ruler only knows. From the 
best information, a very grea^ majority on both sides of the 
river will acquiesce in the determination of congress : if so, 
and we wait, all will be peace. If they will not^ and we 
wait, it will be the thirteen United States against the Yer- 
monters. If we do not wait, it may be called a premature act 
of New Hampshire. I know it is said, take a few of the 
leaders, and the rest will submit. The British ministry rea- 
soned the same way about Americans.' What will the rest 
be about while our men are taking and bringing away the 
few ? Send an army before they are prepared many say. 
They are prepared to begin a war whenever we provoke them, 
and I presume it will not be done veryfioon. Give them 
time, and they will join with the Britons, Canadians, and 
Indians, are tliought powerful reasons for expedition—-! think 
for procrastination, because they have had sufficient time al- 
ready, and if they intend iq prosecute thVtiUScheme, it is not 
best to begin : if so, it ought to be the thirteen United States, 
and not one of the smallest, to engage them. The power of 
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jmitVn^ war or peace jn dclrgatfid to tlte tionouraine 
Dental congress, and it would he impertinent to ask ir onl 
hn» Uie piiwer llml pvery statd haw ^cn np in eongiTss. 

"Pray, sir, excuse tliia trouble : it does not rome to die- 
4stc, but to ea.tc my mind, anxious ittr my country, and tbe 
peace and happiness of mankind." ' 

' In private lirp, the social ft^elings and attai^bments of DR., 
Tliorntoii attracted tlie g(^noral cntccin of tlinsc by wbom IM 
was surrounded : the young and the old were alike partUv 
])ators in tbe agreeable versatiHty of bis powers, and tM 
'ihcxbaustililc stock of information which a long and induw 
■trious life liad itccumtilatcd. Ills memory was welt stOFei^ 
with n large fund of entertaining and Inistniclivo anecduteftJ 
whicli be could apply to any incident, or subject of conrcr* - 
sation. Hence Iiis society wfts universally courted, and fc* ^ 
ever left his prescnne -withoiut being both instnictcd Mt^] 
' anusod. Sior ■tiem bis inatmctiops speedily TorgotteD ; taii 
they were invariably interwoven with some anecdote of Iho 
cliamctcr or event wliich lie wislied to describe, and illnslra- 
tive of the lesson which he desired to impart ; these pleasant 
intertextures were so applicable, that the recollection of them 
could not fail to recall to tbe memory the circumstances with 
which they were connected. In his moments of mental re- 
creation, he exhibited the very essence of hilarity and hu- 
mour, in the infinite variety of his stories, and his mode of 
narrative, which was particularly inviting. In tliis rational 
pastime, he never descend led to vulgarity, but afforded gene- 
ral amusement, while he instructed the minds, and improved 
the morals, of his liearet's : lilie tlic great Franklin, wliom 
he, in many traits of character, resembled, lie illustrated his 
sentiments by fable"; in wbicli he. displayed a peculiar and 
lal talent. His inventive powers in c:iereises of Ibis 
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commenced a fictitious narrative for the amusement pf his 
auditors^ and, lil^e an Eastern story-teller, continued it for 
the space of an hour, supported solely by instantaneous in- 
vention. His posture, femd manner of narrating, were as 
peculiar as the faculty itself: when he placed his elbows 
upon his knees, with his hands supporting his head, it was 
the signal for the ereciis auribus of the assembly. Their 
attention became instantly arrested, and irresistibly fixed 
upon the narrative; the curious incidents of which were 
evolved in the most masterly manner. Commencing with a 
slow articulation, and a solemn countenance, he gradually 
proceeded in his tale, casting, at intervals, his black and 
.piercing eyes upon the countenances of his hearers, to detect 
the emotions excited in their breasts, and pausing to observe 
its full effects. His ingenuity in this accomplishment was 
astonishing, and he never failed to interest the feelings, and 
excite admiration. 

Uis easy stylo of epistolary correspondence, and the hu- 
mour with which it was occasionally conducted, may be 
gathered from the following letter, written during his at- 
tendance in congress, to his friend Mr. Weare ; and dated 
the twenty-third of January, 1777. 

^^ Hon. Sir; October I5th, left home, and oxi)erienced the 
truth of the following lines : 

Soon varying nature shifteth every scene; 

Rough ways succeed. the smooth;. storms, the serene, &c. ^ 

Arrived in Philadelphia the third of November: — the eighth 
was inoculated for the small-pox, and during our confinement, 
we had the honour t(» be attended by Dr. Cash, Dr. Surly, 
Dr. Critical Observer, Dr. Gay, and Dr. Experience, in the 
following order, viz. Uetweea the hours of ten and eleven 
Vol. L— T t 
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A. M.,Dr. Cush— <'Hnw N't Sir etui Mwlain?"— «nd v 
over our romplflinH wen', \ih answer was "AITs pretty," 
Add TBnlslied in a aeroiiil. lie wan the npemtnr, nnil fur a 
few (lays visited im iif uIiovf, and I saw no marc nf liim till 
I paid hiR t)ill i)f eighteen doIlHr-H. Dr. Suily came two or 
three times earh clay: aa n friend viewed «a through hin 
f^asiif)!, iinrl then, villi n Ninfliiig grin, Hofllynaid, "What, 
ns worse yet ? thin is trifling to what you'll feel bcfurc alt'ei 
o»er." Rr. Critical Obwrver, n yoting doctiir, w h't told me 
be would rrltlcally nbnrrvc every stage of the sraall-pox in 
0«, to Rain exprrirnco, came onre in two or three days, and 
Rtald ahoiit. H minute at radi time. Dr. fiay, a young doctor 
that rame as a friend two or Uirec times every day, tripped 
round, Rang a tun?, and lold me "all would end well." Dr. 
Experience, a merchant, who had had llic vmall pox, vtiitcd 
Qi every i»y, aiid gave a murli truer account of the smalt* 
pox than all the doctors. 

"Soon ali.-i- «f g„t !iln-oail. the ncwn of Howe's army on 
their march for Pliiladelphia, induced the congress to adjourn 
to this town, where the man with boota has very great ad- 
vantage of a man witli «liocs. The catriages are stopped, by 
the depth of the mire, in the middle of the streets: the ladies 
with silk gowns and shoes, make a fmc figure. From the 
time we left home, the prayers and graces became shorter 
every stage, until we iiear neitticr. Tlie religion is,— take 
all advantages, pay your dchts, and do as yon please. 

"By the assi.Htance of my worthy colleague, (general Whip- 
ple,) and good fricndn, we obtained a grant of one hundred 
thousand dollars, wliich we send per tlie bearer, and are 
obliged to detain him till the Massachusetts money, &c. is 
ready, T'ray, Sir, l;ike llie Iroiilile lo preseiil my coinpli- 
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tW6nty->tblrd of January, and inform tlicin tliat mj constitu* 
tion and circumstances oblige me humbly to ask leave to 
vetum home next spring. The necessity of having good 
men in congi*es9 is so evident, that I shall only beg they may 
be sent in time. For public news, I must refer you to iht 
bearer. The congress are doing all in their po^er to procure 
assistance, foreign and domestic May Grod give success!*' 

His house was at all times open to those who were house^ 
ItBBf and his table was fi-equently surrounded by individuals^ 
from whom gratitude alone could be anticipated in return for 
his kindness and hospitality. Nevertheless it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that all the high qualifications possessed 
by Dr. Thornton, were wholly free from alloy — ^for he was 
human. It is asserted that the auri sacra /ames^ in some 
degree, detracted from the dignity of the character which h^ 
generally sustained; but this accusation may have sprung 
from the observations of those who did not properly distin- 
guish economy from avarice. He was never known to be 
unjust, although he rigidly enforced his rights, without re- 
ference to the smallness of the amount: hence he <¥as con- 
sidered severe in his pecuniary claims. If he was strict] in 
obtaining that which was due to him, he was scrupulously 
exact in liquidating his obligations to others. 

Another trait in his character, whicli frequently excited 
unpleasant, but momentary feelings, was his powers of satire. 
Although no man more patiently endured a cutting sarcasm, 
but few were inflicted on Dr. Thornton without a prompt 
and keen retaliation. In fact he was fond of pleasant jests, 
and was even immoderately pleased at a pungent pun, or a 
lively repartee. Many diverting anecdotes of this kind are 
preserved by his surviving companions. 

As a neighbour he was universally loved, as a citizen re- 
spected, and as a physician, he gained the confidence of the 
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pmple, by liii skill anil puHctuallty. Hc> cherillie<l witli 
fuHtlnDKN tlic t-enic 111 lira ncc nf tliOHC itiilividuaUur merit, with 
whom lio liail fimnrd &n wr|uaiiitanro iluring tlin rlioiiiicrei) 
ticcnes or liix lii'c, iintl cndt^avotitrd tu pt'CHerrc uodimtnishod 
their respect sml appmbation. In tlio evening or life, nrier 
his jtrnfeiMiitiixl und jiolitical useriilneKK was nimost uxliaustcd, 
lie was in the liabit of viuiting bis old frieniln in Londunderry, 
the onco happy tH:eno »r his youthriil exertimi«. In Uii^e in- 
CcrviewH, he wiui feelingly RtfecUonate ; — graspinf^ the hniid 
with a ixal sensibility of the heart, iu the reroilecljon of llie 
Joyn of by-gone days. The rritcrRtion of thin MUt'ial formality 
was a renewed pledge of his kindnesH and alfectiun : his re- 
collection of the children tn the neighbourhood vts reinurk- 
ably acute, unil, without invidious distinctiunH, he jKisfieiutcd 
a particular favouiito among the rhildren of all his aapiwn' 
tuices ; — a foible perhHpx incident .to tlie chai'acter vf a fami- 
ly phyvician. During theee y'mU, he nerer alighted from 
his I'haiHi'. owing ta tin: inrirmitii'H of age; but wUi-ii itif 
arrival of the Judge was announced, the whole family was 
laid under a willing contribution, and old and young alike 
flocked out to bid him welcome. 

HiBown children, who were absent from home, {larticipat- 
ed largely in bin wanncNt alTcctions : he visited them annu- 
ally* and expended some time in their society. Their love 
and veneration for liiin, and unceasing solicitude for his wel- 
fare, amply n^paid bis paternal anxiety, and were a soothing 
con«ilatii>n to tiis declining years. He was greatly recreated 
by these cxcurHiuiis, and never returned from them without 
apparent satis faction. 

Dr. Thornl'iri was, indeed, a man, venerable for his age 
and .skill in Uh jim less ion, and for thcscveral important and 
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into matters of ab8ti*ase speculatiofi. * fitis virtues were a 
model for imitation, and while memory does her office, will 
be held in grateful recollection. His .character as a christi- 
an, a father, a husband, and a fHend, waSS bright and unblem- 
shed : and if he had any of those failings which are insopa* 
rable firom humanity, they have long since been fiN^otten^ 

His vigorous mind seemed to seize boldly upon the leading 
points of the subject which it proposed to investigate, and 
never to relax its grasp until it had arrived, almost uniformly, 
to a correct conclusion. He enjoyed diversified and almost 
unlimited information, from the habit of reading which he 
maintained during the whole course of his life. He was a 
philosopher in the strictest sense; but,' although he possessed 
a mind able and prone to engage in metaphysical inquiries, 
and capable of the deepest research, he did not wholly devote 
himself to abstract speculations. His powerful genius Was 
formed to grasp '< heaven, eartli, and ocean, and plunder 
them of their sweets," to pass <^from grave ip gay, from 
Mvely to serene^" and still excite undiminished and last- 
ing admiration. In every situation of life in which he was 
placed, and in every act which he thought it proper to per- 
form, the mens divina was conspicuous; and' that talis- 
manic attribute of the human soul was transcendent When 
the blossoms of honour and of old age were thick upon him, 
he was in the constant practice of reading such works of fancy 
as possessed any merit, or tended rationally to amuse the mind, 
and improve the morals. Light reading, in his moments of 
recreation, accorded better with the certain, however imper- 
ceptible, mental decay, which the octogenarian must inevita- 
bly experience, and those delightful cf eatures of the imagina- 
tion served, for a season, by enticing his attention, to invigor- 
ate an enfeebled frame, which unrelieved studies upon ab- 
struse topics would have prostrated. He wrote, however. 
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(in)itknl mmtyn rnVllic \>ah\ir. |Hi|ieni nflvr tin w«^ r\fjl 
vi-ar-t nl' iigr, ntiil nhuut Hie twm« iinriotl prf[iHi'iHl lor llic pre 
ii nietBitliy Nical wnrk, ^liidi witx novtr p^t*!)"''^* It iH ot 
]iritiri1 [ii Ruventj'-itliHn fflunuKtrlpt pugva in qiiartn, mmI p 
HCflfNM tlr« fdllvwiiig flingDliir titto s 

"I'lUADiHK l^trl') or llin origin of tlio Kvil, cnlleil 9ii. 
rxRniH»1 ; or Im>w it cvrr AiA or cvn- rnn cumo (n pMi). llial 
ncrcaturo xliirulil ur could <lii aay tiling, unfitm- kaii»rapor for 
Ihiitcnrnturp in ilo; Drhtiw it r.vnr ilid or uvur can oitms flta 
jiuim. th»t a. tTi'Murr uliiiiild or ronldnmit, or Itsavo iiiitlad||9 
wltiit tiiRt i;iYntiiiT iiufflit tn hnvtt domv or wm tit ami gtrotHf 
for tlmt cn-ivtiiru to do : or hnw it aver Wan, or chn tie [lOUMi* 
\th I'nr a crcolurti to diniilcfttti: ttio (.'rcfttnrln'riiought, Wcrrdi 
m Action." i^J 

ThiK Hbntraifl ]irudiKtinri oxIiililtM, In ii Ktnmff llgbtt lln 
wnndcrl'ul powers, of roiniT imAMsmMxt by Ur. ThorntvMt ' 
which, triURiphnnt. over tiinc, nniildcid him, nt n pcHml or 
lifn attained lij' Tcw mnmborH of tlio liutnari fiimlly, to wre*- 
tl(! with a Hiihjfct which particulnrly demandH a large 
portion or incntiil vigiiur. I'he practice of no profasiitan 
uffnrdii n widrr livid fur th» oxcrciHCN of the inquisitive 
minil in tlio dwiloiiitmrnt oi the linmaii character, than that 
of pliyHic. Thi^ medical practitioner habitually Hcon man as 
ho Ik, (livcMtiid of Iho factilioiiH uidrt which attend hii tnter- 
coiinw with Niiciiity ; — dqiitSHiicd by dineaiie, hia miRd s»- 
HumeN itH natui'nl tnn<-, whctlicr it ho iinc nt' dignity or degrado- 
tioii. lie rr( Off iil-/,rn tliu Htcrn leader of annioH in the ph^ntive 
and murinurinf; invalid, and the i;ilkd politician in the teaty 
and terrified valetudinarian. Ht-ncath n Hickty and unfeebjed 
frame, ho ftudnamiul inflexible in strrngth, and under the noU 
fflrmnfAiiffrringwnman, unoncrf;y afmtnd whish would exalt 
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ed by worldly intercourse^ obtained an accurate and exten* 
sire knowledge of human nature. 

On the great question which was decided in favour of our 
national independence, he was invariably steadfast^ and at all 
times evinced his readiness to support with his property a^d 
life, the declaration to which he bad publicly fiubsoribed. His 
political character may be best estimated by the fact, that he 
enjoyed the confidence, . and was the unshaken disdple^of 
Washington. 

In relation to the religious sentiments and opinions of Dr. 
Thornton, it is not ascertained that he ranked himself among 
any of the established sects of christians. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that no man was more deeply impressed with a belief in 
the existence and bounties of an over-ruling Providence, 
which he strongly manifested by a practical application of the 
best and wisest injunctions of the christian religion : a be- 
liever in the divine mission of our Saviour, he implicitly 
followed the great principles of his doctrine, so far as human 
frailty would permit. Exemplary for his regard to the public 
institutions of religion, and for his constancy in attending 
public worship, he trod the courts of the house of God with 
steps tottering with age and infirmity. . 

When he had passed the eightieth year of his age, he was 
attacked with the hooping-cough, which proved extremely 
distressing. But, notwithstanding the violence of the spasms, 
which nearly deprived his feeble frame of breath sind pulsa- 
tion, he continued his practice of visiting, and fully retained 
his natural pleasantry and humour. For many years previ- 
ous to his death, a slight affection of the palsy had impaired 
his voice, which rendered it difficult for him, at certain seasons, 
to express himself intelligibly : but even this infirmity, in such 
a man as Dr. Ttiornton, served to enhance the veneration in 
which he was held* The solemn enunciation of his voice 
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«Urart«tl frcsli attention) and increased tluit rcnpeci I 
which alil age is wont ti> iiiKiiirc 

He (licil in Nowburyport, MaMitacliiiiM^tts, wliile on a vuiit 
to biH rltiujjliters, on the twenty-fourth clay of Jnm!, IS03| in 
tlio cighty-ninUi year of bis age : hiH remains were conveyed 
to Now Hampshire, and' interi%il un the succeeding aabbath, 
within a Hliort diHtincA of Tliornton's forry, on tho Merri- 
mack river. Ili» Rurviviiig children conflicted of two aons 
and two daugbtcrH. James Thoriituti, liiii eldcrtt son, was a 
reiiresentativff from Merrimack to tho general roiiK, during 
wvcral years, and died in July, 1817, aged fifty-tbree yearn. 
Mattliew 'I'liornton waM gradoated at Dartmouth college, in 
17B7 ; waH admitted to tbc practice of tho law ; and died at 
Merrimack on t)ie fiftburDtMcmbcr, l(t04,iii tUetliirty-Uiird 
year at hiH age ; bin surviving daughtci-H are Mr». Beltoti, 
widow of the late Silaft Betton of Salem, in New Haropiitdre, 
and Mrs. M'Ciaw, of Bedford. 

l>r. 'I'lioi-ntoii «;is ii niaii <jf !ari,'i'. HLaluiv, exceeding six 
feet in liciglit, and his form wa^ Nymmotrically proportioned : 
hi« complexion was dark, and hin eye black and penetrating. 
His countenance wat invincibly grave, like that of Casstuii, 
who read much, and never smiled ; and tliis trait is the more 
remarkable, as he was dietinguisbcd for his goml humoured 
hilarity. In bis deportment, he was diguiAcdaKd command- 
ing, witboat austerity or liauteur. 

The grave of this eminent man ih covered by a white marble 
slab, U|inn wbicii are inscribed his name and age, with the 
brief but noble epitaph— "AN HONKST MAN." 
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At the* time of the Declaration of Independence, the pro- 
vince of Rhode Island and Providence plantations was repre- 
sented in the geieral congress by two delegates, Stefhex 
Hopkins and Whxiam Eixebt. 

Although the smallest of the British colonies in point of 
territorial limits, this province, as it was termed before the 
revolution, maintained that character which it still holds, of 
being among the first in energy, resources and lofty spirit. 
It was founded amid hardship and suffering, to secure reli- 
gious and political freedom ; and during its history, at no 
period has it been found wanting in every effort to pre- 
serve and to extend it. The diaim of being the first to 
establish a system of religions toleration^ has been made on 
behalf both of Penn and lord Baltimore ; and we all look 
back with delight to the primitive records of our country^ 
which present to us the pure ecclesiastical systems, which 
were founded by the amiable and accomplished nobleman, and 
the sagacious and benevolent quaker. Their conduct has 
been rewarded by the applause of every age, by the gratefiil 
recollection of their countrymen, and by what to them would 
have been a return still more deliglitftil, the secure happiness 
of those over whose ancestors their cares were extended. 
Tet, it may be remembered without derogating flrom their 
virtues or destroying the benefit of their example, that the 
Vol. L— U u 
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mmnii t)i(-y Adfl|rtftd were tlintte inas^ikely,to iie^rk tb»«M- 
tlemvnt of the extensive pi-'incipalitifs Trom which their foN 
tunen were (Icriverl ; that they were ptt39essed of cxterttiVe 
powers, which enabled Hicm calmly to weigh and adopt the 
farm of government which the exigencies of time and flitlia- 
tinn reqnired ; and that they were siirrouniled by roitny men 
differing fnim tliem in rcligiaiis opi»li>n«, whone interestn 
cnuld not be neglected. But the settlement iif niinile liilami 
was coeval with that of Maryland, and prcceilcd by many 
years tlint of Pennnylvanin. It whs nitule hy a hand of wnn- 
deririg strangerB, driven from their lioineit liy ndigious per- 
secution ; poor, unproti^cted, rude in niaiuiw^, and with few 
of tite in stnic lions, perhaps none of the Kcroniplishment*^ of 
the times. Act their earliest ncia were marked by a dtria- 
tian feeling, a hencvnlenre, luid a lihernt and tolerant npirit. 
uut ciicecdrd, if equalled, in the early lilslury of our (-.ountry. 
Roger Williams, the founder of the colony, was a ledtn^ 
add piiiiuliir diiiiie (jf Mawsacliii'ietts ; llirowing iiside, hiiw- 
ever, the puritanical prejudices of the times and the people 
around him, he contended with vehemence for freedojn of con- 
science in religious worshi|h insisted that it should he extended 
to all, even to " Papists and Arminians," and opposed, with 
the whole weight of his character and influence, those laws 
whicli went to destroy their civil rights on account of their 
cnnscientious belief. But, to use the expressive language of 
Mr. Burke, they who in England could not bear being cfaas- 
tised with rods, had no sooner got free from their fetters, 
.than they scourged their fellow refugees with scorpions. lo- 
Btead of meeting with encouragement and success, by the pro- 
mulgaticm of liis opinions, Roger Williams found hiteself 
regarded as the enemy of religion ; and at last, in the year 
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follo¥rers» he sought a refuge among the Marragansett In- 
dians, and found among the rude pagans of the forest^ that 
liberty and repose which were denied him by christian civili- 
zation* He wals joined from time to time, by other pilgrims ; 
and these children of {lersecution thus assembled, passed in 
their wild retreat, by solemn resolve, the earliest and tlie 
most solemn declaration of tlie principles of perfect freedom 
in religious concernments, that the world had ever known. 

It might have been supposed, that thus at a distance from 
those from whom they differed, and obliged from the nature 
of their situation to gain a precarious subsistence, and defend 
t)ie uncertain tenure of their property amid innumerable hard- 
ships, they would have been permitted to proceed unmolested 
by their ancient enemies* It was not so, howeYjSb In the 
year 1643, an expedition was fitted out against them : and 
their address to ^< certain men styled commissioners, whose 
names they knew not," as it is expressed in their own bold 
language, aifords a higlily interesting specimen of the cha- 
racter of the colonists and the feeling of the times. <' If you 
come," say they, << to treat us in the ways of equity and peace, 
together therewith, shaking a rod over our heads, in a band 
of soldiers; be assured that we have passed our childhood in 
that point, and are under the commission of tlie Great God, 
not to be children in understanding, neither in courage, but 
to acquit ourselves like men. We strictly charge you hereby, 
that you set not a foot upon our lands, in any hostile way, 
but upon your perils, and that, if any blood be shed, upon 
your heads shall it be : and know, that if you set an army of 
men upon any part of our land, conti*ary to our just prohi- 
bition therein, we arc under command, and have our com- 
mission jjcaled, all ready to resist you unto deatli. For this 
is the law of our God, by whom we stand, which is written 
in all men*s hearts^ that, if ye spread a table before us as 
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friend), we sil nvt as loen inrertive, envious, or maUconli* 
not toucliing a morsel, nor looking from you, who j: 
unto our iHsIi, but we eat with you, by virtue of the unfeigi 
law of relations, not only to satUfy our stomachs, but to in- 
creosH friendaliip and Invo, the end of fcastitigs : hu aLHQ, 
yqu viioit as an romhatants, or warriors, by the name )awi£^ 
relations we will resist yo« unto di-ath." Their courajjl 
however, could not save them from overwhelming force, I 
a time, aided as it was by the basest treachery. 

These sufferings, however, were tmly lemporary, and not- 
withstanding the etTorts of their enemies, they succeodod ii J 
continuing their honourable course of conduct ; and flnallS'f 
tMaHart* ftr tt the caaetlofi ef tiM gOTAPiiiBeat at hoMt 
AttiM^ %j|iicient records of the provinoe, prasuTed i* th« 
tiffice ti »e BCcntary of the state, is fiiuitd an ettrj nea- 
Kofling this ctrcirastaiice, and giTiag flTidenee of th« anxM^ 
Vrhich wna felt by all that it should be ganerUly known. *'At 
presait,** states the record, " the general a— mbly j 
ft their duty to signify his majesty's gracious ] 
voachsafed in ttiese words to as, verbatim, viz. That n 
tRtSDn «itJun the said bolohy at any time hereafter, Aall be 
Uiy way tnolesled, punished, disquieted or called in qncBtlalit 
far Uiy difference of opinion in matters »f religion tlutt de 
mt ftctaially disturb'tite ctril peace of the said colony." And 
in a fetter written to Sir Henr? Vane, in Enghind, abottt Hie 
sanw^^eriod, we 6nd the following sentence, whidk fbrribly 
tlliisb^tes the feelings of the colonists as to religioaa, aad the 
*Bfecta of those feelings, as to civil concetns. ■*'We have 
hng dmak," they nay, <<of the c«p of as great UbcMiei n 
uyiwiplewBcanbearofaRderthe'whole'heavena. V^hkie 
nut Mlybecft long fhse together wiA nllEi^Hah, ftwi the 
yakteofvolfiah blsbops and their popirii ceranoniMs «||aiaiM 
Vfawe grieroibs apptrwiota Ood rvised «p yonr aftUb qririt 
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in parUament ; but we have sitten doWn quiet .knd drjr psm 

the streams of blood, spilt by the \^ar in our native cqontry. . 

^ 

We have not felt the new chains of the Presbyterian tyrants, *, 
nor in this new colony have we been consumed with the 
over-jealous fire of the (so called) godly and christian ma-, 
gistrates. We have not known what^an excise means. We 
have almost forgot what tythes are; yea, or taxes dflier to 
church or common weal.^' 

It is scarcely necessary to s^y that where religious liberty 
thus existed, civil freedom was not wanting. They must in- 
deed exist together, nor can one long be securely maintained 
without the other. This was eminently the case in Rhode 
Island, where in early times, the same daring spirit and un- 
daunted courage was displayed in the maintenance of their 
political as their ecclesiastical rights; and when at length a 
regular charter was procured, it gave, under the form of a 
corporation, all the essentials of a well tempered democracy. 
The king, after he granted it, virtually excluded himself from 
any interference with it. He had no viceroy, he had no veto 
on the laws of the colony, his actual or constructive presence 
was not endured, his power felt hardly at all, his influence 
rarely, but always benignantly and beneficially. In the first 
session of the assembly under that charter, and indeed before 
it had passed through all the ceremonies of a royal grant, 
that topic of controversy was anticipated and settled, which 
a century afterwards convulsed the wqirld. In March, 1663^ 
in an act for declaring the piivileges of his majesty's sub- 
jects, it was enacted, ^^that no tax shall be imposed or re- 
quired of the colonies, but by the act of the general assembly/' 
When Andross, under the commission of James II., called for 
the surrender of the charter of the colony, it was indignantly 
and peremptorily refused ; and the people asserted and pre- 
served all the rights which had been handed down to them 
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rrom Uieir RBccstors-^i tBe»W)r part uf Vt» hat omit 
wo find tlu-ni Mlill actiBg on the same reaolatc princi|)lea^ 
■when tbc mother cmintry was in the right tUe colonists wo* 
bill uf energy and enthusiasm in Let- supiiort ; but when 4llf 
attempted any or thotjc eniTOHchtnt-nts, under which all tbir 
colonies suffered more. or leas, long bcforfl the revoluttnA 
- "^lere were not found wtinting several of th« most illustrid^i 
ciitxcna, ready- to vindicate tlic province nud i)rcservc iHp 
rigkts. . ■ " 

It is among flifl^,mtnv tli&t vc^ tptwt. with tliv «ftinca>^! 
Hopkiiia and Kllery, dcstiged.at a^ubaequent time tubecui^ 
still moTO illustrious, by being connoctcil not with the ijuaiA 
rels of H Minall and thinly settled colonv, but with the slciig?, 
gles of a vast eiupii-c. -* 

"1 

STEPnuH Il()PKiN9 was born in .tbat part oC the lliori li"(Illj> 
of ProvidDnfte, which now formH tbo-towu of Scitnate, on tMlV 
sevenlli of March, 1TU7. His great-grand father, Thomifl. 
Ho]ikins. wiio married tiic daughter of Ucnpdirt Arnold, Iho 
first governor of the colony of Rhode Island, waa one ftf the 
primitive settlers of Proyideqp^. His father, William Hop- 
kins, the only child of hisp&rents, married Ruth 'WtlkiBBOn, 
grand-daughter of William Wickendon, one Of the'firat set- 
tlers, and first preachers, among the Baptists, in Providence. 
Although the rememgcgjice and knowledge of the youtbTol 
days of Air. Hopkiitir&TO'ln agreat measure lost, yet it i^»- 
pears on i-ccord, as ail evidence of the regularity of his con- 
duct at that pei'i'xd, and the confidence which it excited, tlwt, 
when only iiinetecii' years of age, hifi father gave hin a deed 
of gift for seventy acres of land, and his grandfatker bestow- 
ed on *■* his loving gt«Ddsoni" an additional tract oC ninety 
acres. — lie received ntfthingji&lpiv tbim a plain counti^' ed«- 
cation, bj which he acqnq'ed an evellcnt kHDwlodge of. pAn 
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manshijiy and became conversant in the practical branches of 
the mathematics, particularly surveying. 

Being the son of a farmer^ he continued the occupation of 
his father, after the death of the latter, and in 17S1, increased 
his estate in Scituate, by the purchase of adjoining l^ini^ 
He continued this mode of life until his removal to Providence^ 

« 

in 174£, when he sold his farm, and built a mansion in that 
town^ in which he continued to reside until his death. 

In March, 1732, Mr. Hopkins made his first appearance 
in the public service, in the humble station of town-clerk ot 
Scituatc, from which he rose, through almost, every grada«' 
tion of office, to the highest dignity of the state. He conti- 
nued to hold the situation of town-clerk, and of president pt 
the town-council, to which he was cliosen ia March, 1735^ 
till the twenty-fourth of December, 1741, when he resigned 
In consequence of his intended removal from the town. AbQut - 
this time, he was also clerk of the court, and clerk to the pro* 
prictors of the county. In June, 1732, he was elected a re^ 
presentativc to the general assembly from Scituate, and con- 
tinued to'discharge the duties of that appointment, with fidelity 
and ability, until the year 1738. In May, 1736, he was ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace, and one of the justices of the 
court of common pleas. In May, 1739, he was appointed >*^ 
chief-justice of that court. 

He was extensively employed, till an advanced age, in the 
business of surveying lands. In 1737, he revised the streets, 
and projected a map of Scituate, for the proprietors ; and 
performed the same duty in Providence, after he had estab- 
lished his residence in that town. In 1740, he was chosen 
surveyor by the proprietor of land in the cSanty of Provi- 
dence, to make i*eturns, and an index-book, of all the lands 
laid out west of the seven-mile-line : the completion of these 
returns was attended with great labour, and they continue 
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to thb tiny to be biglily uHofiil. TEifl nicety of \t\n Alcnll- 
tlonii, and perrcct knowlctlgc of the bu!iines.s, in attcHtcd hy n 
TciwrnUtelivitigwItncs!}, wlm, about Uio year ITfiO, accompa- 
nied )iim in tlic Biirvvy n( a tnictof land in Scitnatc. navinf; 
IHWWi) Uirongli a Ibirk nhrubby plain, Mr. Hopkins found 
tb^ htH watcti. which cnxt twenty-five guinvax in London, 
was minting. Buppoiiing that the diaiti had become entangled 
hi the buohfti, and tlie watch thereby pulled from hii* pocket, 
ht^i the cout-He back, ami found it hanging on a baah. 
■ - l' Th 174\, he ytM again u repi-csentatlvo of Srltuate in the 
general aSHCiRbly, of which he Wan cliomen upeaker.— -Provi- 
dence originally contained nil the towni* now rompi-iflcd in 
't|ijBr.ounty, but, in 1730, it was divided, and Scituate, Gloii' 
jceater, and Smithficid, were erected into neparate townships; 
' ' thiiKi altliough Mr. IIupkin« was a native of Providence, he 
^ .'j[tved in tliat part of It which ii now called Bcituate, about 
■^ " llftacn tnllfli! from the former prenent town. In 1748, ho «>M 
U\h l\,vm lui'l rtinovcd (o I'rovitkiicc, wlicre ha rommrnn'] 
hunincsH n« a tncrcliunt ; bulliling, owning, and fitting out 
VGNHrl.H. In the naino yf^ai; the groeml confidence reponcil in 
Ids abiittiea and integrity, was evinced by his appointnentto 
represent the town into which he had juat removed his real- 
'" (fence, in the assembly, of which he was again elected speaker. 
After an interval of one year, he was again chosen a repre- 
sentative in 1744, as well as speaker of the house ) and in 
the same year, was appointed a justice in Providence; In 

1746, being re-elected to the same responsible stations, he 
continued faithfully to discharge their duties, during the years 

1747, 174S, and 1749. In May, 1791, he was, for tlie four- 
teenth time, a i^resentative in the assembly, and in the same 
year, received the appointment of chief justice of the snpe- 
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In the year 1754^ a convention of delegates from the dif- 
ferent colonies was appointed to meet at Albany^ to hold a 
conference with the Five Nations of Indians, on tl^e subject 
of French encroachment^ and to secure their friendship in the 
approaching war. Availing themselves of this opportunity, 
the govefnors of the different colonies, at the recommendation 
of governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, advised their commis- 
i|ioners, in general terms, of a proposed plan of union ; but 
no direct authority for concerting any system, was given by 
any other of the colonies than Massachusetts and Maryland. 
The meeting of the delegates was held on the eleventh of July, 
and after the business with the Indians had been concluded, 
a committee, consisting of one member from each colony, was 
directed to prepare and report a plan of union. The essen- 
tial principles of the plan reported, and afterwards agreed 
to on the fourth of July, were objected to, both in America 
and England ; and it consequently did not prevail. — Mr. 
Hopkins was a commissioner to this congress frdm Rhode 
Island. 

In the month of May, 1756^ he was elevated to the office 
of chief magistrate of the colony of Rhode Island, and con- 
tinued to occupy this dignified station, at intervals, for seven 
years. In 1758, he was again elected, and served thereafter 
with firmness and justice, during the years 1759, 1760, 1761^ 
1763, 1764, and 1767. His conduct as governor was dig- 
nified and decided. Keeping a single eye towards the pros- 
perity of his native country, he did not hesitate to urge and 
support whatever measures appeared best calculated to pro- 
mote the colonial interest, nor to resist every encroachment on 
the just rights and liberties of his constituents. During a long 
period, he was engaged in a party contest, grounded upon no real 
principle discoverable to a modern «ye, with governor Ward, 
in which he was annually alternately successful, or defeated. 
Vol. I. — X X 
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But if Mr. Hopkins, from a conscietitinos belief !ij ttie pro- 
priety of his piiiitical views, was opposed to particular men 
Rn<] mpa.'!ures, he was neitlier so liigoteil nor ambitious, ai3 to 
set forth Iiia own particular opinions, or personal aggran- 
disement, in array against the peace and prosperity of tli» 
colony; and the real nobility of soul, «nd character, with 
which, like the illustrious Roman, he voluntarily resigned 
the reins of government, and retired (for a season} to private 
life, in order to appease the pasfiions of party, constitute one 
of the brightest incidents of his life. — In the year if 67". while 
Mr. Ilnpltins filled the executive chair, the politics of the 
colony were carried to great exceas. Impr»ss«l witli the j 
danger to be apprehended from these growing aninioHitieft 
Mnd anxious to conciliate and unite the contending factions 
which had so long distracted the province, he nobly resolved 
to retii-e from the office of governor, rather than be, in any 
way, instrumental in fostering the spirit which then pre- , 
vailed. In a nicssagci therefore, to the general assembly, 
dated the twenty-cightli of October, 1757", he included the 
following remarks : — " Thirdly, I must mention the different 
strifes and party disputes, that liAve so long divided and ha- 
rassed this unhappy colony, and desire you to discover some 
method to heal our breaches, prevent animosities, and intro- 
duce peace and harmony, and consequently happiness, among 
the people. In order to this, I am willing and ready, and 
freely offer, to resign and giveupthcoffice(of gUTemor) that 
I sustain, and do every, and any other thing, in my power, 
that may, in any way, contribute towards so desirable an 
end, as the peace of the colony. Neither do I believe this to 
be a business unbecoming the dignity of the general assem- 
bly ; but trust that, by their care and wisdom, assisted by the 
sober and well-meaning part of the people, peace may be re- 
fltcM^ to the colony, anthuity to its magistrates^ and bar- 
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monj among its inhabitants. '^ — Nor was liis pen otherwise 
idle in support of so desirable a consummation. The essays 
which he composed on the subject, display considerable merits 
united with decision, and unsparing, but dignified severity. 
'* When we draw aside/' he remarked, *< the veil of words 
and professions, when we attend to what is done, not to what 
is said, we shall find, in the present age of our country, that 
liberty is only a cant term of faction, arid freedom of speak- 
ing and acting, used only to serve private interest and a party. 
«— What else can be the cause of our unhappy disputes ? What 
other reason for the continual struggle for superiority and 
office ? What other motive for the flood of calumny and re- 
proach cast on each other ? — ^Behold! the leading men meeting 
in cabals, and from thence dispersing themselves to the seve- 
ral quarters to delude and deceive the people. The people 
are called together in tippling houses^ their business neglect- 
ed, their morals corrupted, themselves deluded; some J^ro- 
mised offices for which they are unfit ; and those who have 
disputes with their neighbours, are assured of their causes, 
whether they be right or wrong : those with whom these arts 
will not prevail, are tempted with the wages of unrighteous- 
ness, and offered a bribe to falsify tlieir oath, and betray their 
country. By these scandalous practices, elections are carried, 
and officers appointed. — It makes little difference whether the 
officer who, in this manner, obtains his plaoe, is otherwise a 
good man, or not; for, put in by a party, hemust do what they 
order, without being permitted to examine the rectitude even 
of his own actions. The unhappy malady runs through the 
whole constitution : men in authority are not revered, and, 
therefore, lose all power to do good ; the courts of judicature 
catch the infection, and the sacred balance of justice does not 
hang even ; all complain of the present administration, all 
cry out the times are hard, inA all wish they might grow bet- 
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ter ; but complaints are weak, wishes are idle, cries are vain, 
even prayers will be ineffectual, if we ilo not universally 
amend : — but no friend, no patriot, will step in, and save the 
commonwealth from ruin. Will no good Samaritan come by, 
and pour in the wine and oil into the bleeding wounds of his 
country ?" — In the person of Stephen Hopkins, were united 
the friend, the patriot, and the good Samaritan. Urging, 
and obtaining, the co-operation of his friendn, in the great 
task of effecting an union of clashing sentiments and inters 
eats, his perseverance and industry at length prevailed, ; 
great labour and difliculty, and the two parties united t 
choosing a tliird person, not particularly attached to eithe 
of them, as governor of the colony: this event, togctht 
with a fair division of offices, was followed by peace and har- 
mony, and the spirit of party in a great measure subsided. 

The integrity which marked the character of governor 
Hopkins, may be, in an important degree, inferred from the 
following portion ofan essay, written in the year 176T. rela- 
tive to the duties of freemen, both in the privilege otaa^ngD, 
and in office: " Permit me, therefore, to remind my conn- 
trymen, of the blood, the sufferings, the hardships, and la- 
bour, of their ancestors, in purchasing the liberty and privi- 
leges they might pfeaceably enjoy. How can'they answer it 
to their posterity, to fame, to honour, to honesty, if they do 
not possess those inestimable blessings with grateful hearts, 
with purity of morals, and transmit tbem with safety to the 
next generation ? Nothing is desired but that every man in 
the community may act up to the dignity of his own proper 
character. Let every freeman carefully consider the pafticu- 
larduty allotted to him as such, by the constitution ; let him 
give his suffrage agreeable to his oath, with candour, fei> the 
person he sincerely thinks best qualified ; let htm sban the 
man whet speaks to him to persuade him hew to vote ; let him 
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despise the man who offers him an office, and spurn the sordid 
wretch that would give him a bribe ; let him think it his duty 
to give his vote according to his conscience, and not depend 
on others to do his duty for him : let him know that, as duty 
is not local, so neither is capacity or fitness for office confined 
to this or that town, or place. — ^Those, by such means made 
officers, and magistrates, I would humbly entreat to consider, 
that a burden, not a benefit, is given to them ; that their turn 
has arrived to serve the commonwealth, not themselves ; that 
it is a great honour to be esteemed capable, and to be really 
worthy, of serving their country ; that their own discreet and 
exemplary behaviour is their chiefest and best authority to do 
good in their offices ; that it is vain to command others to 
practise what we ourselves omit, or to abstain from whatthey 
see us do ; that, where moderation and example are insuffici- 
ent to suppress vice, power 6ught to be used even to its ut- 
most severity, if necessary ; and, above all, that justice should 
be, in all cases and under all circumstances, equally, impar- 
tially, and expeditiously administered/' — ^This extract con- 
tains a political creed founded on the soundest roakims of 
policy, and the purest precepts of moral law ; conveyed, too, 
in that simplicity of language, alike open to the comprehen- 
sion of all, and which, finely contrasted to the flimsy finery 
and ranting rhapsodies of modem rhetoricians, so strongly 
marked the speeches and compositions 6f our fathers. 

Governor Hopkins was, whether right or wrong, thefoun- 
'der of that measure so fiercely reprobated and resisted by the 
British ministry ; — furnishing the French and Spanish colo- 
nies with provisions and supplies, during war i and, for that 
purpose, he was accustomed to grant licenses to the vessels 
of Rhode Island. — A trade had been, for a long time, carried 
on between the British and Spanish colonies in America, to 
the great advantage of both^ but particularly of the former. 



Tbtn tratlv (ltd not clan]! vUli tln^ spirit of any act of pl^^^^ 
mcnt inaOe for the reguUtinn of the BrUisli plantation trade. 
BcHidts tills trade carried on between the Brili.«i)i Americaa 
culonicA in general, there had, also, for a long time, eubRlsted 
line, equally extensive, between the Briti.th North American 
colonies in particular, and the French West India omis. to 
tlie great benefit of both, as it consisted of such goods, as 
must otherwise have remained a drug, if nut an tncumbrance, 
upon tlio hands of the possessors ; so that it united, iu tiie 
ntrictcst sense, all tliose benefits which liberal minds include 
in tlie idea of a well-regulated commerce, as tending, in the 
highest degi-ee, tu the mutual welfare of those who carry it 
on. The mother country enjoyed a sufficient share «if the be- 
nefits derived from this trade, to wink at it. although it was 
not strictly according to law ; and it was permitted to be car- 
ried on, for a long time, even after hostilities had commen- 
ced between Great Britain and France directly, by means of 
flagsof truce, and, in a circuitous miinner, through the Dutch 
and Danisli Islands. At length, the vast advantages nliirh 
the French received from it above what the British could ex- 
pect, in consequence of all their West India Islands heing, in 
a great measure, blockaded, determined the govemmeDt to 
put a stop to it — The correspondence of govemor Ht^kiRs 
with Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, exhibited uncommon mariu 
of a hold and independent spirit ; and the answers of the 
minister were characteristic of his usual firmness and saga- 
city. 

When the difficulties between the colonies and Great Brit 
tain began to grow more certain and alarming, governor Hop- 
kins evinced the stune determined zeal for the rights-and pros- 
perity of tlie former, and took an early, active, and deluded 
part in their favour. In IT65, he wrote a sensible pampUc^ 
containing about twenty-four pages^ 4tD, in sappert oS tfae 
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rights and claims of tbe colonies, and entitled^ ^< The Rights 
of tbe Colonies examined," which was read before the gene- 
ral assembly, and by them ordered to be printed. Although 
this pamphlet was principally directed against the stamp act, 
passed in the preceding, and repealed in the succeeding years, 
yet it embraced pertinent remarks on the court of admiralty, 
trials by jury, the sugar and molasses duty act, &c. 

During the prosecution of the French war, in which the 
North American cokmiiBs so nobly participated, the campaigpis 
<of 1755 and 1756 teimfaiated in defeat luid utter disappoint- 
ment. The earl of Loudoun, wh<) commanded his majesty's 
forces, made a requisition of four thousand men for the ensu- 
ing campaign of 1757, from New England, four hundred and 
fifty of whom were apportioned to Rhode Island. The requi- 
sitions of lord Loudoun being complied with, he found himself, 
in the spring, at the head of a very considerable army. Sail- 
ing from New York with six thousand regulars, he effected, 
without opposition, a junction at Halifax, with George vis- 
count Howe, who had lately arrived there with a re-enforce- 
ment of five thousand British troops. The British general 
had resolved, as the plan of the campaign, to leave the posts 
on the lakes strongly garrisoned, and direct the whole of his 
disposable force against Louisbourg, on the island of. Cape 
Breton. But owing to the arrival of a French fleet from 
Brest, and the augmented strength of the garrison, all hopes 
of success were abandoned, and the enterprise was postpon- 
ed until the next year. In August, lord Loudoun returned to 
New York, and dismissed the provincials. 

The marquis de Montcalm, commander of the French 
forces, feeling perfectly secure with respect to Louisbourg, 
determined to avail himself of the absence of the principal 
part of the British force, and to obtain cbmplete possession 
of Lake George. With an army of nine thousand men, com- 



])ok(mI of French, CanadiKns. and Intllui% M nccortUi^y 
laiit seigc to Fort WilHain Henry, which was strongly forti- 
fied, and garrisoned with tliree tliousand men. Nutwith- 
stauding the strength of tlic place, the French general ui^ 
his approaches wit)i so much ;vigour, that articles of capttii' 
lation were signed by tlie commandant of the fort, witfaiD 
six (lays after its investment. When this important place 
was surrendered, lord Loudoun had not yet returned from 
HaliTax. It was feared that the loss at Fort Edward, situated 
in its vicinity, and garrisoned with four thousand men, iin<ter 
the command of general Webb, would quickly follow that of 
Fort William Henry, and the whole northern frontier he com- 
pletely laid open to the formidable enemy which now tlircaten. 
cd its invasion. On th„ first approach of the enemy towards 
htm, general Webb applied for additional troops, and tbe 
utmost exertions were made to furnish him, from the militia, 
with the assistance he required; and it is not improbable 
that those exertions were among the causes which restrained 
Moulcalm from marching against Fort Edward. 

The disgraceful and cruel outrages and murders committed 
by the savages of the French army, after the surrender of 
Fort William Henry, notwitiistanding the personal protactioB 
to which the garrison was entitled, produced great excitenmt 
throughout tlie colonies, in which the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island largely participated. Mr. Hopkins rendered himself 
peculiarly active and conspicuous on the occasion, and hii 
signature stands first recorded on the following i^recimen^ 
entered into the fifteenth of August, 17S7 : 

" Whereas the British colonies in America are invaded by 
a large army of French and Indian enemies, who bareatewdy 
possessed themselves of Fort William Henry^ and are bow m 
theipmarch to penetrate farther into the country, uid fnai 
whom we havs nothing to expecl, should they succeed in their 
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enterprise, but death and devastation ; and, as his majesty's 
principal officers in the parts invaded, have, in the most press- 
ing and moving manner, called on all bis majesty's faithful sub^ 
jccts, for assistance to defend the country ; — Therefore, We, 
whose names are underwritten, tliinking it our duty to do every 
thing in our power for the defence of our liberties, families, 
and property, are willing, and have agreed, to enter volun- 
tarily into the service of our country, and go, in a warHke 
manner, against the common enemy ; and hereby call iijpon, 
and invite, all our neighbours who have families and property 
to defend, to join with us in this undertaking, promising to 
march as soon as we are two hundi*ed and fifty in nuinber, 
recommending ourselves and our cause to the favourable pro* 
tection of Almighty God." 

Mr. Hopkins was chosen to command this company of 
volunteers, composed of almost all tlie leading men in tlie 
town of Providence. The militia of the state, under colonel 
John Andrews, had ali'eady marched, and the volunteers were 
preparing to follow them, when, on the day preceding their 
intended departure, an express arrived with intelligence tliat 
tlieir services were no longer necessary. The return of lord 
Loudoun to New York, with the regular army, had removed 
all fear of an invasion ; tlie militia of Rhode Island rsetumed, 
and the heavy affliction created among the families and friends 
of the fathers of tlic town and their associate volunteers^ was 
dispelled. 

Mr. Hopkins again ajqicared in the general assembly, as a 
representative from Providence, in 1772, 177S, 1774, and 
1775 ; although, during the last two years, he was also a 
delegate to the general congress. Having, in 1775, been a 
second time appointed chief justice of the superior court, he 
presented, in his person, the singular spectacle of an indivi- 
dual holding, at the same instant, the three honourable and 
Vol. L— Y y 
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imporlaril officM of memlieri>r ossemlfly, df legate to c 
kiiil cliicrjiiNtice. 

On tli(! tvnlli of August, irr4, lie wiw appoinlod, together 
witli the lionnwralilc Sftmuel Vard, to rcprcsmt the colony of 
Rliodc laiand. in thv general congress whii-li m«t in PhilMleI< 
phia on the tirtli of Scptcmbep, in orilcr to ronsult upon proper 
mrasuren to obfaln n repeal of the severul nets of the Britiafi 
parliament, for levying taxes on his majesty's subjects In 
America, without their consent; and on proper measares 
to eutablixh tlie riglits and liberties of the colonies upon a just 
aniLsolid foundation. Mr. Hopkins took his nent In llillt . 
Bugu-it asKembly. on the fimt dny of its session, and w0%| 
member of the first twu comniittefs, appointed by cungre-ss j-*fl 
the one to state ttie rights of rlie colonies in general, tlic Bev«> 
ral instances in which those rights were violated or infringed, 
and the means most proper ^ be pursued for obtaining a res- 
toration of them ; — the other, to examine and report the seW- 
ral statutes affecting the trade and manufactures of tlie 
colonies. 

But while he principally assisted in the general council 
oV the nation, In 1774 his aertices were eiteudetf'lii fbk 
uMKkb^ «r Rhode Island, df which he inu abo a nldiA)iC. 
it Afu principilTy owing to his {nflueace Bnd enrtioot, 
tt^b'Ui ai^t, Hie prfliiinbte and hody cS iHiich wvNr dfetvM 
'hf bira, was passed' by that assembly, in Jnti^ iYT^, pNt- 
UbitiBg the importation of Degraea into the colony. ' ' 
'%at it was not only by predejp^ bnt rtnmple, HAk his 
Haxrs- of slavery were derodbatrttAd. In the ytar' itTS, be 
onaacipatod a naniber of people of tolbnr wbom M%M8 Vtoe 
b^ OS ^ares ; and previous to that period, IM bU dboved 
^ir frmlom, by his last will and tOHtimettt 4nby aHMr 
iAleii:(Kdant8 are now living, as free ntenand-tranMn* tnPVff^ 
vtdeace* of gaod character, and in easy drenastMicM. ' 
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At this period^ Mn Hopkins was also one of the committee 
of safety of tlie town of Providence. On the seventh of May, 
177 5 f he was re-elected a delegate, and on the eighteenth of 
that monthy took his seat in the second congress ; being« at the 
same time, a representative in the legislature of his native state. 
On the fourth of May, 1776, he was again elected with Mr. 
Ellery to congress» bearing with him to the seat of the ge- 
neral govemmentf the most firm and energetic instructions* 
Thus he was a member of that immortal congress which de- 
clared the colonies to be free, sovereign, and independent 
states; and his signature is attached to that sublime and 
imperishable instrument, which has no prototype in the 
archives of nations. — His signature indicating on the decla- 
ration of independence, a very treipulous hand, in perfect 
contrast with the bold, nervous, and prominent, writing of 
the president, (which has been alluded to in exemplificatioB 
of his character,) it may have engendered surmises unfavour- 
able to the determined spirit of Mr. Hopkins, as acting under 
the influence of fear. It is, therefore, proper to state, that, 
for a number of years previous, he liad been afilicted with a 
nervous affection ; and when he wrote at all, which was 
seldom, he was compelled to guide his right hand with the 
left. The venerable Moses Brown, of Providence, has, on 
various occasions, acted as his amanuensis, on committees of 
the assembly, in the correspondence of the committee of 
safety, as well as in matters of business. In this manner 
he drew up the act of assembly, of \774, against the slave 
trade, while Mr. Hopkins, during his dictation, was walking 
to and fro in the room. 

In 1776, he was chosen a commissioner to meet delegates 
from the states of New Hampshire, MassaQhusetts, and Con- 
necticut, and advise and consult on ways and means, more 
immediately for the defence and protection of the New Eng* 
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ttB MjtffttMrfhfai long Benirea in Ihis Uodyj ivItlMmt neRtion- 

fa^oMWiwhirh Bttcndtil ittrlv»^ anil vhkh vill render 
blm em d«tr to the frieais n( liumatiit; ; il v m liw >>e'x»idii)g 
Rtid «upt>urti»gi with all htn, abllitiM, (Itc following remia- 
tioi), whicli WKH ofTered by Mr. King : •'That there ohall be 
neither slavery nor Itivoluntary aerviuido in uy nrtbcstalfs, 
tlcHcribfd in the resolve of congrostt of the twenty •thinLaf 
April, lT'84, otherwiitetJiun in punishment of crinu'fl, whereat 
the party shall have been persDnally goUty : anJ that thU re- 
gulation shall be an artkl« of compitct, anil remain A liiiida- 
mental principle of the constitiitiona between the llurtecn ori- 
ginal Btatcat and each of tite states dcacrlbed in tti<r said re- 
•olve of the twcnty-lhiftl of April, 1784." 

In the following spring, Mr. Ellery liRvJng retired from 
public life, was elected by tongrcss a CTinmiJmioner of the 
candnetital loan oQice for tlie state of UlioilcUland; and^oon 
After, by hU ownlbTIew citizens, chief jantice of th^lr saperiar 
[■ourt ; a sVM'iw,, liowcvcr, \v!ii<li he diil nnt long rctaiir. A 
few years after, and immediately on the organization of the 
federal government, lie received from his old friend general 
Washington, the appointment of collector of the customs for 
his native town of Newport, and in that office be quietly spent 
the remainder of his days. Not desirous of wealth, the small 
revenues of hia situation/ added to what he had been able to 
save from neglect and destruction during the war, though 
from these he had severely suffered, afforded him a compe- 
tence, and he passed happily and dcIiglitfuUy through the calm 
.evening of a lite, whose morning and noon had been devoted 
tn the labours of industry, virtue and patriotism. In small 
thingStlie maintained the character he had won in greater, 
for in the whole of the period during which he held his office 
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at all seasons and on all subjects, which is not unfrequently 
iTgarded with apathy and indifference. A common country 
school education, at that period, afforded little more than a 
knowledge of reading and writing. Upon this foundation, 
Mr. Hopkins, from the vigour of his understanding, and the 
intuitive energy of his mind, established a character not only 
prominent in the annals of his country^ but in the walkq of 
literature. Possessing a commanding genius, his constant 
and assiduous application in the pursuit of knowledge emi- 
nently distinguished him in the first class of literati. A 
leading and active promoter of literary and scientific intelli- 
gence, he attached himself in early yontli to the study^of 
books and men, and continued to be a constant and indproviBg 
reader, a close and careful observer, until the period of his 
death. Holding all abridgments and abridgers, in very low 
estimation, it is cited, in exemplification of his habitual de^ 
research, and the indefatigability with which he penetrated 
the recesses, instead of skimming the surface of things, that, 
instead of depending upon summaries, and concentrated au« 
thorities, he perseveringly penised* the whole of the great 
collection of ancient and modem history, compiled about half 
a century ago, by some distinguished scholars in Europe ; and 
that he also read through ali of. Tliurloe's, and other pon- 
derous collections of state-pApers. Tlie advantages derived 
from tiiis assiduity were, to him, . particularly extensive, 
owing to his retentive memory, and ready i-ccollection. An 
instance of this nature has been preserved : at a meeting of 
the owners of a vessel, of whom lie was one, Mr. Hopkins 
sat down and made out his account, without any reference 
whatever to his book^- althougli it necessarily included many 
items of small amount and consequence^ — ^As a public speaker, 
he was an example worthy of imitation : always to the point, 
clear, concise, pertinent, and powerful; his eloquence was 
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' sometimen enccgctic, but generally calm, rational afiff 

vincing; — never excursive, iiut commonly slioi-t and pitby^^ 
Skilled in many branches of tlie liberal artB, the pocro I 
tlic untimely fate of Ills aon, murdered by tlio Indiana, wbid 
bas dcBcended to our times, aflbnls no indication of ll»c p 
session of poetic talent 

Mr. Hopkins was esteemed an excellent matliematiciani^ J 
Uc greatly assisted in the important observatioits on tbg^M 
transit of Venus over tlie sun's disk, in June, 1769, a r 
phenomenon, of the greatest consequence, because it atlbrj 
; tbo best, and indeed the only accurate method of determiiii(i| 
' thafmost important problem in astronomy, the sun's paralln^ I 
' or the angle under which the earth's semi-diameter appeal^ I 
„ Q-om the aun ; and it is only by a knowledge of the sun's dl» 
tancc £rom the earth, in some known measure, that a knoWi 
ledge of the true dimensions of the solar system can Ia ^ 
acquired. The first transit of Venus was observed in ITiii 
and only two have since Ijappened ; the first in 1*61, and tite 
last in ir69. No othpr wiB Occur befoi^ the jetr li74, ud 
thefiext to that will happen in 1996. — In 1769, all thetearwd 
socieUea of Europe ijnade. {ireparations Tor observing ttie 
approaching transit, and observers vierp sent to diffiirwt 
parts of the world. The ^-American Philosoidiical Socie^ 
co-operated in tliese exertions, and made.amlicatton to Uw 
l^islature of Pennsylvania,- for an apparstaa waited tu the 
occasion. The pamphlet containing, an -account ttf the «h- 
servations made at Providence, was dedicated to Mr. Qopkinar 
as a tesUmonial of tiie aid which benfibrded, and tbe aJacritf 
with which the work went on, when eaoouragod bj bis ac-. 
tuating genius. "Much might 1)6 said," it coAdtides, **witU 
respect to your honour's superior abilities in BatbematicS' 
and natural philosophy; but, without flattery/ these ai;f the 
least of your acquirepients, when comjiarad with' joaf jwo- 
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found skill in civil police, and the wise government of a 
people." 

Mr. Hopkins was instrumental in forming a public librar j in 
Providence, about the year 1750 ; and, when it was destroyed 
by fire, in the winter of 1760, was ei^ually. active and useful 
in promoting its re-establishment — He was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and, for many years, chan- 
cellor of the college j^ Rhode Island. 

His just sentimenIMn the benefits derivable from the gene- 
ral dissemination of knowledge, may be gathered from the 
following preamble, written by him, to an act passed by the 
town of Providence, for the establishment of a Free School, 
to be supported by a tax. 

** As it is confessed by all who have considered the subject, 
that nothing tends so much to the good of the commonwealth, 
as a proper culture of the minds of the rising generations ; 
and as genius is often found in indigent, as well as affluent 
circumstances, all institutions of learning become so much 
the more useful, as they are the more free, and within the 
reach of the poor as well as the rich, in partaking of a vir- 
tuous and liberal education. The freemen of the town of 
Providence, having taken these things into their serioos con- 
sideration^ and being actuated by the noble principle of beni- 
ficence, and the good of their country. Do, kc kc" 
' At the present time, there are five town-school houses in 
Providence, in which one or more schools are constantly kept 
at the expense of the town. 

But it was in the character of thentatesman and the patriot, 
that Mr. Hopkins was most conspicuous. In an age fruitfiil 
in the production of eminent men, he was one among the 
most eminent. Warmed by an inextinguishable love of liberty, 
and considering the happiness of his country as the first ob- 
ject of pursuit, he obtained a perfect acquaintance with the 
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buitarjr (ir maDkind, the policica of the civilixed world, tin 
prinfitili**!""! Bv.''tein« ur l»w, and tUe [troround art «f go- 
verning tbo It^ann, MB welt as the [Kntons of men. Lndcrthc 
Dritifili admiaistration, as a father lo the people, and (fee 
guardian of tUi-ir nghUi lilit^i-titts and (invilcgeit, he invaiia* 
lily, and Mitli unshaken r«!«oIuttun, opposed Uio stridet of 
]awlc<ts iMVvcr; and, nlth equal wisdnmaiid finnnGSs, entered 
llie liHt or fame, and ivex one of tUoxe uupaiallelcd legisla- 
tor)), w)io framed fur llie United Stiitl9«the glnrinua pHnci* 
pks of their revolution. Uc had scarcely attained the age 
of mauhood, wlien he was Lnlled into the service of hi(« cuiiii- 
tr>' ; and from that period liis whole life was devoted to tliB 
prmpenty and welfftre of tiie public. A skilful legislator, an 
inipartiul Judge, a learucd cbaiicclloi-, an ahle representalive, 
and an upright governor,— lie alternately sustained those im- 
{tortant ollic<», with Oignity and modoratiuu. A decided 
ulvocate, aad .zealoua tnppnrtcr, both uC civil and religiou 
lilicrl.v. hi! was the friend of liis country, and tlic patron of 
all good workii. 

I'osacflseil of a sound, discriminating mind, and a clear and 
cumprehciisivc unilerstnniling, lie was alike distinguished for 
his public aTid private virtues, being as useful a private citi- 
zen, aehe was an able and faithful public officer. Anuutver- 
sitl benevolence adorned liis virtues, and his great study and 
dcliglit was in doing good. Candid and upright in all bis. 
dealings with the world, he was more attentive to the coi^ 
c.arnn of his public stations, tlian to his pecuniary and priva^ 
allairs. It is the testimony of a survivor, who was intimately 
acquainted with him during the last forty-livB years of hia 
life, tliat they were passed in a " useful and honourable mane 
tier." A friend to the poor, the fatherless, and the widov, 
he often tenderly advised and counselled them; maintaining 
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cessy open and candid in his manners, his doors were as open 
as his heart to the voice and relief of affliction ; and so ge- 
nuine was his charity, that it was remarked by his friends, 
that he conferred more benefits on his political enemies than 
on them. An aflfectionate husband, and a tender parent, he 
was greatly attached to the regular habits of domestic life. 
Exemplary, quiet, and serene in his family, he governed his 
children and domestics in an easy and affectionate manner. 
A visit which general Washington made, unattended, to go- 
vernor Hopkins, is sHated by a living witness of the inter- 
view, to have strongly exhibited the simple, friendly, pleasant, 
and easy manners, of those illustrious men. — Although his 
pecuniary circumstances were comparatively small, particu- 
larly considering his abilities and station in life, yet he pos- 
sessed a competency, and visiters, particularly travelling 
ministers, &c of the society of friends, were always kindly 
'welcomed and entertained at his hospitable mansion. 

Stephen Hopkins, although sectional spirit endeavoured 
ineffectually to bfand him with the eternal stigma of infi- 
delity, was a firm believer in the christian religion ; and he 
has been heard by a friend, now living, to confound gainsayei^s 
by the force of his arguments in support of it. He contem- 
plated religion as a divine system formed by the Universal 
Parent, connecting rational beings in a common interest, and 
conducting them to unbounded felicity. Not bigoted in his 
belief, he treated all societies of religious people with respect ; 
labouring, on proper occasions, to moderate the overflowing 
zeal of those over whom he had any influence. An instance 
of this friendly interference is still held in rem^embrance. At 
one of the evening meetings of the people called New Lights, 
who, at an early period, separated from the first Congrega- 
tionalist church in Providence, the minister, in his zeal, held 
up a young lad before a large fire, and greatly terrified him 
Vol. L— Z z 
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by die iiiferTOgatory, wiictliir lie would ratltcr be cwmt i 
Huc'li a fire, or go to the LortI Jtsus. This circuiusUnoc 
caused the people without to treat the matter, the minister, 
and the meetings, with grent diapespect. Governor Hopkins, 
being well acquainted with the principal actor, sent for bim, 
and conversed with him on the snlyect. His arguments oa 
the impropriety «f such proceedings were so convincing, that 
die clepgjraan never atter i-epeated the practice, and allhou|:li 
he continued to he a zealous and pious christian, he became 
a more moderate, and consequently, more useful, minister of 
the gospel, and always retained a high respect for, and re- 
mained the friend of his adviser. 

But although lie was a liberal minded catholic christian, 
be did not hesitate to acknowledge his disbelief in the doc- 
trine of predestination ; i^nd he strongly opposed the idea, 
that a certain number of mankind were fore-ordained lo be 
saved, and another portion to be rejected by a Heavenly Fa- 
ther, ^^ho is nn respecter of persons. Uis general sentiments 
on tliis abstruse subject are embraced in jtbe following; pro- 
positions : 

. " Suppose," lie says, " two men, by their own crimes, 
planged into a horrible pit, in which tbny covld ezort no 
effort of their own to get out } nay, more, saw not tkeir mi- 
serable situation, and bad not so much as a wish to come out, 
were they able. A powerful agent, at hand, was able to help 
them ; and he, of his own mere pleasure, plucks out one, and 
leaves the other where he was, without any offer to help bin. 
What doth this exhibit to our view, except a capricious exer- 
tion of arbitrary power, unaccompanied by justice, wbkd 
always requires an equal conduct to all und«' similar or- 
Gumstances ? 

" Vary the metaphor : — the two men in the same conditiMi 
18 above* Ae agent kindly Offers to take them both ONt^ if 
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ihey do not resist hini. One is passive, and is taken out ; 
the other resists, and is left in the pit. Is not the agent, 
in this last case, placed in a much more amiable point of 
yiew, free grace higher exalted, strict justice better ob^ 
served, and all merit equally excluded ? 

<^ Again, to varj the metaphor :— the two men in the swie 
condition as above, the agent saiids a message to themf to 
inform them of the nnserable condition they are in, and that 
he is willing and able to take them out and preserve thera 
from falling in again, if they follow his direction* One be- 
lieves the message, and resolves to follow the directions, and 
in consequence of it, is taken out ; the otiier disbelieves the 
message, and, therefore, is left in the pit. — Is not free grace 
as highly exalted, justice as well preserved, and merit as 
much excluded, in this, as in either of the other cases ? 

<< Quere : Which of these suppositmns agrees best vdth the 
plan of the Gospel, as set forth in the New Testament V^ 

(governor Hopkins professed tlie principles of the society of 
friends, at whose places of worship he was a regular aiten- 
dant ; and his second marriage took plaoe in Fjriend's meet* 
ing, although he does not appear to have kdd the right of 
membership. His house was the resort of the ministers, el« 
ders, and other members, engaged in refigfora visits ; and the 
usual place of meeting in Providence being contracted, the 
general religious meetings of the society were, in the winter 
season, frequently held at his dwelling. 

He was a perfect man of business ; having been extensively 
engaged in trade and navigation, and also concerned in agri- 
culture and manufactures. As a farmer, he devoted himself, 
when disengaged from public affairs, to the prtfbtical pkrts of 
agriculture ; as a merchant, he was skilled in almost all kinds 
of commerce ; and, as a manufiactuver, he was concerned in 
iron works, which made pig-iron, hollow-ware, cannon for 



ffae United Stotos \c. Hf punmiHl tliwe eanpluyntealB wHk 

Tarioiis Ptiipcens, without liaviiig become rich, ii«r ycldcsti- 
tuta nf tbu coinrvi-U of Mfn- 

In thei year 1726, he inarriwl Sarah Scott, the paternal 
great-grand fatlier of whom wtw tJiu flrHt settler, of the ho- 
aetf of frienilH. in I'l-ovidvnce. 8hc died ai a lingering din- 
order, on this ninth of Suptemher, 1753, in the loKy-Mvuilh 
yewof her age. In addition to tlie Umn of hin wife, it wat 
tlielot ufMr. IIopkinM to be afflicted withtliv heaviest tamilf 
bereavemeiitH. Of llvv miiih. nrm died i» tlic eighth year d 
■Jki» age ; anolher f'<s)l a victim to tlir <Hn)iU-)MX, in Spain; 
a tliird perinhed at »ea; iind a t'ourlli was cnirlijr mur- 
dered by NavageH. The olt'Mpring of hiH ttriit union were 
Heveii in number : UiifuR, Uie oldest child, bcf'am« master ot 
a ship; altcrwardH owner, and agent in the management at 
the Hupu Furnace ; and died in Scitualc. Jubii, tlie it«coiri 
■on, was alflo a oea-traptain* and died of the moBil-pux^in 
iweitty-i'wirt], i>-.ir „( his iiy.', Jil SI. A(iih:ro,in Sjiiiiij, while 
in liifl fatiici-'H employ. Uiitb, t)tc third child, died at an 
early age. Lydja, tlicnextdaiigliter, murricd in I'roTidence, 
and lelt numerous ihiHCcndants. SylvanuH, the third eon, also 
commander of a vessel, after }iaving been whipwreckcd on 
tlie Cape Bret^tn shore, wah sui-jirised, and barbarously mur- 
dered by the Inilianu, uboutthe twenty-fourth of April, 1753: 
he was in the nineteenth year of bin age. Simon, the fourth 
turn, died between tlie age of seven andeightyears. lieoi^, 
the seventh and last child, wa» the fourth sea-cai)tain of the 
family : the ship in which be sailed as commander, never 
again returned, nor wore any tidings of her fate ever re^^civcd. 
On the second of January, irns, governor Hopkins found 
a second wife in the person of Anna Smith, widow of Ucnja- 
llitb. Sjjr 
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the marriage ceremony was performed. — In person, lie was 
of tbe middle size, well formed and proportioned ; his manners 
were mild and unostentatious ; and his features manly, come- 
ly^ and prepossessing. 

This great and good man closed his long, honourable, and 
useful life, on the thirteenth of July, 1785, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. His last illness was a lingering fever, 
slow in its advances, and mild in its features ; and he retain- 
ed full possession of his faculties and tranquillity, to the pe- 
riod of bis dissolution. A full persuasion of the -unbounded 
goodness of the Deity brightened the prospect of hi» future 
happiness. As in life he bad despised the follies, so in death 
he rose superior to the fesirs, of an ignorant and licentious 
world ; and he expected with patience, and met with pious 
and philosophic intrepidity, the stroke of death. — Tbe judges 
of the courts ; the president, corporation, and students, of the 
college ; a great number of distinguished characters from dif- 
ferent parts of the state; a prodigious concourse of respecta- 
ble citizens ; and a numerous train of mourning relatives ; 
composed the funeral procession^ which, on the fifteenth of 
July, 1785, followed tbe remainis of Stephen Hopkins to the 
tomb. " Blessed arc tbe dead which die in the Lord ;** ** they 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow them.'' 
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William Ellebt fhe elder was descended from a family 
originally of Bristol, in England, which settled in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century at Newport, in Rhode Island. 
That he took a prominent and active part in the general 
affairs of the province, and particularly in the politics of the 
times, is a matter of traditional notoriety, but there are no or 
few authentic memorials by which we can obtain much certain 
information relative to him. Indeed, the epitaph still exist- 
ing on his tomb-stone, at Newport, is almost the only one we 
have been able to discover, and from that it would appear 
that he was a graduate of Harvard collie, which he left in 
172^* He is represented as an honest, successful merchant, 
consulting the interest of his country not less than his own, 
in the acquisition of wealth. He held successively the offices 
of judge, senator and lieutenant governor of the colony, and 
died in 1764. 

William Ellebt, the son of this gentleman, and the 
subject of the following memoir, was bom at Newport, on the 
twenty-second of December, 1727 • His early education he 
received chiefly from his father, who devolpd to it much time 
and sedulous attention. When he had arrived at the age requi- 
site for his admission into a university, he was sent to Harvard 
college, an institution which even at that early period had 
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ubtaiiunl llie n-lcUiity wLich it slill coiitinne» to enjoy. 
li« ixMnaintH) until tlic twcntiutli year of liia age, aiitl during 
liiK collegiate coui-Mc bure tiie cliaracter uf a zealous student ; 
not, however, indisjioacd to pnrtakc of tlic amusements natu- 
ral to his ycaTN, and to which the vivacity of his disposition 
inclined him. The Greek and Latin languages were the fa- 
vourite objects of his pursuit ; those he studied with great 
fidelity, and made himself so good a ticholar in tliem, that 
during all the engagements and bustle of his subseqnent 
life, he rct^ncd not metoly his fondness for them, and gene- 
ral ivcqi lain tan ce with classical literature, but much critical 
accuracy and correct grammatical knowledge. In the year 
174T, ho commenced bachelor of arts and left Cambridge. 
Immediately on his i-ctuni to Newport, ho set himself to 
the study of the law, to the practice of wliich he was after- 
wards ailmittcd. At that period Newport was one of the most 
populous and flourishing towns in the British colonies ; and 
the opening for a yoiiug man of talents and industry was 
sntiicieiit to gratify ambition and secure success. It still re- 
tains, in tlic bcanty uf its sitnation, the quiet and small, but 
polished circle of its society, and the objects of taste and in- 
teresting recollection with which it is sun-oundcd, much to 
charm a stranger, who cannot view, without regret, the ra- 
vages of war, nor ccaee to lament, that in the i-cvolutionary 
.struggle, such a scene should have been the particular object 
of British vengeance. 

Mr. Ellcry pursued the practice of the law for about 
twenty yeai-s, devoting himself to it, during that period, witfi 
great zeal. Few iiarticulai-s, however, of tliis part of his 
life have descenddO to ua, lost as they have been in the lapse 
of time, or obscured by subsequent events of more general 
interest tlian the details of domestic duties. lie succeeded, 
however, in attaining the two objertfl which arc most dear to 
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a man of honourable ambition and independent feelings, a com- 
petent fortune, and that rank and eetcem among his fellow 
citizens, which while it secured their affection, taught them to 
look up to him with confidence in times pf diflSculty. 

or these feelings he was soon destined to receive a decided 
proof. The aggressions of the mother country were becom- 
ing every day more violent, and all prudent and thinking 
men began to look round and inquire what was t6 be the re- 
suit. Rhode Island, it is time, had little to complain of indi- 
vidually, at least less direct oppression had been extended to 
her than to some of her sister colonies. This arose, not 
from any particular kindness on the part of the British go- 
vernment, but from the nature of her political institutions 
and the circumstances of her early settlement, which w^;haYe 
already had occasion to detail and explain. But though thus 
safe individually, she did not look with less alarm and in- 
dignation on the arbitrary measures under which provinces, 
near to her in territory, and nearer in political and social 
connexions, were suffering, and she was well aware, that 
although the less direct relation subsisting between her^own' 
government and the mother country, prevented interference 
on the same pretexts or in the same manner, yet if the same 
hostile disposition prevailed, reasons for assailing her would 
not be found wanting. It was witli these views and acting 
under these principles, that the government of Rhode Island 
had, at an early period, opposed, with great firmness, the 
attempts of the British ministry to curtail the trade of the 
colonies with the West India Islands ; and afterwards* aSbai 
the year 1765, had caused to be printed a pamphlet or mani- 
festo, in which they expressed, in strong terms, fheir disap- 
probation of the arbitrary measures adopted by the mofher 
country. 

Vol. J 3 A 
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to her early history^ and thus notices the ^ub^ct to which 
we have alluded. 

^^ We are obliged to read in our own American bookS) dis- 
quisitions, almost controversial^ on the question, who gave 
tlie first impulse to the ball of the revolution, as some in 
degrading metaphor have chosen to express the thought. I 
have been compelled to listen, upon this topic, to inflated de- 
clamation, rather than just argument, from grave senators, 
on the question, whether Virginia or Massachusetts struck 
the first and decisive blow. The debate, in feigned mutual 
deference, and sweet complacency, always proceeded on the. 
thought, that those two most important and meritorious states, 
solely began, sustained and accomplished the revolution. That 
all the other states had hardly an interest or participation. 
Rhode Island and the Gaspee it was always convenient to 
forget. It is from foreign and impartial historians, that we 
are reminded of the relative importance of that deed which 

» • 

first impressed a bloody hue on our proceedings, and doomed 
its perpetrators, if the virtue of the country could have per- 
mitted their detection, to irremissible death.'' The event 
created a general alarm among the i-oyal party throughout 
the provinces; they looked on it as an evidence of a deter- 
mined spirit, which previously they had not believed to exist ; 
and they resolved to quell it, if possible, by the most vigorous 
measures. Soon after its occurrence, governor Hutchinson 
thus wrote to commodore Gambler — ^^ Our last ships carried 
you the news of the burning of the Gaspee schooner at Pro- 
vidence. I hope if there should be another like attempt, 
some concerned in it may be taken prisoners and carried di- 
rectly to England. A few punished at execution-dock would 
be the only effectual preventive of any further attempts.'' In 
another letter to secretary Pownall, dated August the twenty- 
ninth, 1772, he says, ** People in this province, both friends 
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Slid enemies tg govei'nment, arc in gieat cxiicctiitions fiinu 
the lato affair at Rliodc Island, oE burning tlic king's scliooncr, 
&nd the; conaidor the niaiinpr in which tlic ncwa of it will be 
received in England, and the mcasui-os to he taken, as de- 
cisive, if it i» passed over witliout a full inquiry and due 
resentment, our liberty peojilo will think they may with im- 
punity commit any acts of violence, he they ever so atrocious, 
uid the friends to government will despond, and give up 
liopea of being able to withstand the faction. The persons 
who were the immediate actors, are men of estate and 'pro- 
perty in the colony. A prosecution in iinpossihie. If ever 
the government of tliat colony is to he reformed, this seems 
to be the time, and it would have a happy effect in tlie colonica 
vLich adjoin it" Again, September the second, 1772, he 
writes to Samuel Hood, Esq. tliat — " Captain Linzec can 
inform you of the state of Rhode Island colony better than 
I can. So daring an insult as burning the king's schooner, 
by people wlio urc as welt known as any who were concerned 
in tlie last rebellion, and yet cannot he prosecuted, will cer- 
tainly rouse the British lion, which has been asleep these, 
four or five years. Admiral Montague says, that lord Sand- 
«-ich will never leave pursuing the colony, until it is disfran- 
chised. If it is passed over, the other colonies will folluw 
the example." 

But these efforts of the enemies of American rights proved 
as vain as their threats; the colony was not to he so easily 
disfranchised; nor were the other provinces deterred from 
following the same bold example. As the British ministry 
became more violent in their conduct, the people of Rhode 
Island became more resolute and determined. In the year 
1774, they carried their opposition to tbe government, and 
their open resistance, still farther than the destruction of a 
royal vessel. They rose, as the British lawyers said, from 
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common felony to high and atrocious treason. As soon as 
the proclamation, prohibiting the importation of arms from 
England, was known there, they dismantled the king's fort 

1 ^ 

at Newport, and took possession of forty pieces of cannon. 
All the leading men, not only had it at heart, but avowed 
the same sentiment as that contained in general Greene's 
letter to governor Ward, then a member of the first congress, 
dated on the fourth June, 177'4, at the camp on Prospect hill. 
^< Permit me," says heathen, ^'to recommend from the sinceri- 
ty of my heart, ready at all times to bleed in my country's 
cause, a declaration of independence, and call upon the world 
and the great God who governs it, to witness the propriety 
and rectitude thereoIL" 

As soon as they heard of the massacre of their countrymen 
in the bloody affair of Lexington, on tlie evening of the very 
day on which the intelligence arrived, they determined at all 
hazards to defend their fellow citizens with their lives and 
fortunes. In spite of the evasions and attempts to diasoade 
and interrupt them, which were made by the governor and 
lieutenant governor, within three days after the battle they 
poured into Massachusetts^ a large detachment; of militia 
hastily collected. In the same year they raised and sent into 
actual service twelve Iiundred regular troops; and they af- 
terwards equipped three state regiments during the War. 
When it is recollected that the population of Rliode Island at 
this period did not exceed fifty thousand persons, it will be 
acknowledged to be an instance of no common energy and 
resource. 

As soon as the idea had been suggested of a general nieel- 
ing of delegates from all the provinces, by the formation of a 
continental congress, Rliode Island cheerfully. fell in with the 
proposition, and sent two of her most distinguished citizens, 
governor Ilopkins and Mr. Ward^ to>reiH*eseut her iu that 
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venerable body. In licr instructions to these gcutlctncn, we 
fmd noUiing expressed or that anxious desire to conciliate the 
British government, which is visible in those of some of the 
other colonies— not imlecd Ihsit any were dLsposeil to surren- 
der their liberties, wlintever iniglit be the peril, yet some were 
certainly more desirous than others, that no opening should 
be given to accuse them of defection from their union with the 
mother country. Riiotlo Island simply directed her delegates 
to " meet ami join with the commissioners or delegates from 
the other colonics, in consulting upon proper measures to ob- 
tain a repeal of the several acts of the British parliament, 
for levying taxes upon his majesty's subjects in America, wilh- 
ont theii- consent, and particularly an act lately passed fur 
blocking up the port of Boston, anil upon proi)er measures to 
establish the rights and liberties of the colonics, upon a just 
and so^d foundation." 

Finding, however, that nothing short of resolute measures, 
would be of atiy avail, it was determined by the province, 
that her delegates should carry tii the congress whicli met in 
the spring of 1776, the strongest powers to adopt them ; and 
in order that they might not want the sanction ofher actions, 
aa well &s her declarations, she anticipated congress in the 
assertion of -independence, forby a solemn act of her general 
assembly, she dissolved all connexion with Great Britain, in 
the month of May. She withdrew her allegiance from the 
king, and i-cnounccd liis government for ever, and, in a de- 
claration of independence, put down in a condensed, logical 
statement, her unanswerable reasons for so doing. 

To fulfil her wishes, to carry out the plans which she had 
thns commenced! Rhode Island selected as her representa- 
tives, her former delegates, governor Hopkins, and Wn-tiAM 
EiXERT, the subject of this notice. Ever since Mr. Ellery 
had been engaged in ^ practice of the law, he had been very 
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prominent in the vigorous and patriotic measures, adopted to 
resist the B ritish government ; there was scarcely an important 
transaction of the time in which he had not borne a leading 
part; and we have greatly to regret that we have been unable 
to obtain any thing more than a few public notice of a man, 
whose private history and opinions would have done honour 
to himself^ and adorned the annals of his country. Fully im- 
pressed with the solemn trust delegated to him^ and prepared to 
assert and support in their fullest extent, the wishes aiid'views 
of his constituents, he took his seat in congress on the four- 
teenth of May, 1776 ; being authorized and empowered to con- 
sult and advise with the other delegates, upon the most proper 
measures for promoting and confirming the strictest union and 
confederation between the United Colonies, for exerting their 
whole strength and force to annoy the common enemy, and 
for securing to the colonies their rights and liberties, both 
civil and religious, whether by entering into treaties with any 
prince, state, or potentate, or by such other prudent and effec- 
tual ways and means as should be devised and agreed on ; and, 
in conjunction with the delegates from the United Colonies, 
or the major part of them, to enter into and adopt all such 
measures, taking the greatest care to secure to the colony,, in 
the strongest and most perfect manner, its established form, 
and all the powers of government, so far as related to its in- 
ternal police and conduct of its own affairs, civil and religious. 
They were also instructed and directed, to exert their utmost 
abilities, in carrying on the just and necessary war, in which 
they were engaged against cruel and unnatural enemies, in 
the most vigorous manner, until peace should be restored to 
the colonies, and their rights and liberties secured upon a 
solid and permanent basis. 

By referring to the journals of congress, we find that while 
Mr. Ellery remained in that body, he was a member of many 
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important committees, , and It is well known that he 'was a 
very active anJ influential member or the house. Hp was on 
the committee appointcJ to consider the wajs and means of 
eotablishing cjcprcsses Itetwcen the several continental posts ; 
on that to cbnsider what provision ought to hcmade for such 
M are wounded or disabled in the land or sea service ; on the 
trcawiry committee ; un a grand committee, consisting of one 
3«Iegatc from eacb state, wlio had authority to employ proper 
porsona tn purchase, in their respective states, a sufficient 
uumhrr of hluukets and woollens fit for soldiers' clothes, and 
tft take the most effectual and speedy metliods for getting such 
woollens made up, and distributed among the regular conti- 
nental army, in such proportion as would best promote the 
public service : and also to purchase all other necessary clo- 
thing for the soldiers, in such proportions, as they judged, 
upon the beat information, would be wanted ; on tlie commit- 
tee on marine affairs, of which he was always a particularly 
useful and active member ; indeed, it was the wish of his .state, 
that in this respect her delegates should take a high ground in 
congress, and urge on that body the proi)ricty, and in their 
present circumstances, the evident advantage of giving to the 
war a naval cast. Distinguished for her commercial marine, 
and for the enterprize and Intrepidity of her mariners, she 
felt the necessity and urged the expediency of naval military 
exertion. The first little fleet, the germ of our present naval 
character and fame, was commanded by a native Rhode la- 
lander, commodore Ezek Hopkins, a brother of the subject 
of the preceding memoir, who surprised New Providence, cap- 
tured the governor, lieutenant governor, and other officers of 
the croivn, seized a hundred pieces of cannon, and carried off 
all the munitions of war from the island. 

It was during this session of congress, too, that Mr. Ellery 
affixed his name to the declaration of independence ; and his 
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fine bold signature is in striking contrast with the tremuloi^s 
characters of his coUeagu^^ wji^ise limbs trembled with age 
and illness, while his spirit was as bold and his intellect as 
vivid as any of those arouiid him. He was fond^ in his later 
years, of relating the events and characteristic anecdotes of 
the times about which we are speaking, and had they been 
preserved^ they would have afforded a ricli fund of interest 
to our own and future generations; but u^forti^ately^ even 
tradition itself has retained but few of them, ^nd/ as in many 
other instances, we are left to cold generalities, where it 
would be delightful to dwell on minute incidents. He often 
spoke of the signing of the 4^lftrfttion ; and* he spoke of it 
as an event, which many regarded with aw^e, perhaps with 
uncertainty, but none with fear. ^ I was determin;^,'' he 
used to say, ^< to see how they alUooked, as they signed what 
might be their death warrant. I placed myself beside the 
secretary^ Charles Thomson, and eyed ei^^h closely as }|e 
affixed his name to the document Undaimted reftdntion 
was displayed in every countenance.^^ 

During the year 1777 9 we find Mr. EUery still a member 
of congress, not less useful than before. Following tip the 
peculiar wishes and views of his state, he contin^iied to pay 
great attention to naval aflTairs, and early in the yeiir we 
find him Aj^inted on a committee, to which seem to faiive 
been intrusted all the admiralty transactions of tha goven^ 
ment; they^were appointed to hear and determine upon 
appeals brought against sentences passed on libels in fl|» 
courts of admiralty in tiie respective states, agreeably .to 
the resolutions of congress; and the several appeals, witep 
lodged with the secretary, were to be by him delivered to 
them for their final determination. Among oth^ dplies 
assigned him this year, we may mention that of devising 
ways and means to sa^ibrt the continental currency and 
Vol. I.— 3 B 
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tline;iiresetittytlicy lni)k(Kl nthJm nndfnunil liim dead, flitting 
in tlifi flftmfl {lofiturr. with Uie bouk under h\» cliiii, cut a lunii 
who becomca drnwHy iintl gticn to sleep. 

" Of no iliateaiper, uf no blwt bo AM, 
. hat fell like •nUintn fruit that mellow'd long ; 
E'ea wonJer'il at because lis fall* no sooner. 
Fate acem'it lu wyi'l him uji for fuuncure yoarn, 
Yet freiUly mi hu on twolve witilcra marc- 
Till like a'ului'k, w<irn nut with mating time, 
llitt whe(^li.or wenry life at laat itoid Mttl," 

The ppfceditig skotfli i>r the inridcntu of Mr. Ellcry's Ufo 
will be siinii-ieiit bt «^iiabln ft reader tn form a jast fNtimate 
of hin rliarartci- and excellence; and with tbift it might be 
8ufli('ieiit to ronimit thin iiiomolr, which ean pretend to little 
merit, to ,tli« world., Ife have, howevci', been rortnnat« 
enough to obtain from Y)n(> who knew him welt and lon^, 
Home iiiformaticin wlii^li m:iy tend more fully to develop hiit 
disposition and virtiicn, and with a summary of thene, au- 
thentic as tliey lire, wc shall close our notice of his well spent 
life. A firm whig under the colonial government, and of the 
Washington schoid under the federal, he was always attached 
ardently to a free, efficient, impartial, protecting govern- 
ment. — He studied the scriptures with reverence, diligence, 
and a liberal spirit ; feeling their value, seeking for the truth, 
and aiming at tlie obedience they require. 

He was indeed tenacious of liis own opinion ; and some 
might have thought him obstinate where he was inflexible, 
and rash where lie had been most patient and careful; and 
perhaps lie was not always free from asperity towards others; 
and the raininess of his later years may have appeared to 
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as mucli as possible^ this design, and vse theii* utmost efforts 
to get out to sea and proceed up6n such cruise, or to such 
ports as the said navy board or the marine- committee shall 
appoint or order/^ 

While Mr. Ellery was thus exerting himself for the public 
good, he was destined also to suffer lor it The British army, 
under general Piggot, had seized Rhode Island, taken pos- 
session of Newport^ and fortifying themselves in an advan- 
tageous position, made it the'head quarters of a large portion 
of their force. With a foreign army thus among them, it is 
not to be supposed that the whole population of the island 
did not suffer; but the vengeance of « the officers and soldiers 
was particularly directed ag^ainat those who had taken a 
leading part in the revolutionary conflict, especially the 
delegates in congress. This Mr. Ellery felt in the injury 
of much of his property in and around Newport, and the 
burning, of his dwelling 'house in vthat place. His ardour, 
however, in the cause remained unabated, and he determined 
at all hazards to adhere to the congress, where he believed 
himself useful. His old companipn.in that jbody, governor 
Hopkins, had retired, but being solicited by his countrymen 
to remain, he determined to do so, leaving the protection of 
his property to their care or to chance. 

During the whole of the year 1778, with the exception of 
a few weeks of the summer pasted in Rhode Island, Mr. 
Ellery was a faithful attendant in congress, pursuing the 
same useful course which had murked all his political career. 
To trace him through this would lead us too much into detail, 
and it seems p*oper rather to pass them over in a general 
notice, than to enter into thfe minute particulars of events, 
which were in their nature and consequences connected more 
with the history of the nation than the private life of an 
individual. We may, however, mention with just praise, 
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In the month of June, in this year, Mr. Ellery, with the 
oflier delegates in Congress, ratified the articles of confede- 
ration on behalf of Rhode Island, having.receiTed from their 
constituents authority so to do. 

We have noticed the absence of Mr. EUery from congress 
during a part of the summer of this year. His object in re- 
toming home, was not^ however, on his private business^bnt 
it was to assist and co-operate with some of the patriots of 
the state» in arranging a plan to drive out tiie British army 
stationed there. Among the few of his private documents, 
of which we have been allele to obtain any notice, is a letter 
written while thus engaged^ to his old friend general Whip- 
ple^ and dated at Dighton, on the twenty-sixth of August, 
177B ; it is as follows,— -^^ Dear sir, before yoq will receive 
this, your horse will be at Joshua Sandford's, the .very next 
fiurm to the ferry {arm» in BristoL My son, who takes the 
horse to Sandford% will leave this with him, to be trans- 
mitted to you by the first opportunity. ¥ou will account 
with him for his keeping your horse at Bristol. The ex- 
prase of getting him there, I will inform you when my son 
returns. 

^^ Noftwithstuiding the French fleet hath deserted you, yet 
still I h(^ taeat tautaug with you in Newport The island 
ttastiM>t be relinquished. If it should, how inglorious to^ur. 
arms — how destructive tP th« state of Rhode Island ! But I 
wHl not harbour so diBgracefiil an id^ In fulF confidence 
that such an assault will be made upon the enemy's lines, as 
will convince the world, that the infant states of America arc 
aUe to go alone, and count d'Eataing, that we can dd without 
himjt I continue to be, with great esteem, &c.'' 

Circumstances, however, did not permittlie (xe£ution of a 
design thus resolutely formed; for it was foonj, after ^e de- 
sertion of the harbour of Newport by the French fleet, that 
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thc BritiHli were receiving constant BUpplieH, so as tn rcnifler 
thein considerably superior in men and resources to the Anie- 
ricans. It was therefore wisely resolved to quit the lines 
which they Imd formed around Newport ; which Uiey did on 
the night of tlie twentielli of August General Sullivan re- 
ticated witli great ordei- ; but ho had not been five hours at 
the iiortli end of the island, when his troops were fired upon by 
the British, who had pursued them, on discovering their re- 
treat. The pursuit was made by two parties, and on two 
roads ; to one was opposed colonel Henry B. Livingston, to 
the oilier John Laurens, aiU-de-canip to general Washington, 
and each of tlkcfii bad a command of light trooi>s. In tlie 
first instance, these light troopa were compelled by superior 
nombers to give way ; but they kept up a iiitreating fire. On 
being re-enforced, they gave their parsnors a check, and at 
length repulsed them. By degrees the action became in some 
respects general, and near twelve hundred Americans wew 
engaged. The loss on each side was between two and three 
hundreil. 

On the following day, a cannonade was kept np by both 
armies, but ncitlier chose to attack the other. The Brtttsfa 
waited for a re-enforcement, which they every moment ex- 
IKCted, and general Sullivan was on the watch for tiie first 
favourable moment to withdraw his trodps from the island. 
Throughout the day be continued to take those measures which 
were calculated to produce an impression of his being deter- 
mined to m^ntain his ground. About six in the afternoon of 
the thirtieth, his orders to prepare for a retreat were given, and 
his whole army crossed over, and had disembarked on the con- 
tinent about Tiverton, by two in the morning, without having 
created in th(; ehemy the slightest suspicion, that he had con- 
templated the movement which was now completed. The troopa 
were stationed along the coast from Tiverton to Froviduice. ' 
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Never was retreat more fortunate. The next day sir Harry 
Clinton arrived^ and the return of the American army to th« 
continent would have become impracticable. 

The conduct of Sullivan was highly approved by the com- 
mander in chief, and by congress. A resolution passed in 
that body, declaring his retreat to have been *^ prudentj» timely, 
and well conducted," They also voted their thanks to the 
general and the army under his command, for their fortitude 
and bravery, in the action of the twenty-ninth of August. 

Thus ended the expedition on Rhode Island, the success of 
which had been generally considered certain. Its failure was 
indeed unfortunate, but it was to be attributed to one of those 
accidents which so often derange military plans ;,an4 how- 
ever much it is to be regretted that the count D'Estaing 
deemed it his duty to remove his fleet from Narragansett bay, 
his subsequent conduct proves tliat he entertained towards 
this country feelings full of gallantry and kindness. Shortly 
after the failure of the expedition Mr. EUery returned to 
Philadelphia, and resumed his seat in congresiS. 

In January, 1779, Mr. EUery was appointed by congress 
a member of a large committee, to which was entrusted the 
delicate task of arranging and settling some diplomatic dif- 
ficulties which had occurred among the commissioners sent 
by the United States to Europe; and received at the same 
time full authority to enter into the whole subject of our fo- 
reign relations. This was speedily followed by his being 
made chairman of a committee to take into consideration the 
distresses of many of the inhabitants of his own state, caused 
by the occupation of it by the British, and he brought into 
congress a strong report on the subject, which induced them 
to pass the following resolution : ^^ Whereas, the delegates 
of the state of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, in 
pursuance of an express vote of the general assembly of the 
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•aitl slate, liave rciircscntecl to rongrcss that manj' uF its in- 
habitants, especially lliosc wlio have come off from tlie island 
of Khoile Island, must inevitably iicrish unless they are speedily 
stipiilied with the necesaaries of life, and have in the strongest 
terms requested us to recommend to the states of Connecticut 
and New York, to repeal their acts laying an embargo on 
provisions, so far as respects supplying the said inhabitants 
with provisions by land : Resolved, that the president write 
to the governors of the states of Connecticut and New Yorit, 
requesting them to alTord such supplies of Roar and oUner 
]>rovisions, for thedistressedinhabitantsof the ntate of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, as tlieir neceasities call 
for, so fat- as circumstances will admit, and under such regti- 
latiuns as may best answer the end proposed." 

During his attendance on congress this year, and it wa* 
with very little interruption constant, Mr. Ellery devoted 
much of his time to the standing committees of which he was 
a member, especially those relative to appeals and admiralty 
Irunsact'.ons; this, owing to the loose constitutioit of the 
government under the articles of confederation, was abso- 
lutely necessary, as it formed, in fac^ the executive power, 
and through tjiis medium all the public affairs were transacted. 
Sometimes, indeed, it led into difficulties, especially when 
any circumstance occurred which seemed to lead to a conflict 
between the powers of congress and of the indiridnd states; 
and the arrangement was often one of delicacy and impOTl- 
ance. Such had nearly been the case during tbe preoeirt 
year, relative to some proceedings of the admiralty conrt of 
Pennsylvania ; and on its coming to the knowledge of con- 
gress, it was without delay referred to a committee, of iriiich 
Mr. Ellery was a principal member. I« reporting afterwwds 
on the subject, he lud before the house a succinct stateant 
of ail the facts that had occurred, showed the pn^rie^ aad 
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indeed necessity that there was of an appeal to the general 
gOTemmenty in all cases in which questions touching our re- 
lations with foreign countries might arise; and concluded 
with a series of propositions, so evidently consistent with the 
system which had been previously organized, as to meet the 
immediate approbation of congress, and set the affair entirely 
at rest They were as follows: ^'That congress, or such 
person or personi) as they appoint to hear and determine ap- 
peals from the courts of admiralty, have necessarily the 
power to examine, as- well into decisions on facts as decisions 
on the law, and 4o decree finally thereon, and that no finding 
of a jury in any court of admiralty, or court for determining 
'the l^ality^f captures on the high seas, can or ought to de- 
stroy the right of appeal and the re-examination of the facts 
reserved to congress: that no act of any one state can or 
ought to destroy the right of appeals to congress in the sense 
above declared : that congress is by these United States in- 
vested with the supreme sovereign power of war and peace : 
thiit the power of executing the law of nations is essential 
to the sovereign supreme power of war and peace: that the 
legality of all captures on the high seas must be determined 
by the law of nations : that the authority, ultimately and 
finally to decide on all matters and questions touching tlie 
law of natiohs, does reside and is vested in the sovereign 
supreme power of war and peace : that a control by appeal 
is necessary, in order to compel a just and uniform execution 
of the law of nations : that the said control must extend as 
well over the decisions of juries as judges, in courts for de- 
termining the legality of captures on the sea ; otherwise the 
juries would.be possessed of the ultimate supreme power of 
executing the law of nati6ns in all cases of paptures, and 
might at any time exercise the same in such manner as to 
^pitfvent a ppsstbllity of being controlled; a coristniction 
Vol. 1—3 C 
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which iiiviilvpH many iiinmvcnlciirP!* ami srbfturditiesi i 
Hlmya an csHeritial jiiirt nf tlio juiwcr of w«r ftial pcac« iw- 
trusteil to congress, and would disable the congrrsa iif tlie 
United States from giving satisfaction to foreign nations 
coraplainitig of a violation of neutralitii-s, of treaties or other 
breaches of the law of n lions nnd wimW enable a jury in 
any one stntt^ to involve tlie United Status in hostiUtiesi a 
contitructinn which for these and many other reasons is itiad- 
raissible : that this power iif rontrolling hy appeal the several 
admiralty jurisdictioiH of the wtatcs, hag hithertw lieen exer- 
cised by congress, hy the medium of a committee of their own 
mem hers." 

In the suring of tliis year, Mr. Rllcrj- fcad th*pftinf«l dijty 
intniNted to him, as chairman of a committee of congress. 
at exerrising. fnmi motives of policy, a course of conduct 
deeply at variance with his filings and inclination. The 
Bermudn iHlands, jdaced far in tlii? Atlantic, small, barren 
and nil |i 1-0 tec led, ravaged by the fieiTcst tempests, and ex- 
jiosed to the incursions of every enemy, hud always depended 
for absolute subsistence on tlie American colonics. By tlie war, 
their intercourse bad been destroyed, and reduced to tte ex- 
tremity of distress, they sought from the compassion of con- 
gress that aid which disti-ess alone entitled them to receive. 
Their petition was referred to Mr. Ellery and ti/o other mem- 
bers, who deliberated upon it, with every wish to extend their 
assistance to the suffering islanders. Piilding, hwwerer, that 
British vessels of war were statiooed at the island ; that it 
was garrisoned by British troops ; and that it was doubtful 
whether the provisions they might send Would ever reach those 
whose sufferings they were in tended to relieve, they expressed 
their opinion to congress, that so long.fts Ber^nnda should con- 
tinue to be guarded by British ships and gacrisniied by British 
soldiers, how powerfully soever humanity' n^ght pl«ut' in 
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their behaJf, and the disposition of congress incline them to 
relieve the distresses of Bermuda^ yet sound policy and the 
dtfty they owed to their constituents^ constrained them to 
refuse a compliance with the request of the memorialists. 
Whether, however, some incident occurred, which rendered 
the probability of assistance being more effectual, or the so- 
lititations of the poor islanders were renewed, or for what 
other cause, is not apparent, yet little more than a week 
elapsed.nfter tins recommendation, when Mr. Ellery brought 
up one of a different character, and more consonant to his 
%islies; in it he represented to the house, ^Hhat from a re- 
considoratioM of the deplorable circumstances of those un- 
happy .pei*son8, who are deprived, as it hatli been represented 
to your committee^ of the means of supplying themselves 
with bread, which are allowed to other inhabitants who openly 
profess their attachment to the enemies of these states, they 
arc of opinion, that it be recommended to the executive powers 
of the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
and North Carolina, respectively, to .permit one thousand 
bushels of Indian cofn to lie exported from each of the said 
states, for tlie relief of the distressed inhabitants of those 
inlands." Congress, however, still deemed the measure in- 
expedient; fearful that while it did not answer-the ends for 
which it was undertaken, it might involve them in disagree- 
able results, and interfere with the course which they had 
hitherto adopted in the conduct of the war. They therefore 
took the report of the committee into consideration, and after 
much diacussion, resolved that they would not at that time 
proceed farther in the matter. 

We have already alluded to the vivacity and sprightliness 
of Mr. EUery's disposition. This was constantly displayed 
throughout his life ; and even in the severest times, he often 
enlivened the discussions of congi*es8 by his ready wit. It 
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It Hldflm, howGTCri that genius of this kind can be (tafflclently 
or projMply appt^ciatcd by posterity; arising out of some 
accident or cirruniHtatice of the day, depending on some local 
or temporary alluHiun, dtriick off in tlie ardoiir of converM- 
tion, it pairsca away, leaving indeed to the individual from 
whoso happy genius it has ttprnng, th« reputation of a wit, 
but to tho)io who have not heard it, nothing by which to know 
or taate its excellence A singular letter, however, of Mr. 
Ellery and Mr. Madimn, probably written by tlie foniMr 
about tlit» time, has fallen into our handa, and it may amose 
our readem, tn sec how mhtr statcsni^'n cracked their JvkM 
upon one anotlier, amid all tiio buKtIc of the revolutton. It 
wan written tn Mr, Matthews, of Sootli ('arolina, Mr. -Pea- 
body, of New Hampshire, and general Schuyler, of New 
York; three delegates who had been sent to head-rjuarter>i 
m a committee of congress. It ia ax follows i w^h 

" Is CoSfiREBS, May 5th, 1780. 

" Ye poor devils! sliivcring on the bleak hills of Morris, 
how we pity you! — Ho! nnldier with your canteen; view that 
jjoor committee man — see him trembling. Hark! — hear his 
teeth chatter — unable tn suppwrt himself under the chilling 
blasts, which, unclothed and unfed, you have endured with 
invincible perseverance and fortitude :— sec him expiring!— 
he was nursed under a fervid sun, and exposes himself to 
your nipping gates to bring you some relief. For the sake 
of G — d, one drop of whiskey for poor Matthews ! 

"As for ye, Runi of the North, ye can get along well 
enough, rs[)e('iully if ye can find, now and then, a cup of 
beer and a little New England. 

"As for our illustrious general, if it were in our choice, 
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mder hi« commandt^ if. we liad the powers of conversion, we 
would tarn water into wine» the camp should overflow with 
uat exhilarating and inTigorating liquor. 

'' The last bottle had been broached. — We addressed con- 
gre8s> and used.eveiy.arjpment in our power to induce them 
to order a Couple of pipes ta l^e sent to head-quarters, and told 
. them that the generaPs wine was entirely exhausted. They 
.itabted. We infomiied ^m that we had received a letter 
from the committee giving us that information. They still 
doubted, and desired tliat the letter might be produced. We 
delivered it with the utmost reluotance. Upon reading it, 
congress immediately, concluded that any persons who would 
dare to charge ns with jiiggardKness, and threaten to run 

congress ' d ■ l y* in 4ebt, must be d ly drunk, and 

utterly refused to send any wine, to head-quarters until you 
should have returned. We wish you had been more guarded 
in your expre8sions.*^However, we shall for once stretch 
our poweri and send forward two pipes immediately. — Tou 
will be pleased to consider soberly the business you have un- 
dertaken, and the expectations of congress, and not .drink 
more than three glasses of wine at dinnei^ and six at supper; 
and whenever you write to us, do it before breakfast 

'^ We return your ^ word to the wise,^ and are your's as 
you conduct^ 

W. Ellert, 

Js. Madison, Jr.'' 

In the year 1781, Mr, EUery did not take his seat in. con- 
gress until the nineteenth of November, when he appeared 
there with his colleague, Mr. Cornell. Before he had been 
many weeks in the house, the old subject of admiralty juris- 
diction again occurred, and he found that it was necessary 
to form some plan, by which the conflicting interests or feel- 
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fellow-citizen, general Greene, their sense and that of his 
country, for the benefit of his military services. This he did 
in the following resolutions, offered by a committee of which 
he was chairman ; <^ Resolved, that two pieces of the field ord- 
nance, taken from the British army at the Cowpens, Au- 
gusta, or Eutaw, be presented by the commander in chief of 
the armies of the United States, to major general Greene, as 
a public testimonial of the wisdom, fortitude and military skill 
which distinguished his command in the southern department, 
and of the eminent services which, amidst complicated diffi- 
culties and dangers, and against an eAemy greatly superior 

in numbers, he has successfully performed for his country : 

I. 

and that a memorandum be engraved on the side pieces of 
ordnance, expressive of the substance of this resolution. Re- 
solved, that the commander in chief be informed, that major 
general Greene hath the permission of congress to visit his 
family at Rhode Island.'' 

In the year 1784, Mr. EUery was a member of the commit- 
tee to whom was referred the definitive treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, and who recommended its ratification ; he also 
continued zealously his labours on several other committees 
of importance, especially directing his attention to affairs of 
marine and finance; and when the grand committee of states 
was appointed to prepare and report to congress, an ordinance 
for making the necessary arrangements of the treasury, and 
for more particularly defining the powers of the board of trea- 
sury, and also to revise the institution of the office for foreign 
affairs, and of the war office, and to report such alterations as 
they might judge necessary, he was elected as the representa- 
tive therein of his own state. 

The year 1785 was the last during which Mr. EUery re- 
mained a member of the old continental congress, and took 
a very active part in public affairs. Yet we cannot pass over 
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the imdM or hi* long wrtiroi in thi» bodjr. wlUrait ■ 
ing one *ci wbicli ftttffmlnl ibi r)o*n, nnd vhkli will rrnfcr 
him erer dexr to ihr. fi-ien^s of humanitjr ; it w ui bis ti«c<m<)itig 
and tuiiportlng, witli all b\n^ abilitiUf llie following mnhi- 
tion, which wan oATfrreil hy Mr. King : "Tltnt then aball be 
neither itavery nor InTOtuntarf iiervituile inanyof tbcstalea, 
driH'i-ihcd in the rcmlvc of cORgfrmt of Xhn twenty'tltin) of 
April, I7M, albeniiiwtJiaii iii punrsliiOMitof critora, whrrcof 
tite party shall have beeii pcrson^Iy guilty : anil tliat tliU re- 
gulation Hhnll be an article ofcuiDpiict, and remain a fuiNl*- 
mental principle of tlic comliUiUohtt between the thirteen ori- 
ginal itat«-ii and each ofth' «!&(«« deariiiied in tlie sakl n- 
aolveof thctwenty-thiiHl of April, 1784." 

In the following spring, Mr. Kllery having retired from 
public life, wan ulcctcd by congreiui a lommiBsiwner nftlm 
conUnental loan oQico for tlin atato of Hliode Liland ; and anon 
after, by hU own fi^TTow dtizenn, chief Jurticc of tliHrsoperbr 
r'»iirt. : u Htiilioii, liowevri', Mliidi hi', ilid wt loii^ r.'laiti. A 
few years after, and immediately on the organization ot the 
federal governmsnt, he received from his old friend general 
Washington, the appointment of collector of the custoflu for 
Ilia native town of Newport, and in that office he quietly spent 
the remainder of his days. Mot desirousof wealth, the small 
revenues of his situation^' added to what he had been able to 
save from neglect and destruction during the war, though 
fi-om titese he had severely suffered, afforded him a compe- 
tence, and he passed happily and deliglitfully through the calm 
.evening of a life, whoso morning and noon had been devoted 
tft the labourH of industry, virtue and patriotism. In atnall 
tliingsjie mnintaincd the character he had won in greater, 
for in the whole of tlie period during which he held his office 



loss of but one bond, for two hiinillM doUai-s, and on that lie 
had exercised the uncommon caution of taking fivesuretijos. 

His death) which occurred on the fifteenth of February, 
1820^ and when he had passed the venerable age of ninety- 
two years, was in unison with his life;;, and, as the circum- 
stances have been related by a distinguished gentleman of 
Rhode Island, intimately acquainted with him, they present a 
picture as interesting as has ever been framed by romance, or 
banded down to us in the annals of ancient times. His end 
was, indeed, that of a philosopher. In truth, death, in its com- 
mon form, never came near him. His strength wasted gradu- 
ally for the last year, until he had not enough left to draw in 
his breath, and so he ceased to breathe. The day on which he 
died, he got up and dressed himself, took his old flag-bottom- 
ed chair, without arms, on which heliad sat for more than 

half a century, and was reading Tully's Offices in the Latin, 

* 

without glasses, though the prii^t was as fine as that of the 
imallest pocket Bible. The physician stopped in on his way 
to the hospital, as he usually did; and, on perceiving that the 
old gentleman could scarcely raise his eye-lids to look at him, 
took his hand, and found that his pulse was gone. After drink- 
ing a little wine and water, the physician told him his pulse 
beat more strongly. ^^ O ! yes, doctor, I have a charming 
pulse. But,'' he continued, ^^ it is idle to talk to me in this 
way. I am going off the stage of life, and it is a great bless- 
ingthat I go free from sickness, pain and sorrow." Some- 
time after, his daughter, finding he had become extremely 
weak, wished him to be put to bed, which he at first objected 
to, saying he felt no pain, and there was no occasion for his 
doing so. Shortly afterwards, however, fearing he might pos- 
sibly fall out of his chair, he told them they might place him 
upright in the bed, so that he could continue to read. They 
did so, and he continued reading Cicero very quietly for some 
Vox. 1—3 D 
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per. But never was there a tnaVi more earnest for the right 
of others to their own judgment^ more indignant at the pre- 
tensions of any man, or any set bf men, to lord it in matters 
of religious or political opinion, or more happy at seeing all 
truth brought to the trial of fair discussion. 

He was fond of profound study and of elegant literature, ex- 
ercising his powers to the end'of life upon the works of dis- 
tinguished writers in theology, intellectual philosophy, and 
political economy ; continuing his acquaintance with the best 
Latin works, of which he was always fond, and amusing 
himself with such fictions especially as abounded in humour, 
and such poetry as was distinguished for wit, elegance, close 
sense, and exact description. 

He is understood to have been very intimate with the distin- 
guished men of the time he was in public life, and to have 
been highly valued by them for his excellent judgment, sound 
principle and fine colloquial powers and social spirit. He 
was but little in the habit of alluding to his public services; 
but his memory supplied him with anecdotes of others, with 
which he was always ready to instruct or entertain, and his 
narratives and sketches were marked with singular distinct- 
ness and spirit, and often with the finest humour. He was , 
always averse from display, as to all that concerned himself; 
and so little did he seem to be conscious of the important part 
he had acted in the affairs of his country, that one, who knew 
only his parental tenderness, would hardly have believed that 
he was ready at any moment to part with all, for the cause 
he had engaged in. While attending upon his duties in con- 
gress, he received accounts of the death of a child, and in a 
letter to a friend, after speaking of this affliction, and ex- 
fTOssing his grief and his sympathy with Us distant family, 
he applies to himself and to the cause he had so deeply at 
heart, words too awfiil to be lightly used by any man. << He 
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tbnt lovelli fatbpr «r mother, he lliut loveth swi »r ilaushttr 
more ttiaii liberty, is not worthy of iier."— His quiet disre- 
gai-d of notoriety is well shown in liin reply about fourteen 
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■a Hint'*, t»i a friend who had alluded to his being in con- 



gress at the time of Chatham's celebrated eulogy— ** Pro- 
bably I wasanipmbpr uf congress when Chatham eulogized 
that body, ant! jiossibly I might have been vain enough to 
have snuffed u]> jmrt of that incense as my due ; but the more 
I have known of myself, the more reason I have hatl not to 
think too highly ai myself. Humility rather than pride 
becomes aucb creatures as we are." Those whc knew him 
only during the last twenty or thirty years of his life, speak 
of the religious sei-cnily with which he looked upon the world 
and its convulsions ; estimating and using aright its good and 
evil, and fearing little from man, either as to himself or na- 
tions. "The Lord reigneth," were the words with which 
he usually ended whatever he bad to say, of public sufferings 
and dangers here and abroad. 

To the young he was dear, for good, cheering counsel, and 
almost youthful sympathy. His mind and affections never 
seemed to grow old, but only to ripen with age. His conver- 
sation, never lost its humour, richness and variety, its free- 
dom and temperate earnestqess, and the originality of a 
thoruughly sincere and natural mind; nor his advice its au- 
thority; nor his opinions the marks of wide and deliberate 
•hservation and tliought. It was a privilege to be with him; 
and next only to that, to enjoy his familiar correspondence. 
TbiB, we believe, was almost confined to his connexions. AVe 
hav« seen but few of his letters ; of which thousands, per- 
haps, are still preserved, though he frequently expressed a 
wish, some years before his death, that they might be de- 
stroyed. Tbey are said lo be remarkably happy specimens 
of Ifltter-writing. They were written, principally, after h» 
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fellow-citizen^ general Greene, their sense and that of his 
country, for the benefit of his military services* This he did 
in the following resolutions, offered by a committee of which 
he was chairman ; <^ Resolved, that two pieces of the field ord- 
nance, taken from the British army at the Cowpens, Au- 
gusta, or Eutaw, be presented by the commander in chief of 
the armies of the United States, to major general Greene, as 
a public testimonial of the wisdom, fortitude and military skill 
which distinguished his command in the southern department, 
and of the eminent services which, amidst complicated diffi- 
culties and dangers, and against an eAemy greatly superior 
in numbers, he has successfully performed for his country : 
and tliat a memorandum be engraved on the side pieces of 
ordnance, expressive of the substance of this resolution. Re- 
solved, that the commander in chief be informed, that major 
general Greene hath the permission of congress to visit his 
family at Rhode Island." 

In the year 1784, Mn Ellery was a member of the commit- 
tee to whom was referred the definitive treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, and who recommended its ratification ; he also 
continued zealously his labours on several other committees 
of importance, especially directing his attention to affairs of 
marine and finance; and when the grand committee of states 
was appointed to prepare and report to congress, an ordinance 
for making the necessary arrangements of the treasury, and 
for more particularly defining the powers of the board of trea- 
sury, and also to revise tlie institution of the office for foreign 
affairs, and of the war office, and to report such alterations as 
they might judge necessary, he was elected as the representa- 
tive therein of his own state. 

The year 1785 was the last during which Mr. Ellery re- 
mained a member of the old continental congress, and took 
a very active part in public affairs. Yet we cannot pass over 
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loss of but one bond, for two hiindfed dollars, and on that he 
had exercised the uncommon cautioir of taking five sureties. 

Hi» death) which occurred on. the fifteenth of February, 
1820, and when he had passed the venerable age of ninety- 
two yearsy was in unison with his life j^ and, as the circum- 
stances have been related by a distinguished gentleman of 
Rhode Island, intimately acquayited with him, they present a 
picture as interesting as has ever been framed by romance, or 
banded down to us in the annals of ancient times. His end 
was, indeed, that of a philosopher. In truth, death, in its com- 
mon form, never came near him. His strengtli wasted gradu- 
ally for the last year, until he had not enough left to draw in 
his breath, and so he ceased to breathe. The day on which he 
died, he got up and dressed himself, took his old flag-bottom- 
ed chair, without arms, on which heliad sat for more than 
half a century, and was reading Tully's Offices in the Latin, 
without glasses, though the prii\t was as fine as that of the 
fmallest pocket Bible. The physfeian stopped in on his way 
to the hospital, as he usually did; and, on perceiving that the 
old gentleman could scarcely raise his eye-lids to look at him, 
took his hand, and found that his pulse was gone. After drink- 
ing a little wine and water, the physician told him his pulse 
beat more strongly. ^^ ! yes, doctor, I have a charming 
pulse. But,'' he continued, ^^ it is idle to talk to me in this 
way. I am going off the stage of life, and it is a great bless- 
ingtbat I go free from sickness, pain and sorrow." Some- 
time after, his daughter, finding he had become, extremely 
weak, wished him to be put to bed, which he at first objected 
to, saying he felt no pain, and there was no occasion for his 
doing so. Shortly afterwards, however, fearing he might pos- 
sibly fall out of his chair, he told them they might place him 
upright in the bed, so that he could continue to read. They 
did so, and he continued reading Cicero very quietly for some 
Vox. 1—3 D 
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per. But never was there a inaVi more earnest for the right 
of others to their own judgment^ more indignant at the pre- 
tensions of any man, or any set bf men, to lord it in matters 
of religious or political opinion, or more happy at seeing all 
truth brought to the trial of fair discussion. 

He was fond of profound study and of elegant literature, ex- 
ercising his powers to the end'of life upon the works of dis- 
tinguished writers in theology, intellectual philosophy, and 
political economy; continuing his acquaintance with the best 
Latin works^ of which he was always fond, and amusing 
himself with such fictions especially as abounded in humour, 
and such poetry as was distinguished for wit, elegance, close 
sense, and exact description. 

He is understood to have been very intimate with the distin- 
guished men of the time he was in public life, and to have 
been highly valued by them for his excellent judgment, sound 
principle and fine colloquial powers and social spirit. He 
was but little in the habit of alluding to his public services; 
but his memory supplied him with anecdotes of others, with 
which he was always ready to instruct or entertain, and his 
narratives and sketches were marked with singular distinct- 
ness and spirit, and often with the finest humour. He was , 
always averse from display, as to all that concerned himself; 
and so little did he seem to be conscious of the important picrt 
he had acted in the affairs of his country, that one, who knew 
only his parental tenderness, would hardly have believed that 
be was ready at any moment to part with all, for the cause 
he had engaged in. While attending upon his duties in con- 
gress, he received accounts of the death of a child, and in a 
letter to a friend, after speaking of this aJBUction, and ex- 
pressing his grief and his sympathy with lus distant family, 
he applies to himself and to the cause he had so deeply at 
heart, words too awfiil to be lightly used by any man. << He 
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had retired from public life, but are full of observations upon 
the past as well as the present^ and mariced with the same 
yariety of sedateness and mirth, and wisdom and domestic 
interest, which were obserrable in his conversation. His 
grave or tranquil manner, always so becoming in age, gave 
proper weight to his serious remarks, and sometimes had an 
air of indescribable archness or covert humour, when he al- 
lowed it to run into his lighter conversation or writings. He 
continued to correspond with some of his young relatives 
till the close of his days* Only three weeks before his death, 
he wrote a long letter, containing remarks on Latin prosody; 
on the faults of public sjieakers at the present day, with ex- 
pressions of the kindest and most familiar interest in his 
friends and their concerns, written too in a strong close hand, 
that might be expected from one in middle life. 

In stature, he was of moderate height, his person neither 
spare nor corpulent, but indicating perfect healthy and an 
easy mind* His head and features were large and impressive. 
He was not fond of bodily activity, and always walked with 
a regular, measured step, as if he were consulting his ease, 
as far as he could, in doing a thing for which he had small 
relish* His mind kept pace with the world; his courtesy 
and hospitality could not have altered but for the worse; but 
liis habits of life, his dress, and many things that belong to 
one's comfort, and yet may not be worth enumerating, appear 
to have undergone little if any change for years, and to have 
shown, as well as the cast of his conversation, that he was 
of another generation* 

END OF VOLUME I. 
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fellow-citizen, general Greene, their sense and that of his 
country, for the benefit of his military services. This he did 
in the following resolutions, offered by a committee of whicli 
he was chairman ; <^ Resolved, that two pieces of the field ord- 
nance, taken from the British army at the Cowpens, Au- 
gusta, or Eutaw, be presented by the commander in chief of 
the armies of the United States, to major general Greene, as 
a public testimonial of the wisdom, fortitude and military skill 
which distinguished his command in the southern department, 
and of the eminent services which, amidst complicated diffi- 
culties and dangers, and against an eAemy greatly superior 
in numbers, he has successfully performed for his country : 

■a 

and tliat a memorandum be engraved on the side pieces of 
ordnance, expressive of the substance of this resolution. Re- 
solved, that the commander in chief be informed, that major 
general Greene hath the permission of congress to visit his 
family at Rhode Island." 

In the year 1784, Mr. EUery was a member of the commit- 
tee to whom was referred the definitive treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, and who recommended its ratification ; he also 
continued zealously his labours on several other committees 
of importance, especially directing his attention to affairs of 
marine and finance; and when the grand committee of states 
was appointed to prepare and report to congress, an ordinance 
for making the necessary arrangements of the treasury, and 
for more particularly defining the powers of the board of trea- 
sury, and also to revise tlie institution of the office for foreign 
affairs, and of the war office, and to report such alterations as 
they might judge necessary, he was elected as the representa- 
tive therein of his own state. 

The year 1785 was the last during which Mr. Ellery re- 
mained a member of the old continental congress, and took 
a very active part in public afiairs. Yet we cannot pass over 



